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The right partner, | | 
a smooth floor : 


and the Victrola ! 


The instrument that 1s al- 
ways ready to oblige with the 
best dance music; 

—that plays itself and per- 
mits every one to dance; 


—that keeps right on playing 
as long as any one wants to 
dance. 


Are you familiar with the de- 
lights of dancing to the music of 
dealer’s and ask to hear some Victor — 
Dance Records. He will gladly play | 
the newest dance music for you, and 


the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian 
Distributors 


Important Notice. Victor Records 
and Victor Machines are scientifically 
coordinated and synchronized by our 
special processes of manufacture, and 
their use, one with the other, is abso- 
lutely essential to a perfect Victor 
reproduction. 


at all dealers on the 28th of each 
month 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade- 
mark of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company designating the products of 
this Company only. 


Warning: The use of the word Victrola 
upon or in the promotion or sale of any 
other Talking Machine or Phonograph 
products is misleading and illegal. 
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Hosiery 
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CI Just mention Silk Hosiery anywhere and at once. everyone So 


thinks of ‘‘Onyx.” 
True worth, beauty, dependable Quality and infinite Variety 
make ‘‘Onyx”’ the woman’s choice the world over. | | 


ev 


Should you need our help in finding 


= your exact requirements, write to us. == 


Emery -Beers Company, Inc. 


Sole Owners and Wholesale Distributors of **Onyx’’ Hosiery 


Broadway at 24th Street, New York 
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A—Sport shirt of white silk with envelope 
pocket; pearl buttons and bound but- 
tonholes. $2.79 
Khaki skirt with four military pockets; 
belt cartridge pleated 1n back; brass or 
bone buttons. $4.24 


z) B—Smock of natural color Japanese 
D) crepe bound tn blue, rose or green. 


C—Fibre and mercerized sweater 
with striped border and tasseled 
sash, sailor collar. Rose, Copen- 


D} 
x hagen, Gold, Green. $7.94 

—Slip-over sweater in shetland weave 

with large sailor collar and tasseled 

5 sash; ball end ties. Rose, Copen- 

4 hagen, Gold or Green with White. 

$5.49 

E-—Satin sport blouse, white or flesh; con. 

4 vertible collar. $5.94 

B Box pleated skirt of white serge with 

detachable belt. $7.49 

E I'—Two-tone weave fibre silk sweater in 

% attractive color combinations; collar, 

by cuffs, sash and border of solid color. 

Dy Rose, Black, Green or Gold with | 

5 White; Copenhagen with Gold. , 

$12.74 

D White cotton gabardine skirt with \ 
on shirred pockets; belt buttoned at sides. 

F $3.89 

G—Sport blouse of awning striped hand- 
x kerchief linen, blue, rose or green; & 
white collar and cuffs hand embroi- 
® dered to match. $3.74 

% White cotton gabardine skirt with 

Dy crochet buttons and hand bound but- 


tonholes; hemstitching. $5.04 


HI—IVhite silk coat smock with collar and 
pockets of printed sport silk; sash 
belt. | $5.49 


RH Macy & Co 


: HERALD SQUARE NEW YORK 
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-whereshe goes or what she wears, the very lines of each lovely 


You> too,- 


TH wha gheer“of fashion 
gowns! Nothing startling-nothing too daring, nothing the least obtru- 
sive, seems ever to invade the privacy of her personality. No matter 


breathe a certai quiet, immaculate, unassuming refinement. Sees 

Drezwellsley Frocks the solution of your person-— 

ality problem. | 
Made in models for every Lvardrobe need. For all “types”, all pur- 

poses, all figures, ranging from the slim to the stout; for maid or matron. 

For sport, school and social Your-choice of new, colorful silks; this of 

crisp, non-crushable satins; substantial serges; and other smart, service: _ THE DREZWELLSLEY LABEL 

able fabrics. ~~ | 
And remember this: that notwithstanding the extreme ‘care-which 

governs their making, Drezwellsley Frocks are.-all, moderately priced. ~<* 


iS.name, 


THE DREZWELL COMPANY,INC. 43 East 33rd Street, New York a 


SEND TODAY FOR YOUR COPY OF 


A Book 
“The P arty Complete of Drezwellsley Suggestions 


You will need this book when you entertain. It will help you to give the 
most original parties—to play the newest games—to have novel table deco- 
rations, unusual place cards, and delicious refreshments. 

This book, written especially for you by Miss Alice Burrell, not only con- 
tains complete party plans for every oliday i in the year, but is filled to over- 
flowing with fun and good times of all kinds. Sent free at your request. 
Address our Dept. G. The Drezwell Co., Inc., 43 East 33rd St., New York 
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Prompt, Accurate Information 


Nowhere else can you find a first-class school so quickly and 
safely as through the School Service of Harper’s Bazar. 

First look through this remarkable directory of the best 
schools. - Ask those that most. interest you for catalogues, 
and do not hesitate to call upon the principals for special in- 


formation. They will very gladly give you any details that 
you want. 
Then, if any other information is needed, write to Mr. 


Kenneth N. Chambers, who manages this department for 
Harper’s Bazar. Or if you are in New York, you can tele- 
phone him, He is always ready to assist you; ‘before joining 
Harper’s Bazar, he had excellent experience in the direction 
of a first-class school. His assistance will be invaluable to 
you—and there is never any charge for it. 


Jose, California: “I cannot refrain from expressing my 
thanks to you. The encouraging manner in which you hav e 
written me gives me the self-assurance that is an inspiration.’ 
Another young woman writes from New York City: “Some 
time ago you referred me to the School. I have been 
there ever since, and cannot begin to tell you what a great 
help it has been to me.’ 


The schools have been quick to endorse the original work 
that Mr. Chambers is doing. They are enthusiastically co- 
operating with him, and have shown special interest in_the 
readers of Harper’s Bazar. The principal of a famous Vir- 
ginia school for girls has just written: “I appreciate the ef- 
forts Mr. Chambers is putting forth, and feel sure he is the 
right man in the right place.” 


school is an 


KENNETH N. CHAMBERS 
9 Chambers’ work is conveyed in this letter from a girl in San 


The inspirational, 


When writing to any 
Mr. Chambers, be as explicit.as you can. 
important 
much information about ‘the schools before you decide. 


as well as the practical side of Mr. 


school that you find here, or to 
The choice ofa 


matter, and you cannot have too 


The strongest characteristic of this school service is its 
frank and personal quality. 
You will receive a prompt, accurate reply, and Mr. Chambers 
will make any special investigation you may wish, and will 
not rest until you are thoroughly satisfied. 
Kenneth N. Chambers, Harper’s Bazar, 119 West 40th Street, 
New York City. 


Ask whatever is in your mind. 


Address: Mr. 


New York Schools 


New York Schools 


New York Schools 


Catalogue and views, address 
Mrs. E. Russet Houghton. Principat 


Tarrytown on Hudson NY 


Ossining School & GIRLS 
Box 103, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


“Likable, Livable and Homelike.” “The social, 
athletic and educational life of the school beau- 
tifully combined.”” High school graduates may 
specialize as desired. Ce rtitficate privileges. Prep- 
aration for life and the home. In beautiful West- 
chester, thirty miles from New-York. 5oth 
year. Sep arate house for younger girls. Write 
for Year "Book of Upper and Lower Schools. 


CLARA C. FULLER, Principal 


For Young 


Drew Seminary 


A moderately priced school beautifully located 49 
# miles from New York City. Its aim is to encourage 
3 thorough scholarship, to establish habits of neatness 
and promptness, and to teach each girl moderation 
and self-poise. General and Special courses. College 
certificates. Puily equipped for all athletics. Write 
or call for catalog 

2 CLARENCE PAUL McCLELLAND, President 
; . Box 720, Carmel, New York 


THE RAYSON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


(23rd year) 


RIVERHOOK 
LA School for Girls 


“For many years I have been looking for a school 
which seemed to recognize and seemed to possess as 
a matter of course. without saying very much about 
it, this personal indefinable thbuch—a “school which 
should have the spirit of education rather than an 
educated look.”—Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee. 


- Girls of all ages. 
Write for Booklet. Nyack, N. Y. 


TO 
CITY PROVIDED FOR. 


320 West 107th St., 


French Home School for Girls 


Distinctively French Environment 
PLANNED EXCLUSIVELY FOR THOSE WISHING 
PURSUE SPECIAL STUDIES IN NEW YORK. 
OPPORTUNITY TO ACOUIRE FLU- 
ENT FRENCH AND EVERY ADVANTAGE OF THE 
THE 7th YEAR. ADDRESS 
Miss Macintyre or Mlle. Talguen 
(Riverside Drive) 


EXCEPTIONAL 


City 


Scoville School for Girls 


2042 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Resident and Day 


Regular or 
courses With 


social life. Vacation 
and week-end trips. 
Out-door sports. 


Mrs. Helen M. Scoville, 
Principal 


Miss Rosa B. Chisman, 
Associate Principal 


In the Highlands Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Boarding Schools for Girls. 4 modern buildings, 32 
acres. Academic, Finishing and two-year Collegiaté 
Courses. Music, Art, ocution, Domestic Science. 
Social training. No entrance examinations. 2 hours 
from New York City. Out-of-door life and sports. 
ing. Address for illustrated booklets, 

mentioning this magazine. 

Frederic Martin Townsend, Director. 


“GARDNER SCHOOL 
for GIRLS 


Formerly at 607 Fifth Avenue 


Now at 11 East 5lst St. (bet. 5th and Mad- 
fisom Avenues). Fireproof building, spacious 
aud beautiful, thoroughly equipped for resi- 
2dent and day pupils. Elevator. Open air 
Aclasses and gymnasium. Regular and spe- 
cial courses. "nexeelled opportunities in 
mnusic. <All the advantages of the city with 
delightful home life. Riding, skating, dane- 
-ijing, tennis, swimming. 


Miss Eltinge and Miss Masland, Principals 


THE DEVERELL SCHOOL 


€ French School for Girls 


57 East 74th Street, New’ York City. 


Removed during the war from 9 Rue de Chaillot, Paris, 
France (adjoining American Embassy.) 


Home 


and Day Departments. 


General and Postgraduate Courses. 


MISS CLARA I. COLBU ENE, 
MISS MARTHA Kk 


164-166-168 West Street 


A.B 
HU MPHREY, A.M. 


College Preparatory. 


THE SCUDDER SCHOOL 


For girls and mature young women. 
Scudder, Pres, 
Preparatory. Dramatics, Home Economics. 
Cross and other preparedness features included. 
swimming teams. 


Principals. 


New York City 


5 


316 W. 72nd St., at Riverside 
Drive, overlooking the Hudson 
Day and boarding 
A modern school actively meeting problems of today. 
Secretarial, 
Gymnasium, 
Address Registrar, H. B. Scudder. 


An Unusual School 


Mrs. Agnes S. Perkins will open a PENSIONNAT, or home school, 


Myron T. 


etc. Red near Columbia and Riverside Drive, for a few young ladies who are 
games, | coming to New York in the fall to study special subjects. For 
reservation address: The Bancroft, 509 W. I2ist St., N. Y. C 
Fifticth Anniversary Year 
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| A country school in. the Westchester hills 
| overlooking the Hudson, forty minutes from 4 
| New York. Graduate and preparatory courses i 
with certificate privilege to leading colleges. 
Catalogue on request. Address 
| | Box Ea Tarrytown-on-Hudson. N. Y. y 
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; | New York Schools | New York Schools New York Schools 


|SEMPLE 
SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 

Opposite Central 
Park. Boarding 
Day Pupils. 
College Prepara- 
tory. Special and 
Finishing courses. 
Sociallife. Outdoor 
recreation. Music 
and Art Lectures 


The only 


Country 
Mrs.T. are wert 


hoo 


Gri, |: The School City Central Park 
OF UTELS' -—— BREMESTEAD—~\ 
Ni Ci A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
li VECOLOTR UT |] || Gotlege Preparatory and adaptive courses. with op- 


portunities for development of individual talents 
and ambitions. Domestic Science under direction 
of Mrs. Rorer. Outdoor land and water sports. 


1890 “A Real School” 1917 | MISS CLARA CHRISTRIANE DULON, Principal 
Box 119, Diamond Point on Lake George, N. Y. 


In the great city—yet apart from its distractions. 
Charming, healthful, practical in location. 
School estate of 35 wooded acres. CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT MARY 


A School for Girls, 19:miles from New Yor 
Bo llege preparatory and general courses. 


Smai] enough to be a real home me Art and ee Science. 
46 Catalogue on req 
rge enough to be ‘a real school MISS MIRIAM =< *BYTEL, Principal. 
GARDEN CITY, Long Island, N. Y. 


Small classes and a sympathetic eubler- 
standing enable the directors of this school The Hewlett School for Girls 


to adapt its work intensively to the ine one of s and 
stre suburbs rimary, Intermediate, College Preparatory, Gen 
ngth and ability of each pupil, eral and advanced classes; Art, Music, Domestic Science, 


All sports. For Catalogue address Istanp, Hewlett. 


B Certificated at all the leading colleges. 
||| PUTNAM HALL Vassar Preparatory Schoo 


laid on this study and Art. ! ; 
Certificate Privilege for all leading colleges. Special two year 


course for High School graduates. Music, Art and Domestic 
10use for younger children. Address Cc d 
respon wit vo untary and unselfish _ Principal, Box 803, N. 
enthusiasm to its ideals. 
For further information address the Principals New J ersey Schools 


Miss Bangs & Miss Whiton | 
VER 
RIVERDALE AVENUE, NEAR 259nd STREET : D w I G H T Ss Cc H Oo Oo L 


| | i] FOR GIRLS Englewood, New Jersey 


Combining the best features of the College Preparatory and 
Pennsylvania Schools Pennsylvania Schools 


Finishing School, with special advantages for post-gradu- 
ate work. Domestic Arts and Science. An exceptionally 
good school beautifully located suburban to New York 
City. Certificates accepted by Vassar, Smith, Wellesley 
and Wells. Splendid buildings and spacious grounds for 
outdoor games. Tennis. Riding. Address Box 6 


Principals 


Kent Place Summit, 
Girls’ Country School 


Residence for 35 Girls 


Sunshine and fresh air flood the me new we 
building. All out-of-door_ sports. iding, golf 
Gymnasium. The home life of the school aims to 
develop a spirit of 


Responsibility and Service. 
Ad- 


College Preparatory and General Courses. 
mission by certificate to leading colleges for women. 
Ter | Thorough training in music and art. Special atten- 

eC “ie tion to speaking voice. 
The Principals, Mrs. Paul and Miss Woodman, 
FOR GIRLS, BRYN M AWR, PA. TF will gladly give more detailed information, 

or send catalogue on request. \ 


Situated in the beautiful college town, ten miles 
from Philadelphia, is now preparing for the for- 


Highland Hall, Holidaysburg, 


Prepares for Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, dente Mt. Holyoke and Vassar. Certificate privileges. Also 
strong general course, Music, Art, Domestic Science. ealthful location in heart of Alleghany Moun- 
tains. ure spring water. Stone building, modern improvements—all rooms connect with bath. Gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, large sleeping porch. Basketball, hockey, tennis and all outdoor athletics. 
Catalogue and views on request. EMMA MILTON COWLES, A.B., Head of School. 


For Girls wanting college preparation a thorough 5 
L for girls situated in the histori ee |Miss Beard’s School 
SCHOOL for girls situated in the historic For Girls desiring to specialize in Music or Art, |FOR GIRLS Orange, New Jersey 
vicinity of Valley Forge and overlooking | there are well known artists from New York and | 
the beautiful Chester Valley. Here a carefully | as for Piano, Singing, and peramality. Col- 
chosen faculty trains the American girl for her folin, Violoncello, Harp, Painting and Drawing. | 4 lege preparatory and special courses. 
. sal lf ne rail ff For Girls not going to college the school offers “3 Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Sciences. 
| s cts be > their tastes Ss. Skating, Riding, Tennis, Hockey anc 
wide jects esides the usual college Reservati d Basketball. Three Dormitories. Booklet 
preparatory and jun aes swoue be mage early. Every up- _| onrequest. Miss LucieC. Beard, Principal 
as Social Service, Secretaryship, Household found tn the new build- ¥; 
ing, including fire-proof tower, commodious stu- 
Arts and Sciences, Journalism, Music, Art, dios, sun parlors, music and reception halls, 
Arts and Crafts, Expression, Kindergarten. elegantly fitted bedrooms with improved bath 
Five buildings, sixteen acres. All outdoor sports, and 
outdoor class-rogms. Resident physician, nurse, half acres of ground. Hockey ‘tennis “ear 
dietitian. For booklet address ball, riding, 4 
DEVON MANOR, Box 477, Devon, Pa. Catalog on request. 
Francis R. Lowell, A.B., President Edith Samson, Principal Mrs. EDITH HATCHER HARCUM, B.L., Pupil of Leschetizky Be 
Head of the School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Locas 
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. Pennsylvania Schools 


| Pennsylvania Schools 


The Birmingham School 


Miss Marshall’s School 


A school for girls, combining the charm of beautiful suburban 
surroundings with the educational advantages of Philadelphia, 
20 minutes away. College Preparatory and broad general 
courses. Campus: of 4 acres, lake on school grounds, all 
seasonable outdoor and indoor athletics. Teacher for every 
6 girls, insuring rapid progress. Separate Junior Dept. Art, 
Music, xpression, 
Domestic Science. 
Catalog and book of 
yiews on request. 


MAIN BUILDING 


Miss E.S.Marshall, 
Principal, 


Oak Lane, Phila., 


Penna. 


New Dormitory Building now being constructed 


Mary Lyon School 


Definite college preparation in an_ interesting, attractive way. 
The very best training in’all the fine arts and individual spe- 
cialties. Unusual facilities for playtime—riding, canoeing, 
swimming, aesthetic dancing and all athletic sports. Seven 
Gables, our home for little girls. Catalog on request. 


H. M. ema A.B., FRANCES L. CRIST, A.B., Principals 
Box 1510 Swarthmore, Penna. 


40th and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, Penna. 


children 3 to 12 years. Limited to fifteen. 
mer mp. let on request. 


Training Course for Teachers. 


MONTESSORI 


FIRST BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


Devoted to the scientific Direction of Normal 
um- 


Mrs. A.W. PAIST( Montessori Diploma, Rome, 1914) 


Miss MILLS SCHOOL AT MountrT AIRY 


The original Out-of-door School for well children. 


A home boarding school for little girls from 6 to 15 years old. 

Specialized individual care and training most formative 

period of a child’s life. For information, addr 
MIS 


S MILLS, Box B, Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New England Schools 


FOR GIRLS 
Springfield, Mass. 


Furnishes a liberal and practical education. Full 
household arts course. College certificate privi- 
leges. Gymnasium, Three acres of playground. 
Tennis, swimming and horseback riding. Careful 
attention to the needs of each girl. 


School of Housecraft 


on. plan of English schools, develops efficiency and 
poise in household management. Resident pupils 
in separate house conduct household under trained 
teachers. One year course. 


JOHN MacDUFFIE (Harv. ) 


Principals 


Mrs. JOHN MacDUFFIE (Radcl.) 


Miss HELEN E. THOMPSON - - - 


The Burnham School 
for Girls 


NORTHAMPTON MASSACHUSETTS 
. Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877 
Opposite Smith College Campus 


Headmistress 


For Girls Founded 1853 


The Mountain School 


Healthful, invigorating location amid 
picturesque surroundings. School park 
land of 100 acres. Six modern, homelike 
buildings for 90 girls and 15 teachers. 
Thorough college preparation and courses for 
girls not going to college. Character building 
and social training. Music, dancing, practi- 
cal domestic science and athletic training. 
New $30,000 building with gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool and sleeping porch, On Main Line 
Penna. R. R. Write for illustrated catalogue. 
A. R. Grier, Pres., Box 135, Birmingham, Pa. 

P. S. Moulton, A.B., Headmaster 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 
60th year. Oldest school for Girls in Philadelphia. 
City and country advantages. Early registration is ad- 
visable as all applicants this year could not be ac- 
commodated. 
IDEA Development of well poised personality 
through intellectual, moral, social and physical training. 
OURSES: High School Graduates, Home-making, 
College Preparatory, General. 

Piano Art Domestic Seienee Costume Design 
Expression Short Story Writing French 
Secretarial Interior Decoration German 
oe. aa Aid to Injured Spanish 


elolo 
ATHLETICS. - Ridine Swimming, 
ball, Hockey, Tennis, Country Tramping, Dancing, 
Military Drill. 

Miss S. Edna Johnston, A.B., Principal, Box D, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 


In beautiful suburban Philadelphia. Each girl individually 
studied. 
nents. Art, Music, Expression, Domestic Science. 
sports. -Open-air swimming 
pool. Twenty-fifth year. Il- 


Junior, College Preparatory and Advanced Depart- 
All outdoor 


lustrated catalog on _ 
quest. j 
Miss S. JANET SAYWARD & 


Principal 
Overbrook, Pa. 


_ New England Schools 


School 


Miss Chamberlayne’s School 


Faces the Fenway, with its 
bridle paths, lake-and walks. . Horseback 
riding, skating, tennis. General, special 
and college preparatory courses. Domestic 
science, music, languages (native teach- 
ers). Beautiful modern residence within a 
short distance of all the city’s advantages. 


The Fenway 28 


25 mules of 


Boston, Mass. 


Bishopthorpe Manor 


Box 246, South Bethlehem Pa. 


A school for girls offering exceptional opportunities 
in preparation for college or for life. Certificate 
privileges. Special two-year cultural course for 
High School graduates. Exceptional advantages in 
Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Science, Arts and 


Crafts and "Expression. Secretarial Work. Junior 
Department. 
High, healthful location, convenient to New 


York and Philadelphia. 

basketball, skating, riding. 

booklet address 
CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal 


Outdoor sports—Tennis, 
Swimming Pool. For 


WATERBURY, CONN. Founded 1875 
Located in one of the most beautiful and healthful spots in 
New England. College Preparatory with certificate privileges. 
Courses in Musie, Fine Arts; History, Languages, Domestic 


Science, Physical Culture and Swimming. School’s 50-acre 
farm, “Umberfield,’”’ gives unusual opportunities for all 
sports, including tennis, basketball, skating. snowshoeing, 


ete. Girls here also put their Domestic Science teachings 
into actual —— One hour from Hartford or New Haven. 
Send for catalog and views. 


MISS EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A.M., Principal 


New England Schools 


| 


—l| A Country School for Young Girls 


From Ten to Fourteen Years of Age 


| REPARATORY to Dana _ Hall. 

Fourteen miles from Boston. All 
sports and athletics supervised and 
adapted to the age of the pupil. The 
finest instruction, care and influence. 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellestey, Mass. 


OXFORD SCHOOL 


A limited number of young girls can be accommodated in 


the home -.department. 
M. E. Martin, Principal, 236 Oxford St., 


| 


| Hartford, Conn. 


Club 


LASELL SEMINARY 


For Young Women 

A six years’ course a study, the last two years 
consisting of advanced work for high school grad- 

uates, is offered. 

Individual needs are met by the election of 
home economics, music, art, secretarial or college 
preparatory courses. 

Exceptional trainin iven in all phases of home 
economics, including fed. marketing, cook- 
ing, the art of entertaining, house furnishing and 
management,-sewing, dressmaking and millinery. 

e location of the school, surrounded by places 
of historic interest and near Boston with its many 
advantages, its music and art, gives unusual op- 
portunity for general culture. 

wenty acres, twelve buildings, 
swimming pool, — boating, basketball, 
back riding, field hockey and skating. 
ress 


talog 
GUY M. WINSLOW. Ph.D., Principal, 


gymnasium, 
horse- 


137 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


Ten miles from Boston 


Thorough 
schools. 


, Rogers Hall School 


38 minutes from Boston 


reparation for college. 
Jomestic Science. 
outdoor sports. 
Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. 
Miss OLIVE S. PARSONS, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 


For 
Girls 


Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park 
Advanced courses for graduates of high 
Handicrafts, Music, Art. Large grounds for 
Experienced instructors in charge of all athletics. New 
For catalogue address 


A School for Girls. 
field. Horseback riding. 


preparatory, general and special courses. 


St. Ronan Terrace 


The Gateway 


Three buildings. Athletic 
Domestic Arts. College 


Miss ALICE E. REYNOLDS, Principal 
New Haven, Conn. 


Fifticth Anniversary Year 
Harper's Bazar, July, 1917 
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New England Schools 


| New England Schools 


Univs. of Mich., Ill., 


Mount 
a 


Schoo 


miles from 
Boston 


go to college. 


OR 


Send for New 
Year Book | 


witha home life. 


Many girls, however, after leaving high school do not wish to 
3ut often they desire advanced work in a new 


-FFOR GIRLS®= 


We send students to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, 


Cal., Minn..and other colleges on certificate. 


environment with competent instructors, and to select studies F 
best meeting their tastes and interests. i 
We offer just Students take English or Literature, but the 
course otherwise is elective. <All subjects count for diploma. 
Graduation from high school not necessary for entrance. No examination required. g 
Special work in voice, piano, violin, cello, harp and pipe organ with eminent Boston masters. i 
A finely equipped school. New buildings (6 in all) with new pipe organ; gymnasium and ff 
sWimming pool, 4 
All outdoor sports. All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art and historical associations i 
are freely used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. a 
A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her studies at Mount Ida and continue them FF 
until she has an education equivalent to two years in College, taking through her whole course FF 
an elective program. i 
There are some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 1917-18 are being accepted ‘ 
in the order of their applications. i 
ortunities 


at 


THILLSID 


F 


cate to the leading colleges. Attractive General and Special Courses 
for girls who do not enter college. 
Science. 
house and Gymnasium. 
against overstrain, 
MARG 


A School 
for Girls 


ounded by Elizabeth B. Mead, 1883. NORWALK, CONN. 
In a picturesque town, one hour from New York. Admits by certifi- 


Thorough Course in Household 

Homestead for older girls. Lodge for younger girls. School- 

Study of the individual girl. Protection 

but insistence on thorough work. 

ARET R. BRENDLINGER, A. B., Vassar \p incipal 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, B. L., Smith jFFinc!pats 


Western Schools 


SCHOOLFOR 


HE Education of a child should: 
embrace the knowledge and ex- 
perience which will fit her for the 
serious and practical work of life. 


Saint Martha’s is a school with 
an environment unusually beautiful 
and complete. Though children keep 
ahead of those in the grade schools, 
yet they also study music, dancing, 
cooking, sewing, French, and give 
much attention to the industrial arts. 


Emma Pease Howard, Principal. 


—PINE MANOR— 


A School for Home Efficiency 


TWO-YEAR course for the graduates of 
Dana Hall and other secondary schools. 
Higher cultural studies, with emphasis 
on all subjects pertaining to the management 
of the home. Country life and sports. 14 
miles from Boston. Catalog on application. 


HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


MISS 


and 29 Fairfield Street and 
Miss Guild*"* Miss Evans’ School Boston 
36th year. College Certificate Privilege. General Courses. Advanced 
work for High School cree. Domestic Science. Native language 
teachers. Suburban Athletic Field. All Sports. Horseback Riding. 

Miss Jeannie Evans, l’rin. Miss Clara A. Bentley, Asst. Prin. 


MISS McCLINTOCK’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Miss Mary Law McC LINTOCK, Principal, 
4 Arlington Street. 
| Boston, Mass. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Founded in 1886. Resident and day pupils. Schoolhouse and 
Residence, modern, separate buildings. General and College pre- 
paratory courses. Art. Gardening. Swimming. Athletics. 


36-40 Concord 


RUTH COIT, Head Mistress, 
Mass. 


PHELPS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Qn country estate of 125 acres. Attractive new building, 
cabin and farmhouse. | The best sort of out-of-door life. 


Courses are Preparatory, Intermediate, Elective and 
Special. Miss FLORENCE M. Peck, Prin., Hillfield, Mount 
Carmel, Conn. 


SUMMER TUTORING SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Thompson, Conn. July _1\to Sept. 15. Preparation for examina- 
tions in Mathematics, English, History, French, German, Latin. 
Elementary and advanced) courses in First Aid and Red Cross 


Nursing. Voice, Piano, Riding, Golf, Swimming, 
Rowing, Archery. Circulars on applicatior 
MARY LOUISE MAROT, ‘Principal. 


Western Schools 


develops Girlhood into fine and sym- 
metrical Young Womanhood. 

Lenox Hall builds Character, Physique and 
Social Poise. Lénox Graduates are lovely 
and lovable, because of the humanness of 
their training. 

A fully accredited Junior College. 
years’ Playground Course 

Beautiful suburban | location. All advantages of 
both country and great city. Basket Ball, Tennis, 
Swimming, Rowing. Hiking and Horseback Riding. 

Terms, $700. Catalogue. Address 


MISS COLLINS, Sec., University City, Mo. 


Optional two 


Fifticth Anniversary Year 
Harper’s Basar, July, 1917 


The Ely School for Girls 


Ely Court, Greenwich, Connecticut 


In the country, one hour from New York 
City. Twenty-five acres, modern equip- 
ment. College preparatory and general 
courses. Alusic. Household arts. Daily 
work in the studio. Horseback riding 
and all sumnier and winter sports. Sleep- 
ing porch. 


The Junior School 


A separate department for girls un- 
der fifteen. Work and play planned to 
meet the needs of the young girl. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. (40 minutes from Boston.) 


HOUSE IN THE PINES 


A school for girls. Preparatory and finishing courses. Lan- 
guages—native teachers. Music, Household Arts. Every attention, 
not only to habits of study, but to each girl’s health and happihess. 

MISS GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed 
and developed. Write for booklet 
West. Newton, 


Mass. 


Western Schools 
Outdoor Study All Winter 


In the delightful climate 


The Orton School for Girls 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
Certificate admits to Eastern Col- 
and German taught by 
Music, gg Tennis. 
. Orton, Prin., Dept. Y. 


most 


27th rear. 
leges. 
teachers. Art, 
lng. Golf. 


Saint Mary-of- the-Woods 


College for Women, 77th Year 
Standard Courses leading to Degrees. Departments of Ex- 
pression, Household Economies, Conservatory of Music, 
School of Art.. Elective Courses. 12 buildings. gymnasium, 
natatoriuim, 40-acre golf links, riding, ete. 

Saint Mary-of-the-Woods Academy 
Four-year High School Courseg Special course. For 
Bulletins and Tlustrated Beoklet address The 
Secretary, Box 50. 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 


College preparatory 
general high school courses, 
two years of junior college 
work, and special instruction 

7 in music, expression and do- 
mestic arts and sciences. The beauty and extent of the campus 
and the variety of sports lure the girls to an active outdoor 
life. Well-equipped gymnasium with large modern swimming 
“ok furnishes opportunity for supervised exercise. For catalog 
aaaress 


MARION COATS, M. A., Principal, Box 313, Lake Forest, Ill. 


» 


tarial, 


‘Milwaukee -Downer Seminary 


; A preparatory school for girls accredited by Eastern 
: and Western Colleges and Universities. Also a fin- 
' ishing school for those not entering college. Music, 
; Art, Home Economics. 0-acre campus provides 
i for tennis, hockey, all fleld sports. Vell- -equipped 


| i gymnasium. Write for catalog R. i 


Miss ELLEN C. SABIN, President, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Southern Schools 


THE 
Misses Timlow’s School 


CLOVERSIDE”’’ 
Miss Elizabeth Timlow, 1600 Scott Circle, Washington, D. C. 


Wilson-Greene School of Music 

2601-47 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Endorsed by the world’s greatest musi- 
cians and in charge of the recognized 
musical leaders of Washington. Voice, 
piano, violin, harmony, grand opera, lan- 
guages, classic dancing, accompanying. 
Frequent concerts by world-renowned art- 
ists. Inquiries solicited from students 
with best social and financial references. 
THOS. EVANS GREENE, Mrs. WILSON-GREENE, Principals 


: Exceptional advantages 


Capitol to those whose plan to study in Europe has_been, 
delayed. College preparation. Music, Art, Travel, Secré- 
Special Courses for High School and Seminary 

Languages. Athletics. Catalog. Miss Cuar- 


g1 raduates. 
Everett, Principal, 1533 Eighteenth 


LOTTE CRITTENDEN 
St., Washington, 


Chevy Chase School, Washington, D.C. 


Chase Seminary). A*® school for girls, a prepara- 
Washington’s finest and healthiest suburb. 

national capital combined with 
Catalog on request. 


(formerly Chevy 
tion for womanhood. 
Social and civie advantages of yo 
a thoroughly modern education. 


FREDERIC ERNEST FARRINGTON, 


BRISTOL SCHOOL 


Elective, Preparatory, Academic and two years’ Collegiate Courses. 
Diploma Course in Music. Separate French Residence. Capital 
advantages. Athletics. MISS ALICE A. BRISTOL, Principal, 
Mintwood Place and 1th Street. 


Tleadmaster. 


INSTITUTE Mrs. Nanette B. Paul, LL.B., President 
PAUL A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Regular High School and College Preparatory Courses. Special 
Courses. The Arts. Journalism. Short Story Writing. Domestic 
Science. Business and Library Courses. Parliamentary Law. 


2107 S Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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Southern Schools 


Notre Dame 


of Maryland | 
A College for Women 


Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame, to train the body, mind and spirit— 
to develop true womanhood, through indi- 


vidual instruction. 

Located in a beautiful park of 70 acres, affording all 
forms of outdoor exercises—rowing, basketball, ten- 
nis, hockey and horseback riding. The college is of 
fireproof construction with all modern appointments. 
Regular college courses lead to degrees. Exceptional 
opportunities for the study of Music and Art. Expert 
instructors. Lecturers have a national reputation. 


Notre Dame Preparatory School 


for Girls is for younger students to whom special 
care and attention are given. Primary, Academic 
and College Preparatory Courses. Physical Training. 
For catalogue containing information address 


NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
harles St. Ave. 
Baltimore, Md. 


1853 Maryland College 4 


FOR WOMEN 

COU RSES—College Preparatory, College, B.A., B.L.; Do- 
mestic Science, B.S.. Teacher’s Certificate; Music, B. 
Mus., Teacher's Certificate : Expression, B.O., Teacher’s 
Certificate. 

ADVANTAGES—63 Years’ History, Strong Faculty, Girls 
from 32 States, 10 miles from Baltimore, 500-foot eleva- 
tion, near Washington, fireproof buildings, swimming 
pool, private baths, set bowls, non-sectarian, ideal size, 
personal care. Address Box J, Lutherville, Md. 


Virginia College 
FOR WOMEN 


One of the leading Schools in the South. 


ROANOKE, VA. 


Modern buildings. 
Extensive campus. 
Located in the 
Valley of Virginia, 
famed for health 


scenery. Elective, 
Preparatory and 
College Courses. 
Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, 
Science, Athletics. 
Students from 32 
States. For cata- 
logue address 


MATTIE P. HARRIS, Preckdeut, Box B, Roanoke, Va.- 


Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres. 


‘Warrenton School 


For Young Girls 
Beautifully situated in the foothills of Virginia near 


Washington. College preparatory and special courses. 
French, the language of the house. The school is planned 
to teach girts to study, to bring them nearer nature and 
to ineuleate habits of ‘order and economy. 


Mile. Léa M. Bouligny, Box 31, Warrenton, Va. 


Fer Women 


Hollins College 


Seventy-fifth session. Four year college 
course leading to A.B. degree; Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science, etc.; two-year College Prepara- 

‘tory course. Beautifully situated on a 700 acre 
estate in the healthful Valley of Virginia. Alti- 
tude 1200 feet. 250 students, 40 officers and 


teachers. Write for catalogue and views. 
Address 

Miss Matty L. Cocke 
President 

Bor 836 


Domestic | 


Southern Schools 


Southern Schools 


HE purpose of Washington College is to prepare young women for their places in the 
home and in society. Every effort is made to create an atmosphere so stimulating that there 
will be cheerful, ready and unselfish obedience to the rules of good conduct and good breed- 
ing; to develop and enlarge their minds and hearts and to instil the sense of personal responsibility 
so earnestly that the pupils will realize that the good name and work of the College are in their 


one a high-minded, earnest gentlewoman. 


-keeping, and that as true American girls, they are co-workers with the Faculty in making each 


It is the deliberate conviction of the founders of this College that a year spent in such a school in 
Washington is more valuable to a young lady than two years spent in a similar school in any 
other city in the Union. The opportunities and facilities presented here for culture and for intel- 


lectual improvement along all lines are unequalled. 


Write for catalog 


Address F. Menefee, President 


and beauty of | 


Washington, D. C. 


and Crafts, 
Methods, Business Law. 


the school, 


For a copy address 


National Park Seminary 
JAMES E. AMENT, LL. D., President 


(Suburbs). 
education of young women. All the best features of 
the large and the small school. 
Art, Elocution, Domestic Science, Floriculture, Arts 
Secretarial branches, Library 


Modern gymnasium—indoor and open-air sports, 
Bowling, Swimming, Riding. 
and consideration for the individual. 
its thorough equipment, its training in 
home-making, told fully in our illustrated catalog. 


Registrar, National Park Seminary, Box 170 


For the higher 


Specialists in Music, 


Democracy of life 
The story of 


Forest Glen, Maryland 


EASTERN ACADEMY 


30 m. from Washington. Affiliated with EASTERN COLLEGE. 
Superior Music Conservators Equipment modern, New ‘Gym.’ 
Athletie Sports. dtealthful country life. Standard A. B. course in 
the college. Also 2 year degree course in Domestic Science. 
Virginia, Manassas, Kox 2. Dr. H. U. Roop, Pres. 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY ror Young Ladies. 


Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 12th. In the beautiful and 


historic Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, 
modern equipment. Studenta from 30 states. Courses: Collegiate 
(3 years), Preparatory (4 years), with certificate 7. a Music, 


Art and Domestic Science. Catalog. STAUNTON 


| “The Out-Door Players 


- A Summer School MARIE WARE LAUGHTON 
: Cam Director and Coach 


=~ Peterborough, New Hampshire 

3 Sourse in Pageantry—LOTTA ALMA CLARK. 
ges an Interpretive Dancing—ALEXIS KOSLOFF. 
Pla 


. Pantomimes, Dances given on the Ideal Out-Door = 


Stagd 
until June Bide., Boston, Mass. 


ALOHA CAMPS FOR GIRLS 


3 distinct camps—ages,. 7-13, 13-17, 17-25. Fun, 
Frolic. Friendships. All sports. 12 years’ experience. 
for health and safety. lDllustrated booklet. 


Mrs. E. L. Gulick, 266 Lake Rd., Fairlee, Vermont 


SARGENT CAMPS for GIRLS 


DR. DUDLEY A. SARGENT, Pres. Peterboro, N. H. 
Two camps—Seniors, 14-21. Juniors, 8-13. Finest plant and 
equipment in America. All sports. Horseback riding. Arts and 
Crafts. Dramatics. Safety and health our first consideration. 
THE SECRETARY, 26 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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— clothes needs this valuable and fascinating 
Col 


| 25 West 35th St., New York 


SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE—for Women 


Degree accepted as basis for graduate work in leading colleges and 
universities. Art, Music, Home Economics. Emilie Watts McVea, 
A.M., Litt. D., President. THE ACADEMY offers general and col- 
lege preparatory courses. For catalogue and views of college and 
academy, address the Secretary, Box 12, Sweet Briar, Virginia. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE Historic Junior College. 

Girls and Young Women. 
55th vear. $400. No Extras. Social Training. Two-year College 
Courses, Preparatory and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Domestic Science, Tennis, Basketball, Gymnasium. Students 
from many states. Ideal climate. Non-sectarian. High standards. 
Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., 232 College Place, Petersburg. Va. 


Schools 


OME - TUTORING. LAY 
OmIGINA BY-CARL-N.-WER 


20 Illustrated Correspondence 
Lessons $20.00 


buys, 


COSTUME DESIGN ~— 


Everybody who makes, wears, sells or de- 


THE CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
Department H. &! East Madison Street, Chicago 


COSTUME DESIGN DE LUXE 


Designers Super o by Corre spondence and 
Residence, ““Made in France” Courses via 


BROWN’S SALON STUDIO, 373 5th Ave., N.Y. 


DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY 
designing and pattern cutting o—_ for wholesale; retail or home 
use. School open all Summer. all or write for particulars. 

McDOWELL DRESSMAKING “AND MILLINERY SCHOOLS 
Estab. 1876 *hartered under Regents 
209 So. State St., Chicago 


Fiftiecth Anniversary Year 
Harper's Bazar, July, 1917 
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Vocational Schools 


Vocational Schools 


“Mush Conserv atory——; 


CHICAGO 


Expression MUSIC Languages» 


An institution of national prominence. 
ulty, including many artists 
The Only Conservatory in Chicago Maintaining 


Its Own Dormitories 
Catalog and information on request. 


KENNETH 
Pres. and Directo 


Fall Term opens Sept. 17th. 
E. B. Schwenker, Secy. 


The School 


of international reputation. 


EDGAR A. NELSON 
Assoqiate Director 


Distinguished Fac- 


800 N. Clark Street 


One a the Dormitortes 


A real Home for 
Music Students 


Europe and America’s Most Eminent Teachers 


New York’s modern, up-to-date Music School. 
and the Arts taught from the beginning to the highest artistic finish by a distinguished faculty. 


Terms:— Tuition, Board, Practicing, etc. Send for booklet. 


Mehlin piano used exclusively 


YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC AND ARTS=== 
Central Park West, Corner 95th Street, New York 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


Pupils 
May Enter Any Da 


All Branches of Musi 


School Dormitories—Proper Chaperonage 


Institute of Musical Art 
———= of the City of New York —— 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
120 Claremont Avenue, Corner 122nd Street 
A well-endowed school. Complete Courses in all branches 
of Musical Art. Preparatory, Regular and 
Post-graduate Departments 
Session—October 15th, 1917, to June Ist, 1918. 
Extra Examinations—October 1st to 11th, inclusive. 


Prospectus and further information furnished on applica- 
tion to The Secretary. 


The 2&merican National College of Dancing 
FACULTY: 
G. HEPBURN WILSON, M. B. The American Authority on 


Modern Dancing, 

VERONINE VESTOFF. Formerly Ballet Master for Anna 
Pavlowa and Adeline Genee. 

SONIA SEROVA. Interpretative and Nature Dancing. 

OSCAR DURYEA. Authoritative Normal Instructor of America. 

OTTOKAR BARTIK. Ballet Master, Metropolitan Opera House. 

MARGARET CRAWFORD.Creator of SocietyF etes and Pageants. 

NED WAYBURN. Theatrical Dance Productions. 

FRANK H. NORMAN. For 35 years Instructor to British Royalty. 


NATIONAL NORMAL COURSE 
by the above Pocutays 96 full hours, at the Hotel McAlpin, New York City 
— weeks, August 20 to September rist. Normal Course fee, including one 
year’s Correspondence Service from the College--- 00. 

Write for Application and Full Particulars 
562 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Franklin H. Sargent, President 
33rd Year 
Detailed lo he Secretary 
Room came Fl New York 


Con with 
CHARLES MAN’S 
Empire Theatre and Companies 


HENDERSON SCHOOL 


of Oratory and Dramatic Arts 
Alfred E. Henderson, Director 
AEOLIAN HALL - NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of EXPRESSION 


Chartered by the Regents of the University of the State of New York 


Summer Session Special Summer 
June, July and Aug. Catalogue 
Voice Training, Elocution, Public Speaking, Pantomime, Drama 
and Photo Play; Classic and Social Dancing; Physical Culture. 
Class and Individual Instruction. 
CHARLOTTE SULLEY PRESBY, Director : 
318 West 57th Street New York City 


ALVIENE Authority on 


Each department a large school in it- 

self. Academic, Technical and Prac- DRAMATIC 
tical ‘Students’ STAGE 

atre an tc Co. affor ew or 

Appearances. For catalogue, write 


Thomas Irwin, Secretary 


Mentioning Study Desired DANCE “ARTS 
225 West 57th Street, near Broadway, New York 


| The Maydwell School of Expression and Arts 


~ The only school in Washington where SELF-CONTROL 
AND POISE are gained through co-ordination of Mind, 


Body and‘ Voice. Diploma courses including Dramatic 
- Art, Fublic Speaking, Gymnastics, Classic Dancing. 
_ Thorough courses in Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
- Write for catalogue. 
1306 G STREET, N. W., TON, 
Fiftieth Anniversary Year 
Harper’s Bazar, July, 1917 


The Lesley School of Household Arts 
Courses given by Harvard edueators. Prepares for 
home efficiency. Residence and house mother. 
Mrs. EpituH Lestey WoLkFARD 
Miss Lucy MacInnes Principals 
29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


WORCESTER, Massachusetts. 
orcester Domestic Science School 


Normal and Home-making courses. Trains for teachers of cookery, 
sewing, matrons, dieticians, housekeepers. The first school devoted 
solely to Normal Domestic Science training. ——— occupy 
exceptional positions. Opens Sept. 18th, 1917. Addres 

Mrs. F. A. W ETHERED, 158 Daatitete Road. 


New Haven Normal 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 31st year. Fits for teaching, 
physical training, playground work. Vocational bureau. Dormi- 
tories, 2 gymnasiums. New Dining Hall, 9 buildings. Enclosed 3- 
acre campus. Boathouse, athletic fields, 80 acres on Sound. 


MassacuHvusETTs, Boston, 779 Beacon Street 
Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


29th year. New building. Courses of one, two and three 
years. Positions for grac uates. Similar courses in Medical 
Gymnastics and Playgrounds. Apply to THE SECRETARY. 


The Sargent School 


Established 1881. Largest teachers’ department for phys- 
ical education in the worl seneral and special courses 
prepare for healthy womanhood. Address for booklet, 

Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 


for Physical 
Education 


Hindergarten Training School 
Affiliated with New York University. Two years’ course 
accredited by New York State and City Boards of Educa- 
tion. Summer courses. 
Miss Harriette Me issa Principal. 
New York, N. Y. City, Washington Sq., N. Y. University. 
Architectural and Land- 


The Cambridge School of Architectural and tand- 


Graduates have open to them a profession offering good 
incomes; not overcrowded. Professional 'mstruction in 
theory and practice. Open all year. Booklet. 210 Brattle 
Building, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


Special Schools 


Miss Woods’ School for Exceptional Children 


Every modern 


in an ideal suburban home, for the 
maz) care and training of children who, 
through mental or physical dis- 
} ability, are unable to attend public 
or private schools. Fourteen miles 
from Philadelphia. Booklet. 
| Mollie A. Woods, Principal. 


Roslyn, Penna. Box 152 


Florence Nightingale School 
Nervous and Backward Children 


Boarding School: 238th Street and Riverdale Avenue 
ay School: 315 West 87th Street 


Full particulars on application 


Vocational Schools 


Russell Sage College of 
Practical Arts 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with 
Emma Willard School. . 


Designed for the vocational and_ professional 
training of women. Secretarial Work, Household 
Economics and Industrial Arts: Special students 
admitted. S. degree. Address Secretary, 


Russell Sage College of Practical Arts Troy, New York 


She Art of Dressmaking 


You can now learn in your own home the se- 
crets of fashionable dressmaking. Through fas- 
cinating, wonderfully illustrated lessons you can 
easily’ and quickly learn every detail of garment 
construction—how to draft patterns, cut, fit, 
make, drape and trim fashionable garments 
of every kind. Also just how to interpret and 
apply each new style development in making 
clothes for yourself or others. 

A complete and thoroughly practical 
course that -will prepare you to take up 
dressmaking, make your own clothes 
or direct the work of your modiste. 
Endorsed by experts and hundreds of 
delighted students. An equally com- 
plete course in Millinery. 

Send for handsome booklet, stating 
whether most interested in home or 
professional dressmaking or millinery. 

oman’s Institute of Domestic Arts and Sciences a 


Fi Dept. 36-U 425 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. g B 


Dressmaking 2eizring,, Dres- 

g Cutting and Millinery 
comprehensively and thoroughly taught by the S. T. 
Taylor System (invented 1848). Pupils make their 
own dresses in class. Schools throughout the country. 
For full information address 


S. T. TAYLOR CO., Publishers of LE BON TON 
Dept. H, 13-15 West 34th St., N. Y. C. 


HOME SCHOOL 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
Founded by Mrs. W. D. Herrick, in 1881. Individual training. 
securing most satisfactory results in self-control, articulation and 
application in work and play. Open all the year. Exceptional 
opportunity for permanent pupils. Terms, $800 and up. 
iss Frances J. Herrick, 10 S. Prospect St., Amherst, Mass. 


DIXIE SCHOOL 
(Annex to Home Place School.) For backward children. 
The aim is to (1) remove cause of backwardness; (2) dis- 
cover native ability ; (3) develop possible powers for self- 
support, LIcE C. Hinckriey, M. A., Director 
VIRGINIA, Rilbaond. Alvista Heights, 1604 Lamb Ave. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 42nd year begins Oct, 1st 


SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Instructors : ee and gg, L. Hale, F. A. Bosley, 
W. James, L. P. Thompson, R. McLellan; Modeling—Bela L. Pratt 
Design—Huger Ellictt, H. H. Clark. "Seholarehtns and Traveling Schol- 
arships. For circular, address 


ALICE F. BROOKS, Manager 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN NEW YORK 


New York School of Fine and Applied Art 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres. Ten Depts. 


For teachers and professional workers in Life 
Drawing, Costume Design, Interior Decoration. 
New York City 


Susan F. Bissell, Sec. 2239 Broadway 


The Best School to Study Art 


is in Boston—The New School 
Costume Design. Interior Decoration. Com- 

mercial Art. Illustrating, Drawing and Paint- 

ing. Open all the year. 

Douglas John Connah, Director, 248 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Phila. School of Design for Women 
BROAD & MASTER STS. REOPENS OCT. 1 


Full courses in Art and Industrial Art, Practical De - 
signing in_all its branches. Illustration. Fashion TIllus- 
tration. Educational Psychology. 


P. A. B. WIDENER FELLOWSHIP 
TO EUROPE FOR DESIGN 


THE FIFTH AVENUE SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 


Beloved of Students 
Approved by Parents 
Endorsed by Employers 


503 Fifth Avenue 


iss Conklin’s Secretarial School 


Commercial Engineers’ Building 
NEW YORK 


LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 


OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE, HORTICULTURE 
AND GARDENING for women. Founded 1901. Provides 
our graduates with a new and lucrative field of work ‘Three- 
year course. For information apply to THe Principat. 
Groton, Massachusetts. 


at 42nd Street 


Eighteenth Year. 
37 WEST 39th STREET 
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Boys’ 


Boys’ Schools 


Schools Boys’ Schools 


Mackenzie School 
On Lake Walton, Monroe, N.Y. 


NE of the more conservative Eastern Schools for boys, situ- 
O ated in the Upper Ramapo region of Orange County, near 
Tuxedo and West Point. Very careful individual attention is 
a distinguishing mark of the school, and is permitted by its 
limited enrollment. 

The elevation of approximately 1,000 feet justifies many family 
physicians in recommending the health conditions of this school. 
The climate in its region is in strong contrast to the climate nearer 
the New York, or New Jersey, coast lines.. The location is 2% 
miles from the village, in the open country. | 

There are a few vacancies in the Summer School; but early 
application for the next School Year, 1917-1918, is advisable. 
Correspondence and conference invited; address the Registrar, 
Mackenzie School, Monroe, New York. 


é 


_ The Upper School is for boys from 12 years, and the Lower School for 
boys from 9 years. In common with recent boarding school foundations in 
England, it 1s believed there are signal advantages in having younger boys 
in the same school community with older boys, provided that a high stand- 
ard of scholarship and discipline is maintained in the Upper School. 


ISIAIMINETAS 
SPRINGS SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 
Complete college preparatory course; 
special course in agriculture. Endorsed 
by every American university. Delight- 
fully logated in the foothills of the Alle- 
rhanies. Modern buildings and equip- 
aent. Athletics. At Kiski nothing is 
left undone to promote the student’s 


day. 
training 1s prescr 


Saltsburg, Pa. 


These schools 


Peddie 


Meets the parents’ requirement of modern 
equipment, high scholastic and moral standards 
and a rational, healthful school life. It secures 
the enthusiastic co-operation of the boy because 


about anyone of t 


FOR YOUR BOY 


On this page you will find a very 
select group of boys’. schools; each 
one typifies the spirit of America to- 
Physical as 


It is necessary to enroll for the 


health, comfort, education and morals. ; Tigi 
Classes limited, affording individual coming term now. By so doing you 
instruction. Faculty especially quali- will relieve your mind of the school Mark H.C. Spiers 
fied. 30th year opens Sept. 25. Write problem for the balance of the Sum- Headmaster ee FF: 
for catalog. Kindly address Dept. 4. mer and insure agg 263. 
appointment in the Fall, when there evon, 
Kiskiminetas Springs School will be 


Harper’s Bazar, and this School Di- | 
rectory commends each one to you. | 
If you desire special 


Harper’s Bazar; for particulars about 
the service, turn to page 5. 


Spiers Junior School ¥ 
For Boys up to 16 years 


COUNTRY school in the beautiful 
Main Line district of Philadelphia. 
Its purpose is sound training in habits of 
work for young boys. Its attractions of Equipment, 
Intimacy, Athletics, Scout Work, Gardening, 
Manual Training, Dramatics, Horseback Riding, 
etc., give fullest scope to all a true boy’s tastes, 
and fulfill his parents’ desires. 
Full information 


well as mental 
ibed at all of them. 


are all known to 


information 
he schools, write to 


(‘Mercersburg Academy | 
Mercersburg, Pa. 

AIM OF THE SCHOOL—A thorough physical, mental and : = 
moral training for college or business. 
SP RIT OF SCHOOL—A manly tone of self-reliance under 
Christian masters from the great universities. Personal atten- 
tion to each boy. 


of its expert faculty leadership, its body of 300 
picked students, its fine equipment for athletics, 
and ‘‘Military Drill,’’ high standing in all outdoor sports, 
strong literary and musical clubs and general policy of 
keeping its students busy in worth-while ways. 
@ Peddie Institute is located nine miles from Princeton, midway 
tween New York and Philadelphia. Modern school buildings. 
Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Athletic Field and 60-acre Campus. 
Summer Camp. Its certificate is honored by all colleges accepting 
certificates. Endowment permits moderate rates. 52d year. Catalog. 


R. W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 7-S, Hightstown, N. J. 


KEEWATIN ACADEMY for BOYS 


An individual instruction school. Outdoor life, all the year. 
Winter term. St. Augustine, Fla. 
SUMMER SCHOOL and CAMP now in session. 
. Address Secretary, Prairie du chien, Wisconsin. 


REPARES for 


CONNECTICUT, BROOKFIELD CENTER 
tific school. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 


Has grown forty-two years under the same master. Read what 

parents think of the unconscious growth in character in its boys. 
FREDERICK CURTIS, Principal. 
GERALD B. CURTIS, Assistant Principal. 


YEATES SCHOOL 

Our experience indicates that every boy is different and 
must be handled individually to be handled successfully. 
We have an interest in the boy and a most complete equip- 
ment for him to enjoy as he grows. For. details address 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 


Competent master at 
the head of each department. 


LOCATION—In the country, 
famous Cumberland 

beautiful and healthful 
EQUIPMENT— Modern 


on* the western slope of the 
“alley, one of the most 
spots of America. 

and complete. Magnifi- 


cent new gymnasitum building. 
— ‘ Write for catalogue and 
William Mann Irvine, AL. D. **The Spirit of ,Mercersburg’’ 
Headmaster, Box 158 New 


ry Designed Exclusively for Younger 
Boys. Nota“prep” ool 
Pure air, pure water, active outdoor life. Vigi- ae 
lant watchfulness of personal habits. Right think- 
ing and manliness developed through comrade- aoe 
ship of teachers and boys on playground, in social q ; 
hours and in classroom. Genuine home life. 1000 4 F ; 
feet above sea level in Illinois hill country. One hour from 8 aa 


any college or scien- 


HEADMASTER, Box 724, LANCASTER, Pa. 


Healthfully located in beautiful Garden City, Chicago. Splendid northern Sumnter Camp at Onekama, Mich. oe 
Long Island, 18 miles from New York. TODD SEMINARY a 
Buildings completely equipped. Gymnasium, FOR BOYS 70th YEAR WOODSTOCK, IxL. a 
swimming pool, fine athletic fields. | — 
A Lower School for Younger Boys. — 
For Information and Catalog address: — 
WALTER R. MARSH, Headmaster, 158 Stewart Ave., Garden City, L. I. p : 
The Aim of the McBurney School is to pre- 4 


They are being trained to the minute at Culver—boys from every part of the 
country ; trained for quick thinking and quick acting in emergencies and . ie 
straight thinking in the things that last. All the resources of the a 
best-equipped secondary school in the country back a system 
of military training which is regarded by the United 
States War Department as being “as near per- 
fection as it can be.’”’ Send your son to 
Culver if you want him strong, vigor- 
ous, alert, efficient, with the 
ability to get there physic- 
ally and mentall 
faster than 
the other 
fellow. 


‘ 


Making Red-blooded Americans at €ULVER 


pare boys for colleges and scientific schools. Its 
courses are broad enough, however, to serve boys 
who do not expect to go to college. Day pupils ¥ 
only are accepted. ‘To these boys it gives the a 
discipline and the physical equipment of the a 
best boarding schools, at very moderate cost. ; 

The school is directedsby the West Side Y. M. 
C. A. Every interested parent or boy is invited 
to call at the school. Catalogues on application. 
Registrations should be made early as the en- 
rollment is limited. The tuition fee is $150 for 
the lower forms, and $200 for the upper. 


Lewis Porter Damon, A.B. (Brown), A.M. (Harvard) 
318 W. 57th St. Headmaster New York 


ee 


Ak 


The catalog shows 
that all the enthusi- 
astic description you’ve 
heard of Culver are true. 


THE PRESIDENT’S AIDE 
Culver, Indiana 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


Fiftieth Anniversary Year 
11 Harper's Bazar, July, 1917 
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andirons & grates 


HEARTH FURNITURE. Make your Fire- 
place the center of hospitality. Booklet. Home 
and the Fireplace—Gratis. Write Colonial Fire- 
place Company, 4603 W. 12th St., 


Chicago. 


WE prepay freight; 1000 hearth articles; qual- 
ity, beauty, correctness, economy; satis. guar. 
Cata., suggest’ns, advice, ideas free. Sunderland 
Bros. (Estab. 1883) 332 So. 17th, Omaha, Neb. 


antiques 


ANTIQUES, world’s ‘ ‘ ail 
shop. rench, English,Spanish,Italian,Chinese, 
jewels, paintings, laces, embroideries, carvings, 

porcelains,rare hangings. C.V.Miller,249 5th Av. 


BIRN’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 101 W. 37th St. A 
few choice examples of re: il antiques together 
with some very good copies, hand-made of old 
Woods, at our shop. Repairs of all kinds. 


CHOICE Antiques: furniture, rare china, Ben- 
nington, colored & Stiegel glass, Sheffield plate, 
Prism lamps, etc. Send for list. Mrs. C. E. Page, 
76 Atwater Ter., Springfield, Mass. 


ANTIQUE DEALERS and Private Collectors. 

Genuine Bristol and Stourbridge (Eng- 

land); purple and blue Glass, Candlesticks, 
Salt Cellars, Vases, 


DRINKING GLASSES, covered and uncov 
ered Compotes, etc.; $3 to $25. Write for 
tage and pictures. T 4 English Antique 
Co., 421 Madison Avenue, New York. 


NEW YORK GALLERIES 
Grand Rapids Furniture Co., Inc. 
Plates of interesting interiors, gratis on request. 
34-36 West 32d Street. New York City 


art galleries 


R. DUDENSING & SON 

45 W. 44th St., N.Y.C. eign & American 
Paintings. Largest collection of original Water 
Colors in America, suitable Gifts for all occa'ns. 


UNIQUE, OUT-OF-THE-COMMONPLACE 

gift wares in metal and leather. Hand wrought. 

Pictorial catalogue free. Art Work Shop, 449 
SHicott Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


SPECIAL’ beth Nu of Garden Pastels by 
bet 
Catalogue on ~<a est. 
The Little Galuer. 15 East 40th St., 


art embroidery 


CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS. Quaint, ar- 
tistic set of 4 plates $100. Special prices to shops 

Individual designs, monograms and  omtaans 
to order. Edith Allen Hall Studio, Stamford, Ct. 


eNRY HESSE, 399 Sixth Ave., 24-25 St., 
for our Soldier boys. C olumbia. 
Roos Shepherd Yarns. French Tapestries. 


New shipment. 


BEADS, X STITCHIMAT. Canvas Tap., Wool. 
Silk, Gold and Linen Threads. Everything that 
cannot be had elsewhere. Send stamps for lists. 
Peter Bender, Imp. 111 EK. 9th St., N. Y. C. 


LEPROUX, 77 W. 46th St., N. ¥.: 
Mme. Vigouroux. Designing. stamping, em- 
broiderers of monograms, initials, 
Buttons covered; pinking. Out of town orders. 


late with 


Direct from 


box. $1. 
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China come 


these razor-keen scissors, 
forged from Oriental 
horse shoes. In attractive 


HESE things are selected 

at random from the shops 

on these pages. To pur- 
chase, send check to Miss Jane 
Jarvis, Harpers’ Bazar, 119 West 
40th Street, New York. 


To keep your receipts in neat order 
use this file of suede and_ brocaded 
silk, with Chinese tassel, $5. 


To make a good cake even 
more attractive, use these 
individual boxes. Any 


desired color may be or- 


dered. $5. 


Excellent French _per- 

fume in beautiful box. A language game is appropriately named 
Violette-Violette, Rose- “Lingo. Choice of French or Spanish. 
Rose, Acto. $5. $1 the pack. 


candies 
LORD’S DOLLAR CHOCOLATES in -l, 2, 


3 and 5 pound boxes delivered postpaid any- 
where in the United States, $1.00 per Ib. I. 
Lord & Son, 484 Congress St., Portland, Me. 


QUALITY & PREMIERE CHOCOLATES 
contain so much/real value that each piece is 
an advertisement in itself. To be had only at 
the better stores at 


65c., 85c. and $1.00 PER POUND. If your 
dealer does not carry them we would be pleased 
to coaag 4 you direct by parcel post. H. D. Foss 
& Co., Boston. N.-Y. Office, 41 Union Square. 


children things 


HELEN SPEER CHILDREN’S SHOP 
Garden things, Sport clothes, Toy and furni- 
ture. Summer shop, Shinnecock Rd., Southamp- 
ton, L. I. New Y ork address: 8 W. 47th Street. 


The Montessori Educational Materials for 
teaching children are being used successfully in 
leading homes & schoolsin Amer. Cata. Lon Lig 
The House of Childhood,Inc.,16 Horatio St., N.Y 


cleaning & dyeing 


KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING AND 
Dyeing Co., high class cleaners and dyers; 
gowns cleaned and returned in 24 hours. Main 


office 402 E. 31st St. Branches in ‘phone book. 


corsets. 


GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS, 
fitted by esquseese corsetieres. Over fifty dif- 
ferent models $2 up. Olmstead Corset Co., 

179 Madison nd at 34th Street, N. Y. c. 


MME. BINNER 

Corsetiere, is cultivating figures with her famous 
corsets. Internationally famous for thirty 
years. 561 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


BERTHE MAY’S MATERNITY CORSET. 
Special for purpose. Dress as usual. Uninter- 
rupted comfort. Mail orders. Write for book- 
let. 19, or call at 10 East 46th Street, New York. 


MME. ROSE LILLI, Corsetiere 

of only Rose Lilli Corset for 
5 yea the remier custom-made corset 
15 West 45th St., PNew York.. Tel. 2818 Bryant. 


MME. GARDNER, Mer. LEPAPPION Cor- 
set Co. After years of scient. designing our mod- 
els are univers. admitted to be of <a: re & 
workmanship. 45 W. 55th St., N. Y. 866. 


ARE YOU WELL CORSETED? Or wear: 


ing a gH 
Fifth Av (cor. 
Phone Vanderbilt 2524. 


ROSO COMBINATION Belt Corset—wonder- 
ful uplift for antes hernia, etc. Laced front. 
Corset & combination belt, $15 up. Booklet. 
Corset Shoo. Opposite Ritz. 


WE guarantee our statement by giving what we 
guarantee (a perfect on Ready-to-wear corse 
our own models, $5 up. oso Corset Shop, 1 
E. 46th St., N. Y. ‘Gootae Ritz-Carlton. 


ATHENIA CORSETS 
Sold only at 
Chandler's Corset Store, 
50 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


beauty culture 


JOHN POST’S Skin Food & Tissue Builder 
quickly stimulates flabby muscles, rejuvenates 
the skin, imparts ew vitality & freshness to face. 
$1. Send for ‘‘Beauty’’ bkit. 200 W.72 St., N.Y. 


beds and bedding 


SPIRO’S Eyebrow & Ey elash imparts 


HARVE Y’S HAND BLEACH keeps the hands 


MME. S. SCHWARTZ 
(‘ustom-made corsets for the woman of 
fashion. 11 East 47th Street, New York City. 

Telephone 1552 Murray Hill. 


expression. WDarkens, lasts 2 to eks. Un-j| youthful; bleaches brown spots; refines coarse h : ] 
affected by washing or creams. Box $1. Treat-| skin; wonderful results;. 50 cents per jar. “ig corset ospita 
ment 50c. 26 W. 38th & 132 W. 23rd St., N. For sale at B. Altman & Co Beading 

MARY GREY EYE LASH GROWER is | MIRACLE MASK with daily home treatment | 7 WEST 45TH STREET. NEW YORK CORSETS Been oe TO ORDER 
harmless; nourisheseyelashes, makinglong, silky. | $5: for wrinkles, flabbiness, enlarged pores & dis- Every kind Repaired and Copied 


ultivates marv elously -longused: recommended: 
cannotbeimitated. $1 00. Mary Grey, 2 E.46thSt. 


colored skin. Send for cir. H., with _—-- 
M. Wood, 500 Fifth Avenue, N. ; 


bed, 
or matress. 


ones made 
Mail orders our specialty. 


CHER-ROSE, perfect waterproof lip tint. With 
& without color. Prevents & heals chapped aipe 
immediately; invaluable to motorists: price 

A.J. MacHale, 420 Boylston St., Boston, al 


Su 

Kelton Gibson’s wonderful skin tonic—cooling- 
invigorating: relieves all skin irritations; harm- 
less; $1-$2 bot. Studio 1001-185 Mad. Ave.34 st. 


ummer tan & freckles prevented by using M. 


SPECIALTY — DAY BEDS 
Large variety. 
Prices to suit 
all pocketbooks. 


JUST send your measurements. I will do the 
rest. Res ady made corsets and brassieres. 
Rose O'Connell, 17 West 42nd Stree 
New York. T elephone Vanderbilt 3278" 


GRAY HAIR TONIC that will not dye hair or 
skin but restores gray hair to its natural color. 
Price $1.00. J. MacHale, 420 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


books 


IMPROVE LOOKS 
f your bedroom 

the day 

with one of our 


dancing 


MME. JULIAN’S Face Preparations have 
stood the test for 40 years without harmful 
results. W. 47th St... Phone 
Brvant 4427. 


**‘Eat and Be Well’’ by Eugene Christian. 
This book shows you how to select your food 
according to the season, your age, and the 
work you do. Price $1, post paid. 


DAY BEDS 
Call and see our 
showrooms or write 
for information. 


OUIS H. CHALIF, Graduate Russian Im- 
perial Ballet School, personally teaches all 
branches of the Dance: daily normal classes for 
teachers: brochure, 163-5 W. 57th Su.,N. Y.bDkIt 


“‘DERMACARO” the one perfect, harmless face 
bleach; makes skin clear, soft & velvety; fregkles « 
moth patches vanish; $2.00. Sold only by The Paris 
Dermacaro Co., 142 Cutler Bidg., Rochester, \N. ¥ 


**How to Live 100 Years’’ by Eugene Chris- 
tian. Pocket edition of menus for all stomach 
disorders; $1 ppd; send for above 3 books to 

The Christian Dietetic Soc., 213 W. 79 St. 


WE ALSO HAVE 
a complete line of 
single and double 
beds, children’s beds. 


STUDIO HALL. Music & dancing studios 
available for lessons, recitals, or social affairs. 
Rented by hour or day. 220 Madison Avenue. 
Murray Hill 427. KE. R. Schultz, Director. 


& preserves the skin in its natural beauty. Pro- 
ducing rege velvety skin on face, neck & shoul- 
ders. 2.00 per jar prepaid. 


BUCK’S SKIN FOOD prevents 


MOTHER DEAR: please read ‘‘Betty saadiiela™ 
& ‘*Peter Pansy”’ to the children & other titles from 
world famous “Garden series’’ each. Circulars 
free. Warren Books, 9c ulter Blg.,Rochester, N.Y. 


TABLE BEDS 
Cradles, cribs, 
folding beds, of 
all styles and woods. 


MODERN DANCES THOROUGHLY taught 
25c for three lessons, private instructor; 50c half 
hour lesson, private room, private instructor. 
Dancing Carnival, Lex’g’n Ave., 46th St. ent. 


BUCK’S SKIN BLEACH restores discolored 
skin of face, neck & shoulders to white velvety 
condition; $1.50 bot. ppd. Send immediately for 
bkt. A. Buck’s Studio Arcade, Bronxville, N. Y. 


“CHICK CHICKADEE” and “ROB ROBIN’”’ 
by same author are 75c each, telling about every 
feathered songster that fills our woods with music— 
Warren Books, 149 Culter Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


BOX 
o fit any bed f 
$14. 00, $16.00, $21 
and up. 


FREE TAXICAB SERVICE to above Dancing 
Carnival. Phone 8610 Murray Hill. Will send 
for you between 4th and 80th Streets, free of 


charge. Open all summer, afternoons, cvenings. 


LYFORD’S Hair Invigorator makes_ fluffy, 
lustrous, beautiful hair, removes dandruff & 
brightens the color—not a dye. Pri®@e Sl. A.G. 
Lyford, 128 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


he Day Before Marriage’’, by Mary Dale 
Hand La or | page designs, $1, $2, & $2.5 
Wa tter, Pub., Los Angeles, Gat 


MATTRESSES 
of cotton felt, best 
quality, very durable . 
for $9.00 and up. 


The Vestoff-Serova School, 26 F.46 St.,N.Y.C. 
Nature Dancing, Russian, Ballet, Interpreta- 
tive,etec. Illus. text books on Nature or Russian 
dancing; $5 vol.: descriptive cata. H on request. 


BARLATTAR FEyebrow Grower darkens & 
grows eyebrows & lashes: espec. good for in- 
flamed eyelids: endorsed by physicians; $1. A.G. 
Lyford, 128 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


brassieres 


REPAIRING" 
and refinishing 
done by experts. 
Satisfaction assured. 


dressmaking 


COCOA FROST tightens flabby skin & keeps 


The ‘‘CLEO EVENING BRASSIERE”’, indis- 


A SYNONYM : 
George M. Miller and 


STYLE AND FIT GUARANTEED—I will 
Remodeling 2. 


wrinkles from forming, or money refunded. | pensable for dancers & evening wear. Nothing call at your home for fittings. 
One jar convinces you. Price $1.00. Parisian | whatever over the shoulders. Holds the bust all that is best in beds, specialty in the most expert manner. Miss 
Specialist, 1358 Broadway, Room ©. firm. Stays in place. Satisfaction assure bedding, and springs. Squires, 203 W. 87th St., N. Y. Sch. 7553. 


MOSELEY’S FRENCH CREAM nourishes, 


cleanses & whitens skin: endorsed by Melba, 


TRY IT—you will never wear any other: made 
of Flesh of White Satin, $2.50: or Italian Silk, 
$3. (mail orders filled). Loutse Pat- 


Nordica & Marlowe. Sold at Macy's: 2 0zs. §1 
Moseley’s, 164A Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Fifticth Anniversary Year 
Harper’s Bazar, July, 1917 


entee & maker, 500 Fifth Av.,cor. 42 St.,N.Y.C. 


REMEMBER THE ADDRESS : 
George M. Miller, 
7 West 45th Street, 
New York City. 


MISS A. I. SLATER,70 W. 38th St.,Specializes 
in mail orders, personal attention to each h order 
assuring perfect satisfaction. Smart gowns for all 


occasions, FancyTailor Suits. Unusual remodeling. 
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entertainments 


LIBERAL PRICES paid by Mme. Naftal for | 


fine misfit or slightly used gowns, coats, & suits. 
Satisfactory service to patrons at a distance. 
{me. Naftal, 69 West 45th Stre@ét, N. Y. C. 


BAAR Orchestras and Musical rahe, 

Musicales, weer receptions, teas, dinners, 

dances. etc. Brown, Bus. Megr., 106 


BETTER GRADE OF GOWNS, suits, wraps, 
pis etc. We need at once. Absolutely highest 
rices. Annett Aarons, 742 6th Ave., N.Y. Te 
765 Bry. Out of town customers use parcel post. 


interior decoration 


ladies’ tailors 


DISTINCTIVE INTERIORS DESIGNED. 
Homes furnished with individuality. Decorative 
needs exec. by exp. shoppers. Fabrics Appraisals 

R. Bremner Co., 680 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


SCHOTZ & CO. Tailored Suits—Afternoon 
and Evening Gowns. Direct Paris Importations. 
Soee™ facilities for out of town orders. 
471 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Ww. 57th St., "y. Phone 780 Circle. 
6 
CO, a new game for smart parties. Fun 
either French or Spanish. 
end $1 for Li Centaphrase -Society, 623 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SARA BAXTER 

Purchases used women’s apparel. Guarantees 

fair treatment. 107 West 47th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Bryant 1066 


EDITH M. PALMER CO., 11 EF. 41st St.,.N.Y. 
Interior Decorators 
Lamps Shades 
Painted furniture and chintzes. 


SCHWARTZ BROS., 429-5th Av. High class 
tailors, makers of authentic copies of imported 
and original models embodying materials & work- 
manship of the highest excellence at $60 up. 


employment agencies 


MISS MISS BRINKLEY, 507-5th Ave., N. Y., nr. 
42d. Tel. Vanderbilt 4743. Supplies governesses 
housekeepers, competent household servants, 
personal ally investigating ref. Inventories taken. 


gowns remodeled 


MRS. SERRELL 
Interior decorator 
Personal atmosphere Expressive interiors. 


OSCAR STEIN, 138 W. 97th St.. N.Y.C. 

Suits of exclusive "sty le made to order for $50. 00 

up. Workmanship and material of the finest 


MISS MISS SHEA’S Employment Agency, 30 E. 42d 
St. The 42d St. Building. Supplies hh er 
servants, male and female, in all capacities for 
city & country. References carefully investig’d. 


MISS LIND, successor to Lind & Nylander. 
Scandinavian employment bureau agency. Se- 
lected male & female help of all nations. 786 
Jexington Avenue. Plaza 1657. 


Studio, 122 E.17th St., N. Y. C. Tel. Sty. 5487. quality. Telephone Riverside 2652 
**THE MENDING SHOP.’’ Gowns Tailored. CANDEE BOEHM CORPORATION FABRICANT 
Suits Remodeled Shop Blouses and dies’ Tailor 
Gowns Refitted. Miss H. Redding Coughlin, 17 Works Ar Tailored Suits—Riding 
bE. 48th St.,.N.Y. No branch. Tel. 5062 Mur. H. 17 East asth Stre New Y ork City. 45 West Ath Stre j w York. 
MME. BLAIR—REMODELING SHOP WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE , OTZ, of 142 W. 57th St., calls your 
Out-of-style gowns & suits remodeled. Mail a Promp attention to his high-gr onde tailoring. Suits 


‘Also 
creator of latest fashions in gowns. Own mate- 
rials optional. 132 W. 91st, N.Y. Tel. 4884 River. 


Carefully Attended To. 


gowns & waists 


CANDEE BOEHM CORPORATION 
We shall be glad to make suggestions for 
furnishing or decorating 
your house. 


$40 up, skirts $12 up; Also remodel- 


to order. 
ing. Phone 1265 Circle. 


linens 


fancy dress & costumes 


REBUILDING OF GOWNS—All your last 


season’s frocks can be successfully remodeled 
after the fashions shown in this issue. Homer, 
ll’ W. 37th St., N.°-Y. Tel. 5265 Greeley. 


CANDEE BOEHM 
gives just as careful attention 
to small orders as to large ones 
17 East 48th Street, New York City 


FRANCESCA TEXTOR will rent or specially 
design and execute costumes for fancy dress oc- 
casions. Amateur plays receive personal super- 
vision. 104 W. 48th St., Tel. Bryant 4335. 


UNUSUAL BUT NOT EXTREME, our frocks, 
gowns and suits combine style and workman- 
ship. Artistic remodeling makes old gowns new. 
Von Kull Co., 11 West 35th Street, N. Y. C 


THE UN-UZ-UAL SHOP 
2453 Broadway _ 
near 9ist Street 
New York City 


OLIVIA CROSS-STITCHED LINENS & de- 
signs. Something new in old-fash. pattern-work. 
Hand quilted silk crib & bed puffs. Catalog. 
Olivia,Suite 3A, 166 Brewster St., Bridgeport, Ct. 


lingerie 


MASQUERADE COSTUMES. Any period, 


MADAME HAMAD—SMART GOWNS for 


DAINTY UNDERWEAR, Maids’ Aprons, Col- 


made to measure. To rent, or for sale. New all occasions. Made to order. Your materials ll lars & Cuffs; Table Linens; Bed Linens; Towels; 
ideas for fancy dress balls. Broadway Cos- optional. Remodeling. Mail orders solicited. cretonne Trousseaux; all moderately priced. “ey for cata. 
tuming | Co., 150 W. 48th St.,N.Y. Bryant 3440. Price reas. 72 W. 98 St.,N.Y.C.Tel. 1969 River. and MeGibbon & Co., 3 37th St. . St 
- TAMS—COSTUMES of every description | for MADELINE KRAEMER, 154 East 91st St. K Batiste Undervests, daintily made, trimmed 
every occasion to hire or made to —- Tel. 2430 Lenox. Formerly dressmaker .for covered with point d’esprit. No catalogue. Order direct 
leading Paris house.- Gowns, Waists and Neg- cabinets, stating size. Price $1.50. Miss Priest’s Individ- 


Every rented costume as clean as oe 
A. W. Fams, 1600 Broadway (48th St.), 


feathers & boas 


ligees a specialty. Send measurement blank. 


desk sets 


ual Shop, 100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


MRS. S. B. CLARKE, 182 Madison Ave., nr. 
34th St.; . Mur. Hill 4694. Correct styles in 
Gingham frocks from $15. Exceptional gowns 
to order; also-gowns for immediate delivery. 


BOUDOIR 


resser 


e 
Silk eovered 


HAND-MADE ORIGINAL tub-frocks, sport 
frocks, lingerie dresses and blouses imported 
and made-to- order. The Misses’ Larsen, 
50 West 56th Street. Phone 1985 Circle. 


EVER YTHING in feathers: Boas, Plumes, | WE ARE EARLIEST WITH THE LATEST | TELEPHONE SCREENS 
Paradise, etc. Your old feathers. made into new Prices to suit your pocketbook. Up to the and | 
Boas & Fancies. Write for information. Prompt minute gowns, waists, skirts, etc. The Art. uggage 
mail service. H. Methot, 29 W. 34th St., N. Y. “(Georgette Shop,’ G. Fischer. 2654 B’way. Novelties 
PAINLESS DRESSMAKING CRETONNE ““LIKLY”’ 5 year guaranteed Lu ’ 
5 yei ari ggage. Ward- 
: . ite, guaranteed with only one fitting. covered robe, dress, steamer trunks. ‘Traveling bags 
les re uction Evyleen B. Young, 3 West 47th St., Boudoir and suit cases. Bazar du Voyage, (309 Fifth 
: Mew York City. Bryant 9628. Furniture for (next card) Avenue, at 32nd Street, N. Catalogue. 
EXCESS OF rapidly removed SUMMER 
external use rabian Vigortone” strength- h mes 
ening, invigorating; $5 per bottle. Particulars on PTap O Ogy Write us maternity gyOwns 
request. Vigortone Co., Coraopolls, Pa. for our 
SUPERFLUOUS Fiesh reduced by modern scien- | EXPERT in graphology, character - readings RATED MARY L. SANDERS, 149 Tremont St., Bos- 
tific electrical method. No dieting or exercising re- from handwriting. Send $1 and specimen of heat --. aa ton. Maternity Gowns, Infants’ Wear, Matern- 
quired. Dr. R. Newman, lic. phys., 286 5th Ave., handwriting on plain paper. Alicia, Box-245 showing o ity Corsets & Brassieres, described & illust. tn 
(near 30th St.,) N. Y.C. Phone Mad. Sq. 575s. Greenwich, Conn. unusual , of attractive bklet. Send for it now & save money. 
people, Reducing Baths used by DAINTY 
peopl e hairdressers, corsetieres, druggists, h furnishings 
$5 for 21 baths. Guaranteed harmless. alr nd decorations mm mM 
Nikola Co., 347 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. Folder mailed. dl S unl Or 
LARSEN-FERGUSON ENGLISH HENNA SHAMPOO powders MILADY’S NURSES’ wr. ASS’N— 
Scientific# Reduction — No Dieting. Hours: tone the scalp, color faded or greyish hair, giv- morning room h Ave., 
. M. to 5 P. M. By Appointment. ing a ma arvelous gloss and bright tints, $1. . anc at 38th” iene New > York. 
159 West 75th Street. Phone Schuyler 9299. Henna Specialties Co., 505 5th Ave., N. Y. Boudoir. Uniforms for Maids and Nurses 
PARKER’S method of hair treatment cleanses Dresses ready made Coats 
° scalp of imperfections, promotes healthy hair: ORDERS by mail Aprons and to order Cuffs 
orists personal consultation. Write for book ‘ carefully Bonnets Caps 
“Healthy Hair.” 51W.37thSt.,N.Y. Greeley 202 attended to. Collars Bibs 


MAX SCHLING, 22 W. 59th St., N. Y. C. 
Flowers & plants for every occasion. Best 
quality, tastily arranged at moderate prices. 
Write for price list. Tel. Plaza 1241-2022. 


MAX SCHLING, Charter member of Interna- 
tlonal Florist Telegraph Asso. Place your order 
now and have flowers delivered in two hours 
in New York or any other city. 


SUSANNE KEENAN Method. Hair & scalp 


treatment; dandruff, oily sci’tif’ 


removed without shampoo. Treatm’'t $2. 
women, Tues., Thurs.,Sat.,25 W.42 St. 1084 


SCHAEFFER—Permanent Hair Waving. 
Ladies whose hair I have been waving will find 
me now at my own splendidly equipped estab- 
lishment, 542 Fifth Ave. Tel. Vanderbilt 4967. 


UNUZUAL SHOPS, INC. 
2453 Broadway, 
near Yist Street 
New York Clty, 


OUTFITTING ASS’N 
Fifth Avenue, 
an 38th Street, 
New York. 


NEW DESIGNS in cretonnes, chinizes & linens 
sent upon request; state requirements. Artistic 
booklet illustrating pone furniture pieces. 
Robert S. Farley, 542 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


millinery 


Th Flo Sh in th : Marinello Antiseptic Hot Oil Treatment for 
eecarets Price Accounts jpolicited red eye treatment makes eyes young arin- CLUSIVE FABRICS LES 
Houghton- Boston, Ma ello Shop EnTete, 507-5th Av.,N.Y. Vand.4943. Silks Velvets 
SPINGARN 


food products 


EUGENE CHRISTIAN’S VIENO BRAN 
relieves constipation by Femoving its causes. 
Ready to serve, 10¢ at groc ers, or send are for 
reg. size: Christian Co.,213 W.79th Ft? 


furniture 


hair coloring 


MARY COGGESHALL 
14 East Forty Fighth Street 
New York City 


JOHN L. IZAN, tamous hair coloring specialist. 
Personal attention, privacy, perfect daylight 
Hairdressing,manicuring,facial & scalp massage. 
65 W. 46th St., bet. 5th & 6th Aves. Bry. 5255. 


Desk sets 
and Shades 
Couvre Pieds Cushions 
Spec fally Designed Furniture 


ANDRE, Hair Specialists, 3ole m’f’rs of Oriental 
coloring to restore premature grey hair. $2 box, 
Send for Booklet. Application Parlors & Sales- 
rooms, 45 W. 39th St., N. Y. 


jewelry 


BABY FURNITURE_F or the baby & child, 
etc., made of wood. “‘The Better 

Things.””. Free booklet. Frank M. Sawyer 
3512- vi Independence Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


LOUISE BRIGHAM—“‘the woman who made 
her own furniture.’’ Send for her remarkable 
catalogue of home, studio and nursery pieces. 
Charming and economical. 16 Horatio St., N.Y. 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Ladies discarded 


furs, wraps, diamonds, jewelry, gold, 


now has a complete line of summer and sport 
models. Comprising unique designs ready for 
your inspection. 


THE PARTICULAR & DISCRIMINATING 
buyer will be pleased wit 

large collection of Paris 

designs and models. 


THE LOCATION OF THIS WELL-KNOWN 
concern out of the high-rent district makes 

it possible to offer these creations at 

greatly reduced prices 


TAKF. THE SUBWAY OR 


Elevated to Bleecker Street, 


gowns, 
hair goods silver, etc. ail or puane. calls attended to. walk one block to 
Mrs. 8. C ohen, 629-6th Ave., 4676 Greeley Spingarn’s— 
CLUZELLE BROS., fashionable hair goods. | OLD MESH BAGS repaired, resilverplated & | 632-634 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Hair dressing, hair dyeing, massaging, manicur- | relined in kid or silk, $1.25; made as good as new. Phone 
ing, facial and scalp treatment, feather weight Send parcel post insured. Simms & Johnson, a 


transformation a specialty. 12- 14W o¢thSt.N.Y. 


4 Bailey Street, Attleboro, Mass. 


BEDSTEADS & bedding of the Better Sort. 
Day beds $16 to $60; Box Spring with felt mat- 
tresses $23.50 up. air $29 up. Geo. M. 
Miller, 7 West 45th Street, N. Y. 


Tea 

. Charming things in W illow. “Write 

Mary Allen, Distinctive Furni- 
ture,_ ture, 77-5th Ave., N.Y. Stuyvesant 5391. 


FRENCH HENNA D’OREAL, imported pow- 
der, tones scalp, restores gray or faded hair to 
original color & beauty; harmless; $1. 3 Sent 
orapplied. B. Paul, 38 W. 38th St., N. 


S. WYLER pays highest prices for pearls, dia- 
monds & other precious stones, also platinum, 
gold & silver: (confidential). a? 30 yrs. Bank 
refer. 661 Fifth Ave., at 52nd St., N. Y.C. 


REMEMBER THE NAME— 
Spingarn’s 
632-634 Broadway, 
New York ty. 


hotels 


“khaki” 


ANASTASIA HATS; embroidery effect; made 
to order; 10 hats at $10; a t $15; 4 hats at 
$20. Studios’ East’ 35th St.. 

New York ¢ 


furs 


HOTEL MARTHA WASHINGTON, 7 Bg 

29th St. For women. Rooms $l y up- 

wards. Meals a ia carte: also rit A on hote. 
Luncheon 40c. Dinner 50c. Booklet Free. 


“ARMI-KHAKI” 
Sports Clothes for Camp and 
Sport service. Also Prepared- 
ness Suits for organizations. 


LANG, — Tho showing the newest 

French’ Models, we 3 in remodeling, 

using your own materia ith St., N. Y. 
Just off 5th A 


BUY F FURS NOW — Direct from m’f’rs. with 
fullest guarantee. Largest manufacturer buy- 
ing skins direct from trappers. Write for discount 
list & cata. Herman Reel Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOTEL MAJESTIC—Facing Central Park at 
West 72nd St. Accessible to all lines of traffic, 
away from noise of the all-night district. Cope- 
land Townsend, Mng.Dir. Rooms, $2 per day up. 


miscellaneous 


‘A. H. GREEN & SON, Makers & repairers 
of fine furs. Many choice sets may be seen Fo 
our show rooms. _ All work done by exper 


W. 37th St., N.Y.C. *Phone: Greeley 3058 


HOTEL RICHMOND, 70 W. 46 St., N. Y. In 
midst of best shops, theatres & uptown business 
dist. Running water or bath in every room. 
$1.50 per day up. E.B.Seaman, Pres., Bklet. H. 


“ARMI-KHAKI"’ 

Well made of fine khaki and 
dyed with the fine sulphur 
dye demanded by the army. 

**‘ARMI-KHAKI”’ 
Skirts—$1.75 up. Booklet “H3”" 


shows garments for every pares: 
Freneau-Sweeny, 392-5th Av 


SEND ME YOUR BOOK WANTS— First 
editions, manuscripts, extra illus. or association 
items searched and reported on. Out-of-print 
books a specialty. Downing, Box 1336, Boston. 


gowns bought 


OLD CHELSEA—Suites and Single Rooms 
for the discriminating. Old-fashioned lunch- 
eons and dinners. 47 Fifth Avenue. Tel.: 
Stuyvesant 2691 


laces 


HEMSTITCHING —Accordion & Knife pleat- 
ing, Pinking, buttons covered & buttonholes. 
Dressmakers & Tailor supplies. Send for price 
list. B. Goldsmith & Co., 666-6th Ave., N. Y. 


MME. FURMAN Phone 1376 Bryant has 
taken. the entire building at 103 West 47th St. 
due to increased business; is absolutely in need 
of of slightly used articles of all kinds. We will pay 


infants’ goods 


THE DEVONSHIRE LACE SHOP, 60 Wash- 
ington Square So. Baby caps, scarfs, bridal 

veils; many inexpensive articles suitable for 
gifts. Old laces remod. by Marian Powys of Eng. 


HOWARD STUDIOS now at 4 E. 44 8t., N.Y., 
opp. Delmonico’s. Garden vases, fountains, 
benches, mantels. Marble, stone, terra-cotta, ce- 
ment, bronze. F.Howard, Pres. Van.193 Cat. She 


CASH AT ONCE for women’s Street & evening 
gowns, furs, men’s wear, diamonds, jewelry, 
silverware, highest prices & full value guar. Write, 
phone, send, Mme. Furman, 103 W. 47 St., 


HAND MADE French 


E. ZALLIO, 561-5th Ave., Antique & modern 
laces, wedding gifts, bridge prizes, hdkfs., novel- 
ties, odd lamps, candelabra, samplers, fans, re- 
modig., clean’g, mending; e’t’d coloring. 


MONOGRAMS—Coat-of-arms in Sterling Sil- 
ver & Enamel may be transferred from one car to 
another. Also hand-painted detachable mono- 
grams. Langlands, 248 St. Bry. 6353. 


Fifticth Anniversary Year 
Harper's Bazar, July, 


1917 
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miscellaneous 


(Continued) 


photography 


THE SWEATER SHOP—121. A, So. 17th St., 
Phila. Slip-on, hand-knitted sweaters a special- 
ty. Mail orders filled promptly. Good Shepherd 
Wools for sale. Ellen J. Franklin, 2nd floor. 


JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH’S ‘*Madonna”, 
pronounced by critics as one of the best; 
size: 23 x 
Postpaid, $1.5 


RY DALE CLARKE 
announces with pleasure that she has 
secured the valuable tion: of 

Mr. C. C. Phillips 


HARRISON FISHER—Full line of all his 
latest ‘“‘American Girl’’ series. 
Il x 14 inch size, 20c each, post paid. 
12 x 16 inch size, 35c each, post paid. 


whose artistic is too 
well and favorably Known to need 
any introduction. Mr. 
will be’ in charge of her studio 


MOTHER GOOSE PICTURES, by Jessie 
Willcox Smith. ye subjects: size 11 x 
14 inches; $6.00 per set, post paid. Indi- 
vidual subjects, post paid. 


during - the entire summer and 
will also do home _ portraiture 
if desired. 

Plaza 1492. 665 Fifth Avenue. 


NURSERY RHYME pictures; the latest pic- 
tures.to be by Jessie W illcoxSm th. 
Six subjects:—‘'Th andman,’ ‘Twinkle, 
Twinkle, Little eee” * Little Drops of 


NOWHERE IN BOSTON can you buy any- 
thing that will please your friends so much as your 
photograph. Correct style, pose, finish at reas. 
prices.J.k.Purdy & Co.,145 Tremont St.,Boston 


Water,” Like Little Pussy,” s Grace,”’ 

**‘Babes in the Woods l x16 inches 

Price 75c each. All subjects full colors; 
ready for framing 


professional services 


CATALOG, over 100 pictures sent on receipt 

postage; all deliveries guaranteed. 
Print Department. 

119 West 40th Street, New York City. 


EUGENE CHRISTIAN treats all stomach, 
intestinal and sympathetic disorders 


instead of drugs. 


model gowns 


EUGENE CHRISTIAN, F. S. D. 
213 a 79th Street, New York City. 
ce hours: by appointment. 
Phone Schuyler. 


BETTER GOWNS—LOWER 
28 years Rae Naftal’s 
plan has be een 
Harper's Bazar readers 


SHOECRAFT SHOP, 27 Py 38th St., N.Y. 
Smart Shoes in widths. AAAA, AAA, AA A, 
in sizes 8, 8%, & 9%. Send for booklet, 
‘Fitting the Narrow Foot,’’ and Catalog H. 8S. 


BETTER PRICES 
The saving is often as great as 50%: 
sometimes more. A pleasure to explain 
how it is done. 


BETTER GOWNS—LOWER PRICES 
Leaders of New York’s fashionable set 
have for 28 years been accepting this 
opportunity. 


shopping commissions 


MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 
Will shop with you or send anything on ap- 

roval. Services free Send for bulletin of 
argains. 366 Fifth Awanien. New York City. 


REFERENCES BY PERMISSION 
To the best dressed women in Society, 
the stage, moving pictures and 
opera. 


MRS. CAROLINE PLOWS. 
taught me that certain shops excel in certain 
lines. I will shop for or with you. No charge. 
Goods sent on approval. 7 W. 92d St., N. Y. 


=r GOWNS—LOWER PRICES 
Any gown,- suit or coat not satisfactory 
a be promptly exchanged, or cred- 


AN EXPERIENCED BUYER is to you a 

—— of ume and money. My service costs 
othing ods on approval. Elizabeth C. 
"Malady, 3 Convent Avenue, New York.. 


RAE NAFTAL’S SHOW ROOMS : — 
oe heart of the fashionable shopping 
strict 
787 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 


original water colors 


MRS. EDGENA BROWN TIPS, 503-5th Ave. 
Consult me before furnishing your home or buy- 
ing your clothes. Will send on approval & shop 
without charging for my services. 1731 M. H. 


MRS. E. A. eo 
Englewood, 
General Shopping 

No Charge. 


use Decorations 
Tel. 1274 Englewood. 


R. gee & SON;—45 West 44th 
St. he largest and most complete 
‘America, for gifts for all 
occasions. 


sick room supplies 


Experience has | 


eo ME SAMPLE of the color desired ang 
and I will send you three telephom 

pads with pencil attached. 

Jane Gray, 22 Farmington Rd., E. Cleveland,o 


stationery 


HAWAIIAN Ukulele genuine Koa-wood; inlaig 


t 
Ukulele Co. 224 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


WEDDING STATIONERY SAMPLES 
and Wedding Suggestions,’’ an interesting 
authoritative booklet, sent on request. 
Crowell Co., 109 Orleans St., Springfield, ass. 


Scent Balls: Sterling silver with enamel inlay. 
Complete with neck chain. By mail, ppd. 3 
Cannot be duplicated for the money. Guar 

isfactory. Geo. E. Homer, 45 Winter St. Boston 


FOR INFORMAL CORRESPONDENCE— 
Name & address neatly printed on 125 envos. & 
200 sheets Japan Bond, $1. Correct style & size. 
A real bargain. ppd. Tiffany Press, Peru, Ind. 


RECIPE Card Cabinet; printed up-to-date 
recipes, guides, blank cards, oak cabinet. Ey. 
eptional value, $1 ppd; send for circular. Index 
oystems Co., Office: 346 Broadway, N. Y. ¢ 


ENGRAVED Calling Cards, Wedding Invita- 
tions, announcements, births, etc. Monogram, 
stat., birthday & betrothal cards neatly engrav. 
at special prices. Southworth’s, Milford, Conn. 


SUMMER SHOP buyers may inspect Erneg, 
Dudley Chase’s new Card and 


May 15th. Mr. Davis in attendance. 


MLLE. JOSEPHINE — Sketches or plates in 
colors for you to follow in making costumes for 
theatrical, fancy dress & society affairs. Novel 
& original ideas & designs, 11 W. 29th St., N. Y. 


Imported Florentine basketry, hand-tooleg 
leather, tortoise ee walnut, blue, gold frame 
bookracks, linens. Whise. & retail. On approva! 
Heath & Mills, 1211Union St., Schenectady,N_y, 


tea rooms 


THE PICCADILLY TEA ROOM 

The last word in tea dainties, aeeoeens lunch- 
eons and dinners. Open Sunday 
172 W. 72d St., near ieaawar 


weavers 


FRESH, OUTDOOR, GARDENY FABRICS 
designed hand-woven 
1k smocks. Linens and lustre. 


THE DUTCH OVEN—135 MacDougal St., 


toilet 


PATE GRISE for AGING HANDS. Are your 
hands older than your face? Pate Grise ban- 
ishes *‘crepiness’’—rejuvenates, $2 p.p. Book- 
let Aurora Specialties Co., Lowell, Mass., Dpt.A. 


TINTING POWDER, aration Rose, innova- 
tion replacing rouge. As refined as 
Excellent for skin. Post-pd. $1 bo Auro 

Specialties Co., Lowell, Dept. 


THE HANDS can be kept creamy white, soft, 
free from freckles & pecness by daily use of 
Darsy’s Liquid Cream; 85c jar by mail. 
Dept. H., V. Darsy, 630 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


MOSELEY’S SPECIAL— A _ French Cream 
that every woman loves — hides wears —resuits 
immediate —remains sweet indefinitely. % Ib. 
$3; 44 lb. $5. 164 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Discard Dress Shields: use NO-DAR, a harm- 
less deodorant. Will not soil the sheerest frocks. 
Price, small size, 50c, large, $1 ppd. Sold by 


mail only. Tompkins, Boonville, Mo. 
SCOTCH Oat-meal Toilet Cream. Wonder- 
ful complexion beautifier. 1 jar Manufac- 


tured and sold exclusively by Eurelle Beauty 
Parlors, 200 West 72d Street, New York. 


PICTURE FRAMING, 30 years’ experience in 
framing works rt. 


York Cit 


patterns 


ofa 
MeLaughlin, 9 East 8th Street, New. 


SICK PEOPLE are cheered if you send them 
one of the many ‘‘Chase’’ Sick Room Cards 
or Novelties. Send for catalog. E. D, Chase, 

251 Causeway Strect, Boston, Mass. 


special gowns 


PATTERNS CUT TO MEASURE for Ladies’ 
and Children’s garments after any picture 
or description; reasonable prices, perfect fit. 
Mail orders a specialty. Mrs. Weisz, 41 W. 35th. 


THE COMMISSION SHOP, 366 Madison 
Ave., N.Y. Sport Skirts, Smart’ Hats, new style 
Smocks & Blouses. A great variety of Children’s 
Clothes in New Models. Garden Aprons. 


SMOCKING PATTERNS; 4 dif. designs for 
fine materials or for linens, etc., or 3 dif. designs 
for round yokes & cuffs; sent for $1. Illus. cir.. 
2c. Helena Buehler, 210 8S. 13th St., Phila., Pa. 


DISTINCTIVE GOWNS 
Schneider-Anderson. 16-18 West 46th Street 
New York City 
Note our Advertiiemént. 


DR. N. COGSWELL, Surgeon 


Foot Ointment, 50c. 
Expert manicuring, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 


unusual gifts 


A SUMMER HOME LUXURY: Cape Cod 
Fire Lighters; start log fires without kindling 
wood—always ready—no trouble. $4 to $10. 
Cire. Cape Cod Shop, 320-5th Ave., New York. 


RARE FROM THE ORIENT 

Many new to America. Unusual—Attractive— 
Useful. Bkit Hinstratine almost 200 novel- 
ties free. Bertha Tanzer, 20 West 30th St.,N.Y. 


J All 
Jolin Shop, 303-5 


Flambeau Weavers. 7 East 39, N.Y.¢, 


8. For 
; animals, **‘Madam Daga-For 
sandals & powder puff.Whole. & retail. Price list’ 


NEVIUS has always the newest, most up-to 
date things. Do not miss his original pa 
triotic things this year. Nothing at retail. 
Always at. your service. 


a. advises buying for Christmas early 
this year. There will be a big demand for 
Gift oll goods. Are you ready. 
217 East 38th Street, New York City. 


ass 
| studio made an 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


BOB-BETTY’S TOILET SPECIALTIES 
are now being in thejbest class maga- 
ziaes. They allow yo good margin of profit, 
are easily and reoals "aaa ibecause they are are 


ATTRACTIVE, REASONABLE & USEFUL 
Send $6.40 for generous assortment. Mo 

reitunded if not satisfactory. Barbara Elie 
beth, Inc., 652 Main Street, Beacon, N. Y, 


THE LIBERTY BELL is an article that will 
attract the attention and win the approval of 
your customer. It would be profitable to sell 
at any time, but particularly so now. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE—$1.00 brings you tt. 
Solid bronze, gold-lined base draped with the 
flags of U. S. and France or a Britain over 
which the Eagle stands guar 
incidentally as Write at 
once or Oo 

The Bronze Dreducts Society, Inc., 

455 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


**THE WORLD FULL OF TOYS’’ 
grabs in a real globe. in diam.; 
$1.5 ail. New ideas for sho 

ches. 96 Fifth Avenue, vow York City. 


Sister Susie’s Skip Rope is iow painted In 
red, white and blue. The Kiddies admire her 
in her new colors more than ever. Ellis St udioa, 
145 E. 23d Street, New York City. 


perfumes 


MRS. COPELAND supplies or makes individ- 
ual gowns for the individual woman. Long-dis- 


tance dressmaking a specialty. 


given personal attention. 16 E. ds N.Y 


PARFUM EGYPTIAN BOUQUET an odour 
of wondrous charm and refinement. Sample 
Extract and Face 
Tanty, Parfumeur, 120 W. 32 St., 


Powder by mail, 20 cents. 
New York. 


: See di 
Tel. Bryant “688 


THE CLARIDGE 
Distinctive Gown 
splay advertianmen t. 


Trade L de V Mark 
A pure, fragrant cologne, prepared from an 
old French receipt, by F. B. Lackland, ta E. 
43rd Street, N. Y. C. 8-oz. bottle, $2.50. 


LIBERAL PRICES paid by Mme. Naftal for 
fine misfit or slightly used gowns, coats & suits. 
Satisfactory service to patrons at a distance. 
Mme. Naftal, 69 West 45th Street, N. Y. C. 


precious stones 


specialty shops 


**GIFTOLOGY” 
A catalogue illustrating 
and describing 
scores of 


USEFUL HOLIDAY NOVELTIES 
eful attenti 
pa aid ‘to mail onder 
L. W. Hall & Co., 396 es aged St., Boston. 


COPENHAGEN ART FAYENCE—tThe most 
exclusive art pottery in the world. Hand decorated, 
exquisite colors. Candle sticks, flower holders, tea 

services. Send for bkIt. $50 asstmt. 256 5th Av..N.Y 


willow furniture 


MOTHERS, TEACHERS, NURSES: Send for 
booklet, illustrated in miniature, of Mother 
Goose pictures by Jessie Willcox Smith. Cosmo- 
politan Print Dept:, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y 


COTTAGE DINNERWARE, also tea, break- 
fast sets in Hungarian, Spanish, & peasant de- 
signs,. or in solid tints, suitable for the country. 
Importer, 34 W. 36th St., N. Y. 


McHUGHWILLOW FURNITURE for town 
and country homes made in our own shops from 
our original designs. Inquiries invited. 

Jos. P. McHugh & Son, 9 West 42nd St., N. Y. 


window shades 


DESIGNS submitted for the mounting 
of individual: jewels. Old 
jewels remodeled into ar- 
tistic modern designs. 


WILKINSON HAND-MADE ART QUILTS 
Beautiful, practical gifts for every occasion. 
Made only to order, Illus. cat. H in colors sent 
on request. Wilkinson Quilt Co., Ligonier, Ind. 


Bob-Betty’s ‘‘Book of Gifts’’ Free, profusely 
illus., fille pF gift suggestions. Especially _ 
children. Yama Doll, 25’ high, $1.50. Bo 
Betty’s Shop, 565 Main St.,n, Beaco N. 


DIAMONDS —Pearls, Precious Stones, Jewelry. 
Forth & Powell 
581 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Original work in brass or bronze; gateway & 
porch lamps, —" & wall fountains, portraits, 
busts, etc., to meet individual es. 
Hunt Metal ‘Spactaittes Co., 118 E. 28th St. 


A NEW PRIZE for bridge parties. Chinese 
hand-wrought Scissors; unique & serviceable; in 
Oriental box, with colored tassel. Pod. 
Oriental Importing Co., Dept. P.,Seattle,U.S.A. 


‘Window Shades, custom-made to conform to 


window & interior appointments. Measurem’ts. 
& esti. on req. Exhibition salesrooms. Ordinator 
Co., 101 Park Avenue, New York City 


Ordinators enable window shade rollers to » 
Jowered from top to admit fresh air & ligbt. 

all windows in modern edifices. Ordinator a 
Architects Bldg., New York City. 


Asheville, 


Bluehill, Me. 


Hyannis, Mass. 


THE BILTMORE INDUSTRIES 
woven 
New: colors and weave 
Grove Park In N.C 


Bar Harbor, Me. 


AQUIDNECK of 5 E. 46th 


Linens, lingerie and laces. Will have a sum- 
mer shop at Bar Harbor, Maine. 


OVINGTON’S of Fifth Ave, N. Y., will 
have a display of their unusual line of china, 


Sheffield, glassware and novelties at their 
store on Main Street. 
YOVIN, INC. 
West 57th’ A 
ns Suits 


Bar Harbor Maine. 


KNICKERBOCKER enalinn & Dyeing Co. 
Express & Mail Orders returned 24 to 36 hours. 
We pay pemperen one way. Write for full 
information. 402 E. 3lst St., New York City 


Fiftieth Anniversary Year 
Bazar, July, 1917 


THE MISSES OWEN STUDIO. Summer 
branch en route from Camden to Mt. i pa 
Practical presents, Furnishings, Luncheon Ba 

kets. The Wayside Studio, Bluehill, Thatne. 


MISS STEVENSON’S SHOP and the Tea 
Barn on the Main Street— 
will both ‘4 a visit 
New York Shop, 18 E. 46th S 


Cc. G. GUNTHER’S SONS, 391-5th Ave. 
a line of their newest furs durin 
mmer months in their Fur Shop. 
Bldg. Lexington Row, Magnolia. 


Southampton, L. I. Boe 


Colonial 


Boston, Mass. 


Watch Hill, R. I. 


FRANCES BARKER TRACY STUDIO 
ift Shop and Tea Room. 
for Summ Homes. 


Interior mer 
Monument Square, Southampton, L. I. 


VISIT THE LARGEST and most successful co- 
operative handicraft shop in America. De- 
Society of ares 
near State House. 


Sirable gifts for all occasions. 
& Crafts, 9 Park St., 


MISS STEVENSON’S LITTLE SHOP 
in Watch Hill now in the 
Old School, near Ocean Ho 

New York shop at 18 East. “46th Street. 


HELEN SPEER CHILDREN’S SHOP 
Garden things, Sport clothes, Toy & furniture. 
Summer shop, Shinnecock Rd. ., Southampton, 
L. I. New York address: 8 W. 47th Street. 


Newport, R. 1. 


Magnol ia, Mass. 


AQUIDNECK INDUSTRIES, 5 E. 46th Sr. 
New York, will have their padivarters dur- 
ng the summer at Newport. 

Linens, laces and lingerie. 


KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING & DYE- 
ing Company—aAll cleaning done at our works in 
Y.C., returned to you within 24 to 36 hours if 


N. 
| mecessary. 174 Bellevue Ave. Tel. Newport 497. 


DREICER & CO., In 

Maintain a summer Seasick in the Colonial at 
Magnolia, where a broad collection of pearls, 
pearl necklaces and jewelry are shown 


OVINGTON’S of Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 

Will have a display of their unusual line of 
china, Sheffield, glassware and novelties at 
their store on Lexington Avenue. 
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KNICKERBOCKER Cleaning & Dyeing Co. 
Express and Mail Orders returned 24 to 36 
hours. We pay transportation one way. Write 
for full information. 402 E. 3l1st St., N. Y. C. 


Waverly, N. Y. 


FRANCES BARKER TRACY STUDIO 
ifts — Interior Decorating — Prizes 
merican Art Craft 
The Iron Kettle Inn. Waverly, N. Y¥ 
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SEASHORE 


Colonial House at Great Neck, L. I. 


Where woods and waters meet 


This truly delightful country home, surrounded by 
an acre or more of land, is but 25 minutes’ ride from 
Pennsylvania station on electric express. 

House contains four master’s bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
living room, dining room, kitchen, a balcony, sleeping 
porch, cold storage room, butler’s pantry, etc., and has 
an extra amount of closet room. Ample servants’ quar- 


ters also provided. 

The construction of this house is strictly modern throughout 
having just been completed, with steam heat, electric lights, call 
bells, etc. For further details send for attractive catalogue. Other 
Great Neck waterfronts and inland estates at prices which are 
in accordance with values. 


Baker Crowell, Inc., 47 W. 34th St., New York City 


TOKENEKE 


ON -LONG ISLAND SOUND 


An exclusive country colony near New York. 
In no sense ‘‘suburban.’ For particulars 


ddress 
MRS. GERRIT SMITH 
15 East 40th Street, N. Y. Murray Hill 8484 


4 
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MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Owner will sacrifice 

New Mountainside Home of 
fleldstone and stucco construc- 
tion; unusual architecture; 10 
rooms and 3 baths; indirect steam 
heating system, oak floors; fire- 
proof garage; pergola connecting 
residence with log cabin play- 
house for children. Bounded by 
beautiful estates, nestled amid 
towering shade trees and com- 
manding the glory of the evening 
sunsets and western hills. Cost 
$24,000. 


Frank Hughes-Taylor Company 
Real Estate Brokers 
At Lackawanna Ter.- Montclair, N. J. 


Fine Productive Farm 
100 Acres Price $8000 

Near New York. Nearly 90 acres of this 
farm is fine tillable soil, Crops planted and 
under way. Good farm house, barn and 
outbuildings. Peach and apple orchard. 
Great Bargain. 


George Howe. 527 Fifth Avenue, NY. 
in Suburban and Country Properties 


FOR SALE— 


At Greenwich 


20 acres adjoining the Rockefeller Estate. Woodland, brook and 


meadow. Fine view of the surrounding country. 
House of stucco, contains 7 bedrooms, 3 baths. Garage, old-fashioned flower 
gardens. Extensive plantations of evergreens and shrubs. 840 Artesian well. 


Price, $90,000. (102) 


LADD & NICHOLS 
REAL ESTATE Tel. 1717 Greenwich, Ct. 


We don’t know it all—just merely this little zone C d C tt 

with its hills, lakes and valleys—the home of true amps an 0 ages 

aristocracy. 

ee UT | E KNow EVERY INCH OF ? for rent or for sale at all prices in 

easantviiie, appaqua, isco, or 

Hills, Bedford, Katonah, North and South Salem, any part of the Adirondacks. 

Yorktown, Croton Lake, Lake Mahopac, Lake Write for free, illustrated booklet. 
accabuc. 


MOUNT KISCO ESTATES, INC. | W. F. Roberts, Real Estate Office 


Jos. E. Merriam, Pres. Phone 500 Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
Chas. I. Risley, Mgr. Brokers Protected. Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


In the Heart of Crawford Notch 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


500 Acres of Woodland Suitable for One Splendid Estate 


or I would divide it into a few smaller estates, each equally attractive and Bartlett. Has few acres of woodland. Easily developed. 
as it offers 4 or 5 sites particularly suited for the location of buildings. All of the above property is within 12 miles of Bretton Woods with its 
State Highway runs through this land. Views of ~ ncaa Notch and golf courses, etc. This is the only land for sale in the Crawford Notch 


entire Presidential Range. Many streams and spring 


and is a part of my large estate adjoining Crawford Notch State Park. 


Also a small farm in Crawford Notch, 15 acres of fleld and orchard with Nowhere in New England is there better scenery or finer locations for 
fine spring (no buildings). It is on the state highway between Bemis country estates. For plans and terms, apply 


CHAS. H. MOREY, BOX 25, BEMIS, N. H. 


MAGNIFICENT VIRGINIA ESTATE 


728 acres: 50 acres woodland, balance beau- 
tiful fertile farming land and blue grass pas- 
ture; all undulating and well watered; large 
very handsome mansion, beautiful grounds; 
ample modern out buildings. Property bor- 
ders on large stream and is near station in 
tine community. Full particulars and photo- 


graphs request. Write for large farm 


catalc 
Venable “% Ford, 207-9th St., Lynchburg, Va. 


FOR SALE 


; eo in the prosperity that . Ay ¢ 423 acre farm, six miles south of Terre Haute, 
awaits youin these nature: favored locali ties : Indiana. Good gravel road into above city 
Fruit, vegetable and poul pees was wonderfally. where there is a splendid market. 

Rich, fertile, well- mate, krg It is one of the best located, best ,improved, 
best producing grain, hay, and stock farms in 
that section of the state. Good buildings, no 
waste land and practically level. Ideal loca- 
tion for handling Chicago stock yard cattle. 


GEO. C. GIBBS. 1211 Neil Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


ng season and agreeable neighbors. Excellent iam 
lands $15 acre and up. Write‘for latest bulletin, maps 
and fullinformation ---free on request, 
F.H.LaBaume, Agr’l Agent, N. & W. Ry. 
448 N. & W. Bldg. Roanoke, Va. 


FOR RENT FOR SEASON OR 


Country Estate at Quogue 
E R SALE South Shore, Long Island 


e property consists of five pieces of land amounting in all to about 30 acres— 
water front on Shinnecock Bay and beach front on the ocean. Home site of 6 
acres and dwelling, with outbuildings, grounds executed by landscape architect, old 
fashioned flower garden, irrigated vegetable garden, tennis courts, garage, machine 
shop. Very complete and modern in every way. Dwelling contains 9% master’s 
rooms, 5 baths; servants’ wing contains 6 bed rooms, 1 bath; steam heat, open 
fires throughout, town gas and water. Full particulars from 


G. L. GILSEY & CO., inc. 


52 William Street Telephone: Hanover 408 New York City 


F OR SALE a Conn. 


The real comforts of a country home have 
all. been included in this beautiful estate 
of 6 acres. The house is dignified and its 
restful location will appeal to those who are 
particular. The 9 master bedrooms are 
large and airy and 4 master baths have 
been provided. There is ample service 
quarters, including accommodation for gar- 
dener and chauffeur. The garage will ac- 
commodate 6 large cars. Grounds are like- 
wise carefully planned and include formal 
flower garden and spacious vegetable gardens 
and fruit trees. Does this not appeal to 
you? For particulars address 


WILLIAM S. MEANY 


Real Estate and Insurance 
Meany Bullding Greenwich, Conn. 
Established 1908 Tel. 103 Greenwich 


CORNISH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


OR SALE 
INE ESTATE 


House, stable, garage. First class condition. 
150 acres, including forest Jand. Adjoins 
Austin Corbin estate. Unusual opportunity to 
acquire country home. 

DANIEL W. HOWLAND 
50 Congress St. Boston, Mass. | 


/ 


CHESTER MON TCOME RY 


PTIONAL opportunities 


“to purchase several special 
and._preferred shore fronts and 
country estates. 


Raymond B. Thompson 
or Chester Montgomery 
Tel. 866 Greenwich Smith Building 


At Chevy Chase, Maryland 


One of the only two remaining show- 
lots in the best section of Washing- 
ton’s select suburb. Entire frontage 
ef 250 feet, between two streets, 
depths 115 feet on one and 125 feet 
on the other. Total area over 30,000 
square feet. Surrounded on all sides by 
attractive homes of the capital’s most ex- 
clusive — set. Opposite south entrance 
to the orld-famed Chevy Chase Club. 
Divided diagonally by a picturesque Jane 
of cedars, giving ideal background for two 
country mansions. Market price approxi- 
mately $15,000, but only $5000 cash re- 
quired. Balance may remain on mortgage 
at 5% per annum. Subject to 5% agent’s 
commission to be paid by vendor. Address: 


JEAN PAUL MULLER 
Woodward , Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


WE are offering some excellent propo- 
sitions in village properties, water, 
electricity, sewer connections. Complete 
in all details of comfort and convenience. 
Moderate prices. If interested write for 
village prospectus and descriptions. 


E. L. PEABODY, Agt., Lakeville, Conn. 


Genuine Grain, Grass and Stock Farm 
BARGAIN 


920 acres, on Stauton River, convenient to 
two railroads, Southern and "Virginian; 700 
acres cleared and easily worked with ‘mod- 
ern machinery; 200 acres fine river low 
grounds in solid body worth $100 an acre, 
and uplands deep, high-class chocolate soil. 
Two hundred acres in clover and grass and 
large boundary ready for alfalfa. This 
farm produces big crops of everything grown 
in this country and $100 an acre would buy 
no better. Large dwelling overlooking river 
and valley in nice grove. Tenant houses, 
mop about million feet excellent timber, 


tly fine white oak; high-class seetion, 
main road, R. F. D., phone and labor con- 
ditions good. This. choice farm can be 
bought on good terms at $40 an acre by 


S. F. inte NDEXTER 


Lynchburg Virginia 


Fiftieth Anniversary Year 
Harper’s Bazar, July, 1917 
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Because this skirt of genuine Army khaki 

ts in great demand among war workers we 
offer it here. It is smart, substantial and 
well made; $3.75. The dimity blouse may 
be worn low as well as high at the neck; 
$1.90. 


ul 


4 
| 


itt 
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For coolness and charm it is hard to excel 
this crépe de chine negligee. When travel- 
ing, you will find it invaluable, for it tucks 
away into a tiny corner of your bag, but 
does not wrinkle. In pink, pale blue, rose 
or Copenhagen blue, $4.05. 


Fifticth Anniversary Year 
Harper's Basar, July, 1917 


Copy of a new Paris blouse of organdie, made exclusively 
for Harper’s Bazar. Fluted ruffles and picoted ribbon 
are attractive touches. In white or flesh colour; special price 
this month, $2. Black and white hat, $10. 


A PAGE 
of | 
“BEST SELLERS” 


It is Miss Jane Jarvis’s idea to reprint 
on this page some of the things that have 
been most in demand during the past eight 
weeks. In case you did not happen to see 
them, here is your opportunity. The shops 
from which these garments come have 
generously co-operated with Miss Jarvis by 
laying in fresh stocks of these “‘ best sellers’’. 
To purchase, simply send check and instruc- 
tions to Miss Jarvis, in care of Harper’s 
Bazar. These things will be delivered 
free anywhere in the United States. 


The smock is at the pinnacle of popularity, and here is its 
latest edition—a Chinese coolie smock of white Wonder- 
lin. It is hand-smocked in rose, blue, gold or green, $3.05. 
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Nothing prettier or more expressive of de- 
lightful summer days, can be imagined than 
this voile frock. The simplicity is very 
French. Trimmed with tucks, rufiles, and 
cordings, it ts priced at $0.75. Straw hat, 


The shop importing this blouse has cabled 
to Paris for a fresh shipment for Harper's 
Bazar. It ts a ‘‘slip-over’’ model of white 


-voile, entirely hand made and trimmed with 
tine hemstitching, $3.05. Skirt of white 


pique; $4.75. 
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ported Blue 


imported roll 


STUD. Booklet free. 
| 


H. M 
1215, ‘Adeline Street, 


GERMAN SHEPHERD | DOGS 
WORLD FAMO 
POLICE AND ARMY | DOG 


and Greenwold 


VERING 
Oakland, Calif. 


| 


~ Puppies from 


Poodles, 
tish ‘Terriers, 
kingese, 


Japanese Spaniels, 
Toy Black and Tans. 

SHAD YDELL KENNELS 
Mrs. G. Brown, Proprietor 


Collies and Fox Terriers 
OF QUALITY 

Puppies and Grown Dogs. 

fashionable breeds; Toy 

Boston Terriers, St. 

German Shepherd puppies, Pe- 


other 
white 
Scot- 


Also many 
Spaniels, 
Bernards, 


Pomeranians, and 
Write me your wants. 


York, Pa. 


ranians at stud 
and for sale 


Imported from 
land’s 
Also American 
puppies and 
stock, all colors. 
1247 Lind Ave. 
Highbridge, 


for or 
Game, - handsome 
lovable. 


all ages. 
Send for list. 


‘ Pekingese and Pome- 


Eng- 
est kennels. 
bred 


ew or ty 


FOX TERRIERS 


The ideal companion 
country. 
and 
Both wire and 
smooth Fox Terriers of 
From $25 up. 


THE SABINE KENNELS 
The largest breeders of 

rize Winning Fox 
in the World. 
Orang? Texas 


PUPPIES 
FOR SALE 


Willowbank Kennels 


WESSON SEYBURN 


KENNELS 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
OFFICE 


24 John R. Street, Detroit 


| Shepherd Dogs 


SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES 


The smartest, handsomest ae 
cutest 
ural trick dogs and very Priced 
cal. Just the 
children, 


trated catalog on these 
ship on approval 
Guarantee safe delivery anywhere. 


liberal. Will 


parties. 


THE BROCKWAY KENNEL, 


dogs on earth. 


playful, 


but on 
the picture. .of healt 


popular dogs. 


Baldwin, 


thing for 

harmiless as 
a kitten and very affectionate. 
Always full of 
puppies are not raised in 
city back yard, 
kennels, 


**Pepp.’ My 
a 
or crowded 

a Kansas 
They are full of 


Send 5e in stamps for illus- 


Terms 
to responsible 


Kansas 


For Police Dogs 
60 Well 


ing and studs, 
conditions and terms, 


Box 271. 


German 
Police Do 
Montclair Training Schoo | 


Bred Pup- 
pies to Select From. 
Dogs accepted for train- 


Write for 
L. 1. DE WINTER 


Montclair, N. J. 
Tel. Montclair 739-M 


Also 489 Fifth Ave 


PEKINGESE 


Fifty. Allagesand colors. 
Large d 


fro es nels in 
Euro “Al cha ampion 
bred. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. $25 up. Write for 


descriptions and pictures. 
Mrs. H. A. Baxter 
Great Neck, L. I. 
Telephone 418 
New York 


PERSIANS 


Overbrook Kitten Exchange 


Where all colors of Registered stock can be pur- 
-hased. Nothing handled 
speci- 
mens in very best condi- 
boarded 
while owners are on vaca- 
week, 


healthy 


tion. Cats 


tion, by day or 
home care. 
Gorgeous 
Stud rvice 
Tel. Morningside 3987. 
S. BELL 
521 


West 
New York City 


Orange Tabby 
at se 


125th Street 


M1024 


ape 


— 
‘ 


The dignified Pek 
of “Bon Bon Buddy, the Chocolate Prop.” 
Alo. very morning, according to his owner, this 
the family at precisely seven o'clock, not varying a minute 
or later. 

*Paddy'—all terrier, and all Irish from nose to tail- tip—is here seen 
outside his house at Auburn, N. Y: His owner writes us that she 
would not,exchange him for any dog in the hires and she pays 
high tribute to his sporting and social proclivities. 

“Litel” is a distinguished member of the Doberman Pinscher family. 
Living in Bridgeport, Conn., he came to town and sat for a Fifth 
Avenue photographer with an aplomb that would have done credit 
to any human sitter. 


re at the head of this column rejolces in the name 
Residence, Springheld, 
little doy arouses 
SOONCT 


HESE three dogs were all bought from kennels you will find 

on these pages—and Harper's Bazar was of assistance in the 

purchase. Have you a dog that you found here? If so, we 
shall appreciate having his picture to ‘add to our large and interesting 
gallery. And if you want to buy a dog, here is the place to find him. 
Write or visit the kennels that you find here. Then, if any special 
information or assistance is desired, write to Mr. Frank F. Dole. 
Manager Dog Department, Harper’s Bazar, 119 West 40th Street, 
New York City. 


J. L. Cooper, Prop. S. Hothershall, Mgr. 


Sunny Ridge Kennels 
Breeders of 
HIGH CLASS DOGS 


Boarding and sales kennels. Puppies of all 
reeds for sale. Dogs handled for all shows. 


Telephone 13 Rye, New York 


Wire Haired Fox Terrier 
Yorkshire Terrier up 1es 


Puppies of the above hae La sale. 
(ombining the best blood in the World. 
Exceptionally reasonable prices. Not 
kennel raised but house raised dogs. At 
prices that will surprise you. Write at 
once. Mrs. J. D. Cottins, 330 Baldwin 
Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 


Beautiful Japanese Spaniels 


Pekingese and 
Pomeranians For Sale 


Imported and prize- 
winning stock, also 
Pomeranians. Pup- 
pies. of. al ages from 
ubove dogs fr om 

$25.00 to §$; 300. At 
stud ‘Japanese Spati- 
iels Mikado, Kobi 
and Ping - Pong; 
Vekingese- Ti-Sing,-a 
brilliant red, fee 
$10.00. 


MRS. A. M. CHADURJIAN 
26 Clarkson Avenue Flatbush, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone, 6691 Flatbush 


' The BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 


- Of BERRY, KY. 


offer for sale, Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
llounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Varmint and Rab- 
bit Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Hounds, also Airedale Ter- 
All dogs’ shipped = 
trial, purchaser to ju 

quality. Satisfaction pe 
anteed or money refunded. 
Sixty-page, highly illustra- 
tive, instructive and in- 
teresting catalogue for ten cunts in stamps or coin. 


riers, 


SCOTTISH TERRIERS 
_ For Sale and at Stud | 


- Make Best Companions. 
Equally at Home in 
Jlouse and Stable. 


WALESCOTT KENNELS | 
BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. 4, 


My a is Pekingese and 
h Bulldogs. My pup- 
pies are bred: f 
winners, but my 
not prize - winning 
much less. Best value in 
America. Dogs raised under 
my personal supervision. 
dogs boarded, 
lIloused, not kenneled. Satis- 
tuction guaranteed. 


MRS. J. WALLACE 
341 Dean Street Phone Main 3807W Brooklyn, N. Y 


NEW YORK DOG EXCHANGE, Inc. 


Giant St. Bernard, Great 
Danes or Newfoundland 


Pups. German Shepherds 
and Dobermeans, English. 
French and Losion Bulls. 
Dachshunds, Airedales, 
Chow-Chows, Toy 
iels, Pomerantans, 
Collies, Pekingese, Ital- 
ian Greyhounds, 
and Angora Kitt 


Always the Best —At iene Prices 


MEPAL KENNEL 


Famous Champions at Stud 
Puppies and Grown Stock 
Usually for Sale 
Our Dogs are known all 
over the world. 

P. O. Address, New Marl- 
boro, Berkshire Co., Mass. 
Express Address. 

Barrington, Mass. 
New York Address, Room 10, 80 Broadway, 20 L. 


KEEP YOUR DOGS HEALTHY 


Keep them free from 
worms and common dis- 
orders, preventing 
seriousills. Dr. Gatchell’s 
Worm Remedy is recom- 
mended by leading ken- 
nel men everywhere. 
Dr. Gatchell’s Worm 
Remedy 

Liquid or pills — never 
fails. Quiek action. 
Backed by three strong- 
est guarantees ever writ- 
ten. Send for circular and price list of famous 
G G Remedies for dogs. 


DR. W. H. GATCHELL B. SON 
ansas City, Mo. 


221 Third Ave., New York 


COCKER 
SPANIELS 


Dept.°12 


Fiftieth Anniversary Year 
Harper’s Bazar, July, 1917 
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Recommended Kennels 


Mrs. O. D. DUNN 


Buy a Good Dog—Your Wife and Children are entitled to protection and amusement 


while you are in town 


A Splendid Showing of All the Most Popular Breeds at Our New Shop 


31 West 46th Street 
Phone Bryant 9609 


Mrs. R. G. BOOTH 


Cocker Spaniels 
ROBINHURST KENNELS 

Young cock- 
er spaniels, 
male and fe- 
male, in red, 
black and 
parti - color. 
All clean, 
healthy 
youngsters from. prize winning 
stock that will make fine pets. 


Prices very reasonable. 
Write for particulars and description © 


ROBINHURST KENNELS, Glen Head, Long Island 


The German Shepherd Dog 


Companion-Protector-Guard-Friend 
E German Shepherd Dog Club of America, 
Inc., 512 Scranton Life Bidg., Scranton, Pa., 
will be glad to mail you attractive descriptive 
booklet telling of wonderful qualities the 
German Shepherd 
Please sat Harper’s Bazar 


German Police Dogs 
Doberman Pinschers 
For Sale: Puppies bred 


only from Imported and 
Champion Stock. 


At Stud: Lord von Spichernberg 


ST. MARYCHEL KENNELS 


Worcester St., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Tel. Wellesley 245W 


BOSTON TERRIERS 


of the most 
AL puppies; house 


me. our require- 
. Iwill fi 1 your order. 
Reasonable prices. 


WM. MOBLEY 
Washington Street, 
Haverhill Mass. 


FOX TERRIERS 
ARE REAL PALS 


I have been a breeder of 
these dogs for twenty-five 
years. Have usually for 
sale Smooth Fox Terriers 


all ages. Prices from 
$25.00 up. Write for my 
ist. 

E. H. INGWERSON 


4518 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill 


PUPPIES 
FOR 
SALE 


Mr. K. Halle 


Owner 


HALPET KENNELS, 


‘Tompkinsville, S. = 


“29 YEARS SPENT WITH LIVE STOCK” 


Departments Departments 
pratt Saute 
. water Fowl ree on Goats 
Request Swine 
Pet Stock Farm Equipment 


ELM POULTRY YARDS and STOCK FARMS 
Box B, Hartford, Connecticut 


ders, Exhibitors and Shippers of Thorough- 


Bree 
bred Stock for Exhibition and Breeding Purposes 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 
A marvelous tonic for dogs that are 
all run down, thin and unthrifty, 
with weak, watery eves, variable ap- 
petite and high colored urine. They almost 
make a dead dog eat. Price, 50 cents. 160 
pages on dog training, 10 cents. 


The Dent Medicine Co., Newburgh, N. Y., Toronto, Canada 


YOUR DOG 


Every well regulated family owns at least one dog—and 


needs at least one more. 


Naturally, many families (espe- 


cially those that have plenty of children) cannot get along 
with so few dogs; but two is a fair average. 


The safest and quickest way to find the dog you need now, 
is to use this convenient directory of the best kennels in 


America. 


If you see the kennel in these pages it is thor- 


oughly to be trusted, and you can write to it, or visit it, 


immediately. 


Then, 
Mr. Frank F. 


if any further help is necessary, you can write to 
Dole of Harper’s Bazar. 


During the past 


year, he has helped several hundred well regulated families 


to buy dogs. 


Among the towns to which he has sent dogs 


bought through him for our readers are the following :— 


Thomson, Ga. 
Auburn, N. Y. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Ottawa, Can. 
Winnipeg, Can. 


Baltimore, 


Douglas, Ariz. 
Annapolis, Md. 
Poplar Bluffs, 


Eureka, Calif. 


Natchez, Miss. 
Delaware, ©. 
Hartsdale, N. Y. 
Galeton, Pa. 
Newport, R. I. 


Mo. 


Any question you care to ask about dogs—their purchasing, 


care, 


charge. Write to 


or training—will be answered promptly, 


without 


MR. FRANK F. DOLE 


Harper’s Bazar 


119 West 40th St. 


New York City 


FOR 
SALE 
This .im- 
ported 
Bulldog, 
who _ has 
won one 
hundred 
prizes in 
England. 
-Sound, 


PARKWAY SQUIRE 
splendid disposition, ideal com- 
panion. Price reasonable. <Ad- 
dress JoHN MATHEWs, 11th floor, 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


Mrs. HENRY HILL 


World’s largest Pomeranian Importer. 
Highest — selection of Poms in Amer- 
ica. All colors. Also Pekingese. From 
$50 up. Pall Mall Kennels, Registered. 
2340 Grand Boulevard and Concourse, 
near 185th St., New York City. Phone 
Fordham 1621. 


- Puppies and grown stock of the same fine 
> Telegraph and express address, 


CASSILIS KENNELS 


COCKER SPANIELS 


importers and breeders of high-class 
ocker Spaniels. All colors and all 
ages for sale. At stud the following: 


and Whit Ch epal’s Shotover, 
dam Ch. of win- 
ners at New York 3 successive years. 

Ch. Chesasusque Durbar (184946)—Fee $25— 
(Black). Sire Durbar, dam. Chesasusqu:e 
Nantahala. Has been shown at 8 shows, 
won 6 winners and 2 reserve winners. - 

Dygert’s Buster Brown (185228)—Fee $20 - 
(Red and White). Sire Midkiff Jocko, dam 
Honey Girl II. 


reeding for sale. 


Great Barrington, Mass. 


New Marlboro, Berkshire Co., Mass. 


BOSTON TERRIERS 


BINDO, at stud, $5 During the last year I have 
supplied the readers of 
Ilarper’s Bazar with Boston 
Terriers. Every purchaser 
is a satisfied customer. I 
can satisfy you as I have 
an especially selected col- 
lection. All ages and suit- 


companions. My specialty 
is handsomely mar 
Bostons. 

RS. R. F. FORBUSH 


Dorchester, Mass. 


M 
30 Mallon Road 


able for show bench or 


Wire or Smooth Haired 


FOX TERRIERS 
Airedale Terriers 
Make an ideal companion 
for one who wants a pal. I 
have the best and largest col- 
ae of these dogs in this 
art of the country, all ages. 

honePiermont 357. 


OXFORD KENNELS 
Mrs. J. B. Able, Tappan, N.Y. 


Scotch Collies 


Champion stock. 
Sa sfac- 
tion guaranteed. 
ARCADIA KENNELS 
Miss May Thomp- 
‘son, Prop. 
3805 Lindell Av. 
t. Louls, Mo. 


Lovely Toy Poodles 


make the best companions for 
children. They are intelligent and 
healthy. My toy poodles have won 
championship prizes. My prices are 
reasonable. $20.00 up. Write me. 


CANINE SPECIALIST 


M. J. DAIR, D. V.S. 
57 WesT ForTy-SIXTH STREET, NEW YorK, N. Y. 


DOCTOR DAIR ANNOUNCES THE OPEN- 
ING OF AN OFFICE AND HOSPITAL AT 
THE ABOVE ADDRESS, IN CONJUNCTION 
WITH HIS HOSPITAL AND BOARDING 
KENNELS AT MANHASSET, LONG ISLAND. 


New York City: Brvant 4767 
Telephones: Wanhasset, L.1.: Manhasset 450 


Mrs. John Patterson, 3567 Souton St., Phila. 


BELGIAN POLICE DOGS 


GROENENDAEL BREED 
Imported direct from Belgium of best 
stock. Most intelligent of all breeds 

beautiful and_ gentle. Excellent 
guards for person and property. Grand 
lot of puppies ready to ship. All 
prices. Send for list. 
AUGUST DE CORTE 

Belgian Groenendael Kennels 
100 Willow Avenue, Rosebank 
Staten Island, New York 


Clyde Street 


Hemlock Hill Kennels 


Sealyham Terriers 


Brookline, Mass. 


First Class Puppies for Sale 


'Fiftieth Anniversary Year 
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C.S.R. Summer Special 


C.S.R. Sanitary Brush 

C. S. R. Sanitary Soap 
The best skin conditioners. Trial offer $1.00 
C. S. R. Company, P. O. Box 1028, New York City 


ManufacturersC.S.R 
Publishers Blue Bey of Dog Remedies 


THE RELIANCE 
CATTERY 


for sale. 

boarded. Outside Weeks Old 
runs sae Reliance Alcyone 
McALLISTER, 3 et 140th 


ANN AM treet 
Phone 2546 Audub ar Eighth Ave., N. Y.- 
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Harper’s Bazar Cordially Recommends 
me 
Every Home Needs A Good Dog 
‘ Good dogs are an asset and. not an expense, so when 
you buy a dog be sure to get one from good stock. 
= My dogs have won hundreds of prizes in England 
a and America. 
= I have at this time a special offering of Pomeranians, 7 
= Pekingese, Boston Terriers, Airedale, Irish, Scottish 
= and Fox Terriers, Police Dogs, Colhes, ete. can 
= also supply dogs of any breed and it is_ generally 
and [Ee known among the dog-loving public that I give the 
Crews best value in America. No high rent, no fancy prices. 
cae anne Our Rntess Champion a I will guarantee every dog sold from my kennels. 
hurst, ~ Correspondence 
The Kennel of Champions . ational and Internationa 
A limited number of puppies from the kennel now CONEJ 0 KENNELS Judge and exhibitor for 25 
for sale. Address communications t Offer at Stud 
ton Life Bldg. Se ton, Pa. 
WIRE-HAIRED FOX TERRIERS hes bec doe loter el 
Sensational British Champion Conejo Wy- 
collar Boy, fee $50. Ch. Wireboy Peign- dog. 
{ * ton, fee $50. Ch. Guycroft Salex, fee $25. 
Yankibourne Kennels Conejo Parcel Post, fee $25. Conejo: Hard 
Nut, fee $25. Conejo High Brow, fee $25. 
PEKINGESE AT STUD Address All Communications to 
I AUREL OF I ANG Chas. Trayford, Mgr., Huntington, L. 1. 
Telephone 290 Huntington 
FEE, $50 
Winners Dogs at ere Specialty Pekingese puppies—the kind we Pomeranian imported by me. 
Sho offer our customers for sale— We now have Basse handsome 
HOUX OF GLEBELANDS | | MEDOR DOG SHOP the real Minds” 
FEE, $50 ‘Mrs: Vogel of the famous Medor Ken- 1 
Sire of Rowena of Burton on Dee and nels of endow and Paris, has now a Reuben Clarke, Prop., NEW YORK KENNELS 
TIM YEE KUNG of ALDERBOURNE abroad. ages for sale. (near Wanamaker’s) Telephone 5589 Stuyvesant 
FEE, $50 This insures the same high standard as 
Winner five firsts at first show in has been attained by these international neon 
England. Reserve Championship to ‘kennels where hundreds of prizes have 
Champion Chu-ty of Alderbourne. ‘been 
toy breeds kept on han ; as 
|| | CHUN CHANG OF ALDERBOURNE 
- FEE, $50 >i Oora Airedale Terriers 
One of the most popular winners in B d f P li D 
70. West 47th Street 20th Centur 
Visitors only admitted to Kennels by appointment. . Vogel, Prop. GERMAN SHEPHERD All-Round~ 
Tel. Bryant 6340 
Address D. G. HERTZ, Mer. Fifteen years an international exhibitor DOBERMAN PINSCHERS Dogs z 
-| 123 West 78th St., New York City. Choise 
: Telephone No. 9696 Schuyler. For Sale, German Shepherd pup- Stock For Ste - 
pies out of Duchess of Richtield 
POLICE DOGS S (by Fels von Gesundbrunnen ) Oorangs at 
| COLLIES sired by Champion Max. Dober- 
and man  Pinschner puppies and 
; Usually for Sale brood bitches for sale. Oorang Kennels — 
mported and ‘ 
A i B The Largest Breeders of Atredale . 
or or 150 aol : MAX DONATH Terrters in the World 
: Police Dog Kennels, Clifton. N. J. Dept. U 
including best 
Sof both sexes at 
Madison — w 
Garden, the larg- 
country. Ex- y Pomeranians, Pekingese, Scottish Terriers Irish Ter- 
hibited this sea- . Satisfaction Griffons, Tey ghite 
at five shows Guaranteed dows on thei riers, Fox Terriers and 
PALISADE KENNELS as reprerented. Airedales 
Nothing Under $25 Box 50 EAST KILLINGLY, CONN. 
j Alstead Collie Jules Ferond, 424 Sixth Ave. CRAWFORD & PERRIN, Owners . 
Kennels BOOK ON 23 Famous International Cham- 
Rahway,New Jersey pions are owned by the Vickery 
DOG DISEASES Kennels. We have for sale some 
| ; : And How to Feed ELMHURST FARM KENNELS exceptionally fine puppies and 
Fox Terriers—FoxTerriers oii iataaseias Kansas City, Mo. 59th & Jackson Ave. grown stock. Puppies from $25 
address by the Author up. Numerous noted winners for 
| Wire Haired and Smooth AIREDALES THAT WIN > ; 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO.. Inc A dl pe sale and the finest list of stud dogs 
Owing to the war, J. H. Wienberg is dis- pre grand lot of Puppies $25, and up; ‘er owned by any kennels, in all 
posing of his entire kennel of Fox Terriers Dog Remedies § 118 West 31st Street, New York also matured breeding stock. eve Ww y y , 
| Wires and smooth. Send for list. ; First Prize Winners from New York of the above breeds. ; 
to California. Beautiful illustrated book- 
DAVIS & McGAUGHEY let and full descriptive sales list free. VICKERY KENNELS, Barrington, III. 
- Hudson Kennels Magnolia, Mass. MRS. BYRON ROGERS 
Sealyham and Cairn Terriers. 
Bell Phone Dogs Boarded Imported and home bred puppies in. both TRY Dogs of All Breeds For Sale a 
st breeds for sale. Not sent on approval, but 3 : 
= PUPPIES FOR SALE can be seen at any time. SPRATT S MOLLICODDLES My specialty is Boston Terriers, Bull F 
ont FERN ROCK KENNELS At Stud—Sealyham, Weston Wait and See Terriers, Wire Haired Fox Terriers and 
nd HERMAN F. MEYER. Breed rg eircom * (Eng.). Fee, $25. For dainty feeders, in- Airedale Terriers. My dogs are all 
All At Stud—Cairn. Ch. _Northern Nonpareil valids, puppies, toys, etc. well bred and «my prices more moderate 
German Shepherd Dogs and (Eng. ). Fee, $30; or $25 and choice of litter. er. | than usual. Thirty years’ experience. 
Doberman Pinschers Satisfaction guaranteed. Write me today. 
: Police or War Dogs LLANDOYLEY KENNELS | SPRATT’S PATENT. LTD. NEWARK. N.J, | | THE GOLDEN RULE KENNELS 
. 6007 No. Twelfth St., Philadelphia, Pa. Phone Pt. Wash, 231 Port Washington, L. |. ‘ 7 bys ee Rear 185 Charlotte St., Detroit, Mich. 
Sunnybrae Collie Kennels OR Sale—High Class 
P E K I N G E S E Winning Wire- haire«| 
Polk Mill r Offer for sale puppies and and Smooth Fox ; 
ers matured stock by the world Terriers. Irish Terrie rs, 
Dog Book — Free AT STUD. famed sire, Imported Par- Airedale _ Terriers, — 
Pekin Chum-Biscuit, by Ch. Sibton Tiny. bold Prior, the sire of five Manchester Black and § 
) America’s greatest author- Fee, $25.00. champions. |Our Kennels an Terriers, Bul _ 
ity on dogs and how to Sun’s Ouen of Llenrud, by Ch. Sun of Llenrud. Se _ of the o arbold. Terriers and mostly all 7 
treat them. Originator of Dam Saidee Weaver of Llenrud. Strai breeds for 
the world-famous Puppies for sale—all ages. Reasonable prices. or 35¢ will send 
Sergeant’s Dog Remedies. MRS. PALMER CAMPBELL = ag et on training the pply 
Polk Milter Brus Co., Inc. Phone 34 ‘ Bernardsville, N. J. F. RA AMOND CLARK ALF DELMONT : 
Dept. 202 Richmond, Va. Bloomington, III. leeds Kennels Wynnewood, Pa. 2 


'FINE SHOW AIREDALES 


‘ Many of them will be sold at one-half their real value 


Twenty-five high class Airedale Terrier 
Puppies—Every one is a big bargain 


They include the greatest collection of young Airedales in this country 


Prices $20.00 up MEMBER: this kennel is a prize winning one end for list 
§'§ NATTAHNAM KENNELS, Narberth and Montgomery Avenues, Narberth, Pa. 
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Order Franco-American Soups by the case for your summer home and note how often 
and how delightfully they help to solve the menu problems. 

By such short cuts to the best results the clever housekeeper wins the maximum of 
leisure. In the summer, especially, she finds these delicious, all-ready-to-serve soups 
doubly welcome. 

After a glorious day in the open, a —— on the links, a mountain climb, a morning __ a 
on the beach, a long motor drive there is nothing that goes so directly to the spot as one ) 
of these buly French soups—rich, wholesome, bracing, tonic. 

We suggest that you try the Franco-Americam Chicken Soup and let your own enjoy- 
ment decide. You could not possibly be kinder to your appetite than to “feed” it upon 
such a choice soup, with its hearty, tempting morsels of tender light-meat, its plump, 
thoroughly-cooked grains of selected rice, and its delicious flavor of pure, strong nutritive . 
meat juices—seasoned with a subtle French hand. 


| 


Merely heat before serving At the better stores 


Qe 
8 
i 
8 
: Twenty cents the can—Double size, thirty-five cents 
a 


Franco 
Soups 


Tomato Mock Turtle Vegetable Thick . 

Chicken Chicken Gumbo Ox Tail Thick 

Clam Chowder Consommé Clear Vegetable 

Chicken Consommé Pea Clear Ox Tail 

Beef Julienne Mulligatawny 

Bouillon Clam Broth Mutton Broth 
Green Turtle Thick (60c) Clear Green Turtle (70c) 


| 


Franco—American Broths 
for Invalids and Children 


Ingredients are the highest quality obtainable, their preparation strictly sanitary. The 
strong meat extractives vitalize and stimulate digestion, quicken the sluggish appetite. } 
These broths, cold or hot, often appeal when other foods are distasteful. Splendid for 
children, well or sick. Beef, Chicken, Mutton. 15 cents the can. At your grocer’s. 
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COPYRIGHTED BY EOWARD LAROCQUE 


The Metropolitan Opera chorus and audience singing the “ Marseillaise” at the gala performance in honour of Marshal Joffre at the M etropolitan Opera Ilouse, New York. 
In a centre box facing the stage, the guest of honour stood at salute throughout the rendering of the French, English, Italian and American national anthems. 


VIVE 


By EDWARD 


With 


S we went through the doors of the Metro- 
politan Opera House on the night of the 
reception to Marshal Joffre, the first 
thing that greeted our view was the 
French sailors with their funny little 
caps with powder-puffs on top, seeming, 

as they sold their programs, very shy and awkward. 
In fact they looked thoroughly at sea on land. 
They reminded me of huge dolls with phonographs 
inside, because at any one’s approach an automatic 
hand would push out a program and the words “un 
dollaire’’ would issue from an absolutely immobile 
face. But what’a change when any one paused to 
gossip a bit in French! With a rush of words the 
automatons became intensely human. 

Our box was one tier above and ten to the left 
of the box of honour, which was decorated with the 
French colours and coat of arms, with the American 
flag above. 

The orchestra seats were already filled, and the 
boxes were rapidly becoming so. But what a dif- 
ferent looking horseshoe from that on opera nights! 
Marshal Joffre had requested that no one should 
wear evening clothes. The General was right. 
This occasion that signalized our cooperation with 
our Allies in the grim business of war was no time 
for frivolities of dress. Some women had come in 
afternoon gowns and the men in business suits or 
morning coats, in deference to the wishes of the 
guest of honour, but others had paid no attention 
to his request and appeared in evening toilettes and 


full dress. Some split the difference by wearing _ 


simple dinner gowns and dinner jackets. 
The Metropolitan orchestra began to drift onto 
thestage, and we all wondered whether the Germans 
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that belonged to that organization had been re- 
placed for the evening with musicians of other 
nationalities, or whether the poor devils would be 
forced to play the national anthems of their enemies. 
This opened the door to further speculations. 
Would some one take a pot-shot at the General? 
Were there plotters in the audience armed with 
deadly bombs or other lethal weapons? I think the 
idea that an attempt might be made upon the 
General’s life passed through every one’s mind at 
some time during the evening. 

My attention was distracted from these gruesome 
thoughts by the chatter of a “‘flapper’”’ in the next 
box. ‘‘Oh, yes, my dear, I do think we should do 
all we can for our country; but it’s so hard to know 
what to do. You see I can’t knit—it makes me so 
nervous. I thought of joining the Canteen, but the 
uniform they’re going to have is so homely. When 
I give coffee to soldiers, I certainly want to look my 
best. I was just desperate until I thought of learn- 
ing one verse of ‘The Star Spangled Banner’ a 
week, and now I know two.” 

The orchestra played ‘‘ Patrie”’; then a long wait 
until Jacques Thibaud appeared with. his violin. 
He played the “‘Havanaise”’ charmingly, but, I’m 
afraid, to an unappreciative audience—too many 
eyes restlessly wandered to the empty box of hon- 
our. The Metropolitan Opera chorus, which had 
been waiting in the wings, came in in mufti (to use 
a military phrase), and stood behind the orchestra. 
Now every one knows they were chosen for their 
voices and not for their personal pulchritude, and 
that even when costumed by the taste of an artist 
they are hard to look upon twice; but, ye gods!— 
think of them in street: clothes! 
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Two gorgeously caparisoned (there is no other 
word for it) flunkies pushed a piano to the centre 
of the stage. Paderewski appeared and as usual 
gave the impression that he was a slender reed for 
the support of his hair. He played, was encored, 
and as he played again the restless eyes were 
rewarded— Joffre was in his box! Everybody seemed 
to discover him at the same instant and, with an 
unanimity of action worthy of an army, jumped 
to their feet and turned towards him with their 
backs to the stage. They clapped; they shouted; 
they made queer noises, until you realized that the 
audience was nothing but a big inarticulate mob 
with a tumult of emotion struggling for expression: 
admiration for the man who had saved France 


in her time of direst trouble, affection and 


sympathy for our Ally as personified in him, 
and patriotism for our own country. The 
only outlet for their enthusiasm was noise, and 
there was plenty of it. I know that I suddenly 
became conscious that I was yelling at the top of 
my lungs “Vive Joffrel’’ and “Vive la Francel” 
and that thrills of excitement were chasing up and 
down my back. | 

Through all the rumpus Joffre stood’ quietly, 
dignifiedly at the front of his box. Everything about 
him from his white hair, worn en brosse, his strongly 
modeled features and his large white mustache to 
his decided chin and level eyes, gave the impression 
of power and tremendous tenacity of purpose. His 
complexion was ruddy and his figure, though heavy 
with the heaviness-of middle-age, not of over- 
eating, had still its military erectness of carriage. 

What a picture! Although I had been taking 
snap-shots at the orchestra and at Paderewski I 
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was so carried away that I quite 
forgot my camera for the moment. 
Fumbling in my haste, I finally 
balanced it on the rail in front 
of me and aimed at the General. 
I have heard of buck fever—well, 
I had it and I had it badly. My 
hand trembled and, pressing the 
lever, I prayed that the General 
would keep quiet long enough for a 
time exposure. It seemed like hours 
to me, and a hundred times I felt 
the heavy hand of authority on my 
shoulder and pictured myself haled 
away by the police to explain in 
court why I was pointing a small 
black box, which might have been 
any kind of an infernal machine, at 
our guest of honour. 

‘When the audience finally slowed 
down to get its breath, Governor 
Whitman went through the panto- 
mime of introducing the General. 
Joffre, in French, with a few 
straightforward words free from 
any of the ornate phraseology one 
was accustomed to hear from French- 
men before the war, thanked us for 
our hearty reception, and told us 
that he was sure that our enthusi- 
asm was not for him, but for 
France and her brave soldiers whom 
he had the honour to represent, and 
that he would convey our sentiments 
to them upon his return to France. 

More enthusiasm and cheering. 
The chorus then sang the ‘‘ Marseill- 
aise”’ with a wonderful swing. 
Throughout General Joffre, with his 
cap in his hand, stood at a rigid 
salute. Our own national anthem 
and those of England and Italy fol- 
lowed. The girl in the next box, 
who had wanted so much to help 
her country, sang the first verse of 
“The Star Spangled Banner” with 
vim, but weakened on the second 
and at the third she quit, seeming 
to think that Madame Louise 
Homer, who was leading the chorus 
from the centre of the stage, did not 
need any other assistance. 

The curtain was lowered and 
there appeared before it Monsieur 
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“DEMOCRACY,” a tableau staged by Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, finished the interesting program. 
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Jacques Copeau, Director of the 
Théatre du Vieux Colombier, 
who read, in inimitable French, an 
interesting little sketch called ‘‘ Tant 
Que Vous Voudrez, Mon Général’’. 
This translated into idiomatic 
“‘American” means: ‘‘Go as far as 
you like, General.” In saying this 
he voiced the sentiments of every 
one in the audience. 

One of the French officers is 
quoted as saying that he and his 
brother officers would have to re- 
turn to the trenches to recuperate 
from our hospitality. General Joffre 
evidently was. so exhausted that he 
could not wait that long, so-he 
quietly withdrew after Monsieur 
Copeau had finished. 

‘The General’s exit must have 
been. a disappointment to Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whitney, who had 
staged a tableau for his especial 
benefit. However, although he had 
departed, there was no lack of ad- 
miring masculine eyes. “Mrs. Wal- 
lace Irwin, as a spotless Democracy, 
was framed high up at the back of 
the stage. A vista, leading up to 
her, was made by two rows of lovely 
women, ranged down each side, who 
were costumed to represent the dif- 
ferent nations. Kthel Barrymore, 
accompanied by Scotti. as Gari- 
baldi, Segurola as Cardinal Mercier, 
George Arliss as Disraeli, and Her- 
bert Witherspoon as Albert of Bel- 
gium occupied centre stage. Draped 
in the Stars and Stripes, Miss 
Barrymore made a striking figure as 
America, pointing out Democracy 
to the nations of the world. Mrs. 
Arthur Scott Burden represented 
Britannia; Mrs. James B. Eustis, 
France; Miss Marie Doro, Belgium; 
Mrs. Sydney Breese, Portugal; and 
Mrs. Henry Gray, Russia. 

When the curtain finally dropped, 
my one lasting impression of the 
evening was that of a man too big 
to be beaten, who had expended 


' every atom of his soul, body, will © 


and strength in the service of his 
country, and still had more to give. 
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Mrs. Wallace Irwin was a spotless Democracy, framed back 


stage. Miss Ethel Barrymore, draped in the Stars and Stripes, made a striking “America” pointing out Democracy to the nations of the world, represented by groups 
of girls in costume. Scotti, as Garibaldi; Segurola, as Cardinal Mercier; Witherspoon, as Albert of Belgium; and George Arliss, as Disraeli, completed the picture. 
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FEEL that America at war is America awake 

at last to her own call. None too soon the 

awakening has come, and everywhere not only 

men and women, but boys and girls, are ready 

and glad to do what they can to help. The 

society named the Junior Patriots wants to 
help these boys and girls to organize their work, to 
coordinate the effort which, without a central force, 
might go for little. 

At the outset it was our object to have a clearing- 
house where information could be obtained about 
the different military and naval camps, the Boy 
Scouts, the Camp-fire Girls, Marine Scouts and the 
many smaller organizations which are doing such 
fine work. We wished to make it easy for those 
who were financially or otherwise unable to join 
any of these. I had set my heart too on giving the 
younger Patriots—say boys and girls of twelve 
years—a month in the country, where, under 
suitable conditions, they would. receive physical 
and mental training which would certainly go far 
towards fitting them to do their duty by their 
country. 

But in the last months the world has moved, and 
it has become our privilege to assist in a more im- 
mediate and urgent need. We must, for the time 
at least, discard certain plans. This summer we 
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OLIVER HARRIMAN AND HER 
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SONS 
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MRS. .OLIVER HARRIMAD 


are taking boys—not girls—of from fifteen to 
nineteen and giving them a preliminary military 
training. We are in a position to do this work, and 
we feel that here lies our great obligation. Three 
thousand boys have come to us, leaving their 
names and addresses in the hope that | will be able 
to carry out my original design of showing them 
something of real country life in all its phases. We 


-are very proud to have our own camps, and I only 


wish we had room to take care of all the boys and 
girls who have applied to us. 

We opened our first camp in May at Farming- 
dale, Long Island, with seventy-five boys. The 
camp is under the instruction and military disci- 
pline of two United States Army officers. Mr. A. A. 
Johnston, Superintendent of the State School of 
Agriculture, on whose land our camp is situated, 


- gives instruction in agricultural matters, and part 


of each day is devoted to farming in all its branches, 
with special emphasis on poultry raising and truck 
gardening. But in these studies the main con- 
sideration of patriotic service. is never forgotten. 
The boys are being taught the wonderful lesson of 
obedience which comes so naturally through mili- 
tary drill. They are being taught the virtue of 
physical and mental fitness, given a pride in them- 
selves—a pride, particularly on the physical side, 
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too often neglected by parents and ignored in 
homes which are inadequate for coping with this 
vital problem. They are shown how to prepare 
themselves for whatever there may be for them to 
do in the near future: 

In spite of American democracy, many boys have 
never had a chance. Their stake in their country 
has seemed so small—perhaps they have never 
thought of themselves as having a country. It 
hasn’t been a lack of patriotism, but their lack of 
knowledge of realization. And we in America need 
this knowledge, this realization, in our boys. We 
must help them to gain it—we must help ourselves. 
And this should be very easy in these days of 
crisis. Soldiers are about; there is a flag on almost 
every house; the national anthem is forever in our 
cars. In the midst of pain patriotism is one of the 
advantages which war gives us—patriotism made 
easy for every one to learn. 

Already the change has been wonderful. I am 
filled with pride at the way in which our boys are 
responding to the call of duty. I wish every father 
and mother could know what I know about this, 
could have had the proof that I have had in my 
own experience. I cannot tell you here of the 
letters I have received, the offers of help, the desire 
everywhere evinced to be of service. I am appeal- 
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And her wedding attendants, Miss Mary Alexander of Augusta, Georgia, and Miss Frances Bailey of Wilmington, North Carolina. 


MRS. LAURENCE LEWIS 


Mrs. Lewis, 


who is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. K. Wise and niece of Mrs. Robert Worth Bingham, is to inherit the fortune left by the late Henry M. Flagler. 


ing to the boys themselves, and I am appealing 
also to those who can help these boys. 

The land for our camps, as I have said, has been 
donated, the Junior Patriots supplying the equip- 
ment, tents, cots, blankets, uniforms, in fact every- 
thing necessary for the training of the boys. We 
shall later extend the work to include our girls, 
camps for them being established where they may 
recelve instruction in gardening, cooking, first aid 
and suitable military drill. Later it is my hope to 
be able to return to my original idea and care for 
both boys and gjrls as young as twelve. 

At present we have only one camp in working 
order,.but in a few weeks we will open a second and 
larger one at Elmsford, New York, on land loaned 
by Mr. Charles Campbell Worthington, his sister 
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Mrs. William Lanman Bull, and Mr. Worthington 
Whitehouse. Our officers are: Mr. Hamilton Fish, 
Jr., president; myself, vice-president; Mr. Joseph 
W. Harriman, treasurer; Miss Georgiana H. Owen, 
founder; Mr. Ansel Phelps, secretary; and Miss 
Elsa Maxwell, executive secretary. 

To become a member of our organization it is 
necessary to be of American birth and have char- 
acter recommendations. Our. immediate purpose 
is to take boys of this type and prepare them for 
future military service. They can go straight from 
us to the Junior Plattsburg camps and elsewhere, 
as opportunity and need arise. We want to train 
them to be of the greatest possible aid and to bring 
out the best that is in them of intelligent manliness. 
Think what this will mean when we are in a position 
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to enlarge still further the scope of our labours! 

The benefit—the influence—of the Junior 
Patriots will extend not only directly to those who 
themselves are eligible for membership, but in- 
directly—upon the general public—the influence of 
such a movement is very great. I think it is a 
step in the direction of a true democracy. It is 
certainly a wide opportunity for the right devel- 
opment at an age when such opportunity is ‘most . 
easily grasped. 

The material with which we have to deal is se 
fine—the quality of our boyhood so splendid. 1 
have spoken of the flag. We must have the flag 
in every heart, as well as on every house. We 
must have the flag and what it means. We must 
help the American spirit to do justice to itself. 
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SOME OF THE WELL-KNOWN: ACTRESSES ENGAGED IN WAR RELIEF 


From left to right, Helen Ware, Mrs. Howard Schnebbe, Mrs. Henry B. Harris, Louise Drew, Chrystal Herne and Frances Starr. Stand- 


ing, Minnie Dupree and Florence Parker. 


Stage Women’s 


HE multiplicity of relief and service organ- 
izations, springing up throughout the 
country, is becoming a subject for serious 
thought on the part of those in authority 
at Washington. It is inevitable that there 


should be some Gveriappeeg of interests - 


and in consequence a lessening of successful effort. 
President Wilson took occasion, at the dedication 
of the Red Cross building in Washington, to issue 
a timely warning. ‘“‘The present is no time for 
amateur effort,” he said. ‘‘ This is no war for mere 
spontaneous impulse. It means grim business on 
every side of it, and it is the counsel of prudence 
that in our philanthropy, as well as in our fighting, 
we should act through the instrumentalities al- 
ready prepared to'our hand and already experienced 
in the tasks which are going to be assigned to them.” 

Realizing, even before the President uttered these 
words, that amateur effort is seldom efficient, 
the founders of the Stage Women’s War Relief 
offered to work through the Red Cross, but that 
organization suggested that we work as a nation- 
al unit. For two months the members of the 
organization have been making surgical- dressings, 
knitting socks: and sweaters, and packing com- 
fort-kits tin its New York headquarters. A 
valuable work indeed, for every article of this 
nature is needed in Europe; but, while our fingers 
fly busily, our minds are filled with the great task 
that has been given to us—the task, rather should 
I call it the pleasure—of providing entertainment 
for the men in the training and mobilization camps 
throughout the United States. 

Here is something, perhaps the one thing, the 
actresses of the country can do that no one else can. 
We like to feel that the six thousand surgical 
dressings we sent to France and Italy are giving 
comfort to the men in the hospitals, but it is our 
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By FRANCES STARR 


duty to undertake that for which we are best fitted. 
To turn the heel of a sock properly may be be- 
yond the ability of an actress who can turn the 
heads of her audience! 

Our society, founded at a mass-meeting called 
by Miss Rachel Crothers, received the sanction of 
President Wilson to whom Miss Crothers had 
previously submitted her plans and hopes. Each 
woman in that audience felt a thrill, I know, when 
a telegram, “‘I approve and thank you,” signed 
Woodrow Wilson, was read. There is something 
very gratifying in securing official recognition. But 
naturally, with our organization complete, we de- 
sired to do more than just thrill. The thrill of 
patriotism is a very fine thing to be sure, but the 
most efficient work is accomplished only when 
emotional zeal is controlled by common sense under 
skilful supervision. One great danger underlying 
all amateur effort is that emotion is too often mis- 
taken for determination, and many a promising 
undertaking is wrecked on the quicksands of mis- 
directed effort. 


AS these hundreds of earnest women left the 

Hudson Theatre that April afternoon, one felt a 
challenge in the very air. Much of the intense 
enthusiasm engendered by that meeting still buoys 
us and sends us forth with a smile to conquer every 
obstacle, but it is enthusiasm leashed and directed 
by our capable leaders. The first difficulty to con- 
front the Stage Women’s War Relief was to secure 
contributions. People of the stage have unusual 
opportunities for raising money; the public is ever 
willing to give, and too the high-salaried members 
of the profession open their purses gladly whenever 
their aid is solicited. For example, sixteen hundred 
dollars was collected at the mass-meeting, and this 
did not include a generous contribution from Miss 
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The.slogan of the Stage Women’s War Relief is “Serve or Pay’. 


War 


Relief 


Maude Adams, who, by the way, sent it with a re- 
quest that the gift be anonymous. From our float 
in the ‘‘Wake Up America” parade, we sent collect- 
ors, with quart dippers painted in the national 
colours, through the crowds lining Fifth Avenue, 
and the result was a thousand dollars in small dona- 
tions. - All these amounts are, however, infinitesi- 
mal compared with those which we must gather 
to help us in our next task. But we will get what 
we need, I know! 

With our organization complete and our aims 
defined, Miss Crothers offered our services to the 
War Department. We were then asked by Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick if it would be possible for us to take 
over the amusements for the hundreds of camps 
now in process of development. It is too early to 
know just how our plans will work out. We know, 
and the Government knows, that some entertain- 
ment and legitimate amusement must be offered 
the men who are isolated from the pleasures to 
which they are accustomed. Their days being 
filled with unusual labour, it is most necessary that 
their evenings and off-hours should be spent in 
such manner as not to unfit them for next -day’s 
work. 

Secretary Baker, through Mr. Fosdick, invited 
us to prepare a schedule of one-night entertain- 
ments which might be given in the camps within 
three hundred miles of New York. The opening 
gun of our campaign was fired the night of June 
ninth when the Friars gave a performance at Fort 
Myer, Virginia. And here let me explain that our 
association is national in scope, with each large 
city as a headquarters or clearing-house for the 
companies in its vicinity. The Chicago S. W. W. 
R., for example, will look after the camps of Illinois 
and other near-by States; San Francisco of Cali- 
fornia; New Orleans the Gulf States and so forth. 
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HEARTS—TRUMPS 


AM dead,” Mardick traced 
with his forefinger upon the air. 
Then he stopped himself with 
a jerk and a quick intake of 
breath. ‘‘I mustn't do it,” he 


said. 

It was a bad habit, full of ‘danger. 
Madness crept upon people thus. 
They began to gibberand .. . 

Mardick was strong. He still had 
a big confidence in himself. He would 
not go mad. Always, through the 
last ten years, he had felt that some- 
how, sometime, any moment in fact 
might come the flash of opportunity 
in which it would be given to him to 
retrieve and salve himself. He wished 
to be saved whole, in full possession 
of all his quick faculties and powers, 
when the time came, should the time 
come. 

The dawn was looking at him 
through the panes of his window; he 
got up from his bed, washed and 
dressed, and put on stained blue 
overalls. He picked up his basket of 
tools and slung it over his broad, lean 
shoulder. 

“It might be to-day,” he thought. 

“This is a wonderful coincidence. 
Or no; it’s just a step farther in the 
circuit which people travel, people 
whom life has connected with one 
another. They meet perpetually. 
But it’s been a big circuit; ten years 
is a long time.” 

He went out, thinking, towards his 
work. And while he breakfasted at a 
coffee-stall he still thought in the 
same tracks.. He had a wonderful 
feeling that life was about to make a 
big move on his side. Something was 
going to happen. It was, perhaps, 
the sound of Fennimore’s name after 
all these years, which made him feel so. 

Yesterday evening his employer 
had said to him: ‘“‘You’ll go round 
early to-morrow morning to Mr. 
Fennimore, 1.B, Edward Gate, to see 
to a burst bath-pipe.” 

It was Fennimore, the one Fen- 
nimore in all the world, who lived at 
1.B, Edward Gate. He and Fen- 
nimore were once more to meet upon 
the circuit in which their feet were set. 
Laureltine? 
ful girl . . 

The plumber steadied his pulses, which had begun 
to race again at the thought of her. She was 
Gibson’s. And after all these vears, ten years, he 
must be cool and accustomed to that understand- 
ing. Yet what hungry organs hearts were! How 
passionate and longing and uncontrolled! 

A maid-servant in a starched frock let him into 
No. 1.B, Edward Gate. Fennimore must have 
done well. Married perhaps and doing well! 
Unafraid of God or man! Some fellows had luck! 
It was a big flat, with a spacious vista of hall and 
corridor and numerous white doors closed fast on 
every side. The flat was still sleepy, for its people 
were opulent people. Fennimore did not rise at 
dawn,-and with a basket on his shoulder set forth 
humbly to mend burst bath-pipes. 

As the maid led the way to the bathroom, one of 
the white doors opened and Fennimore, in a camel- 
fleece dressing-gown, came out, vawning. 

““G’morning,” he said. “Try to patch the thing 
up pro tem., will you, so’s I can have my bath; 
and you can come back later to make a job of it, 
can’t you?” 

Mardick had had big moments in his life, but 
somehow this was the biggest. It meant so much: 
the old life and the old decencies; the old friends, 
who ten years ago had turned cold to him; the new 
promise that things were about to happen. 

Fennimore did not know him. 

‘*T’ll do my best. sir,”” Mardick replied. 

“Patch it up, and have breakfast in the kitchen 
while I bath,” said Fennimore, lighting a cigarette, 
“‘and then you can finish.” 

A quarter of an hour later Mardick was again 
breakfasting, with the starched maid and a valet. 
He had plugged the burst temporarily, filled the 
bath himself so as to watch the safety of the pro- 
ceeding, and respectfully retired. 

The maid and the valet were a married couple 

“without encumbrance”. They managed the flat 
and Fennimore. They had a great respect and 


And 
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And Gibson and his wife, that beauti- 
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By MAY EDGINTON 
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admiration for him and spoke of his moneymaking 
abilities with enjoyment. He was still a bachelor. 
They entertained Mardick. . 
Presently he could go again to the bathroom. 
He was consumed by a strong desire to speak to 
Fennimore again. Something must be made to 
happen somehow. He went to the bathroom door 
and listening heard the clatter of breakfast and the 
hum of voices proceeding from behind yet another 
of the white doors. Conscious of the grave error of 
such behaviour, he yet stepped across the hall, 
tapped abruptly and without permission entered. 


AURELTINE sat at breakfast with Fennimore. 
Their backs towards Mardick, they did not 
hear his entry. They were enjoying their food and 
immersed in talk on something about which Laurel- 
tine had arrived to breakfast. 
Fennimore said: “It’s brains we want; if we’d 
only got Mardick’s! Frankly, it’s a scoundrel we 
want. They are so brainy. What a marvel he was 


in the old days!” 

“But Mardick,’ said Laureltine, ‘is dead. 
There’s little doubt of it. The police would have 
had him before iow if he were to be had.” 

The plumber stepped into the room. 

“Hello, Fennimore,” he said quietly, 
Laureltine! Here I am.” 

They turned and saw him. 

It was dramatic. 

‘‘Good Lord!” said Fennimore, half rising. 

Laureltine sat where he was and stared. © 

your service,” Mardick remarked. ‘You 
were taking my name in vain, I think. You both 
look well. You’ve got on.’ 

“We thought you’d got out,’ 
breaking silence. 

“No,” said Mardick, “‘only under. 
That’s where I’ve been all this time.”’ 

‘““But—plumbing? A highly skilled—” 

“T tinkered with a lot of things when I was a boy 
for amusement, you know. I’m quite an electrician, 
and have all sorts of side-lines too. And it’s an 
obscure profession, plumbing.” 


‘hello, 


’ Laureltine said, 


IT got under. 
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“We quite see,” said Fennimore. 
rd There was a difficult silence. 
ns “What did you want me for?” 
Mardick asked. 


Fennimore began, ‘‘ad- 
mitting that it’ s impossible to use 
you and so on—”’ 

“We ought to be ringing for the 
police,’ Laureltine added, quite apol- 
ogetically. 

‘‘]’m as innocent as either of you,” 
said Mardick. 

‘‘Granted,”’ said Fennimore, look- 
ing relieved, ‘“‘just for the purpose of 
this conversation. Well, Mardick, old 
man, it’s been a holy wonder, your - 
turning up like this, in such a life- 
like make-up too. As I inferred just 
now, it’s more comfortable for all of 
us to accept your statement that 
you’re innocent, just for the moment. 
What we want, Laureltine and I, is 
just your type of brain, Mardick; we 
want a lot of boost and swagger and 
go, and confidence and ideas, in a 
business adventure we’re embarking 
on, but which it’s no use talking over 
with you, because you can’t very well 
emerge from your obscurity, can you? 
In fact, you’ll pardon me for men- 
tioning it, but the sooner you’re out 
of my flat—”’ 

Mardick sat down. 

‘* Anything meaning limelight would 
be dangerous for me in my present 
position,” he owned, “but, if you two 
want me as you say, isn’t it worth 
your while to lift me out of this scrape 
and enable me to emerge white- 
washed? ”’. 

They started a little and looked at 
each other. Fennimore began doubt- 
fully 

‘“\ thing like that can’t be done. 
It means diddling the law—”’ 

means,’ Mardick almost shout- 
ed, under a sudden inspiration that 
felt as if it simply broke through the 
fog and sorrow of his brain, ‘*‘ paying 
some one else to shoulder the guilt— 
you’re rich, aren’t you?—and letting 
me return and be myself again.” 

‘“‘How simple!” said Fennimore. 

simple!” echoed Laureltince. 

Both the well-fed men laughed sardonically. 

“The joy of it!’ said Mardick, and a wonderful 
look came into his face, the look of an exile coming 
home, or a lover reunited to his love. 

‘“Of course! Of course!’’ Fennimore agreed a 
little awkwardly. 

‘Fenny,’ Laureltine said, suddenly leaning for- 
ward impressiv ely, ‘‘there’s something in Mar- 
dick’s idea.” 

“Think! No one would be such a fool as to 
saddle himself publicly—a public confession is w hat 
Mardick wants, I take it—with such a crime, 
I'ennimore argued. 

‘““Think again then! Think of the hundreds who’d 
do it!” Mardick cried. ‘‘ Dying men who have 
nothing to fear from the law and who are leaving 
some one behind unprovided for! Men who are 
dying poor and would like to die rich for some one 
else’s sake! -You could pick a dozen from any big 
hospital.” 

““You’d have to connect such a one very care- 
fully with the circumstances surrounding the 
crime,’”’ Fennimore said slowly. 

“Fenny,” said Laureltine, ‘‘there’s Gibson!” 

‘“‘Gibson!”’ Mardick exclaimed sharply. 

‘““So there is,’ said Fennimore quietly, replying 
to Laureltine. 

‘““Gibson?”’ Mardick exclaimed again urgently. 

Fennimore turned to him. 

‘‘\h, Gibson! You remember him. We were all 
at Pyke’s ten years ago when—when—it—hap- 
pened. Laureltine and I struck out for ourselves 
soon after you—left; and, as you see, we've done 
well. Gibson grubbed on; never had any ideas, 
any incentive, as you know. Well, now he’s pretty 
nearly done; he’s been ill for two years, and Pyke’s 
been paying half-salary only. Gibson’s desperately 
poor, and he’s only got three months to live.” 

his wife?” said Mardick, carefully schooling 
his voice. 

““She’s: nursing him.”’ 


o. 


_“When he dies she'll be destitute,’ Laureltine 
added. 
said Fennimore 


wouldn’t ‘hurt Gibson,” 
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‘*‘No one would be- such a “fool 


argumentatively, as if excusing their plan. ‘We'd 
pay him well, make him thoroughly comfortable 
for his remaining months; see his wife provided for, 
and he needn't confess till the very end. Failing 
being able to tind the real criminal,’ he looked at 
- Mardick very slowly, slyly and curiously, ‘I don’t 
see that it would exactly hurt Gibson.” 

“It’s a big thing we’re letting you in on, Mar- 
dick,”’ said Laureltine, ‘“‘the sort of thing requiring 
exactly your type of brain and energy. We looked 
around the men we knew, and we couldn’t think 
of-any one. Fenny and I can put up the money; 
but we want an imagination and a backbone. If 
you’re what you were—”’ 

more,” said Mardick eagerly, “I’m crazy 
for freedom again. You don’t know, can’t con- 
ceive, what all this means. To be dead! I tell you, 
if | could get up out of my grave e again, I—I could 
run a kingdom single-handed.”’ 

“We don’ t want that,” Laureltine laughed. ‘If 
you can still hustle round for us, as within your 
small scope you used to hustle round for Pyke’s, 
you'll do. Fenny, we’re willing to pay for him? 
Agreed, then. Well, Mardick, it’s like this: we’re 
going in for rubber. We'll show you all the scheme 
presently. We’ve bought up a whole little island 
for a song, and we want to get working. We'll 
have to issue shares at present without full justi- 
fication. But meanwhile the thing is to approach 
Gibson.”’ 

“We'll all three take a taxi at once, 
nimore rising. 

‘*No, no,” said Laureltine hospitably, ‘‘my car’s 
outside.” 

Mardick shouldered his bag of tools and followed 
them out respectfully. They drove in Laureltine’s 
smart car out to a shabby block of flats in one of the 
cheapest suburbs. 

“Tt’s years since I’ve seen Gibson,’ Fennimore 
observed conversationally, as they stood together 
outside the front door. 
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said [I*en- 
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as to saddle’ himself publicly with 


The door was opened to them by a woman of 
probably over thirty, but who still kept a very 
girlish appearance, so slim and willowy was she. 
Fair hair framed her smooth, white, thin face. She 
was so shabby that she-could not well have been 
shabbier and respectable. Yet about her, per- 
vading her, guiding every gesture and enriching 
every tone, there was that subtle consciousness of 
power, whether past or present, which every beau- 
tiful woman feels. She had still her magnetism. 

‘‘Elsie!’? Mardick silently whispered to himself. 

‘‘Mrs. Gibson?”’ Laureltine inquired blandly. 

Looking out wanly, she saw two _ prosperous- 
looking men, with a plumber standing behind 
them, all of no significance to her. She ‘assented, 
holding the door. 


” IX are old friends of your husband’ s and have 

come to see him on business,” said Laureltine, 
perceiving that such an opening would be a happy 
and hopeful one to the pale woman vefore him. 

‘*My husband is ill; but if it is business—” 

She let them all in, looking curiously at Mardick, 
and left them in the hall while she went to consult 
the unseen occupant of a room. They heard the 
occupant say, ‘‘ Let them come in,” and they went 
in, to find a terribly gaunt, grey man sitting in an 
armchair by a small fire. She went out, closing 
the door behind her 

‘*Hello, Gibson!” ‘said Fennimore with a kindly 
concern. 

‘*Hello, Gibson!” said Laureltine. 

‘*Hello, Gibson!’? Mardick greeted him. 

‘*Hello!”’ said Gitson. ‘Fennimore and Laurel. 
tine! You both look awf’ly well, you two. But—” 
He gazed, puzzled, at the man in blue dungaree. 

es This is Mardick,”’ said Fennimore, watching 
Gibson jovially for the result of the shock. 

Gibson sank back again in his chair, as if all his 
small strength had dropped out of him. 

‘“You—you shouldn’t surprise me so,” he said. 
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the .crime, Fennimore argued 


He wiped his forehead and his hand shook. “ A/ar- 
dick! one thought he died.” 

“It seems a lifetime ago that we were all to- 
gether at Pyke’s,’’ Mardick reminisced suddenly. 

\—a lifetime,’ Gisbon said. ‘“‘Yes. True— 
and—I’m delighted to see you, but why did you 
all come?” 

Mardick answered from the eagerness which had 
driven him hither. 

‘‘We’ve an offer to make to you, Gibson. You’ve 
not forgotten any- more than the rest of us, I dare 
say, that—that—affair—which happened at Pyke’s. 
I’ve borne the brunt of that. For ten years I’ve 
been hiding, because I knew, when they were after 
me, that I had absolutely no means on earth of 
proving my innocence. I panicked and ran. I read 
newspapers and saw how it was all fastened and 
explained on to me. The expert they employed 
was fooled, you remember, by the clever imitation 
of my figures and writing. ‘But it wasn’t I who 
falsified the ledgers and. took the three thousand 


pounds. I’ve been asking Laureltine and Fenni- 


more to believe that.” 

Fennimore coughed slightly. Gibson looked in 
turn at them all. 

“The offer?” he asked presently in rather a 
parched voice. 

“It’s this,” said Laureltine. ‘“‘Let me speak, 
you others.”’ He thought he could do it more 
suavely, and he began with an admirable kindli- 
ness. ‘‘We’ve heard a very sad account of your 
health and circumstances, Gibson. We’re all 
awf’ly sorry to hear it. And when Mardick came 
to us this morning and told us how he longed to get 
back into his old life again, and—and found that 
we had a use—that we were willing to offer him a 
berth, why, he was struck by a sudden idea. He 
knows that never in this world can he prove his in- 
nocence, and he suggests that some man be found 
who—well, who’s got his ticket you know, poor 

(Continued on page 82) 
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THE IGHIOST GARDEN 


IBLUSTRATED BY 


- S’POSE, bein’ from the city, you 
don’t believe in hants,”’ observed Joel 
Carver, turning from a last fruitless 
survey of the interlaced branches 
above them. 

““*Hants’?”’ repeated Radford. 

**““Ghosses’, some folks call ’em,” ex- 
plained Carver. 

‘““Oh—ghosts! Why not? Why shouldn’t 
town people believe in ghosts as well as 
country people?” asked Radford. ‘And 
= made you think of them suddenly like 
that?” 

“Well,” said Joel slowly, “we’ve got to 
go by the old Horsemanden place to get to 
Mr. Warrenger’s, and they say it’s hanted.”’ 

Radford was keen in an instant, far keener 
than he had been to find the wild turkeys in 
search of which he and Joel had been tramp- 
ing over the mountains for three hours. He 
was a half-hearted sportsman at best. The 
stalking of game was the only part of the 
sport that he really enjoyed. He disliked 
killing things, and nothing could have in- 
duced him to shoot a deer. 

It was because of Steve’s insistency that 
he had set‘off on this turkey hunt with Joel 
Carver. Steve had been called. to Wash- 
ington on business the night before, but he 
assured Radford that if the man existed who 
could be sure of knowing where wild turkeys 
were going to roost, that man was his man- 
ager, Joel Carver. As for Radford’s leaving 
Virginia without a shot at a wild turkey it 
was:simply out of the question. 

However, when they reached the point on 
Smoke Mountain where Joel had made sure 
the wild turkeys would be roosting, there 
was, as he disgustedly observed, “nary a 
turkey”. 

‘““Some darky’s got after ’em, darn him!” 
he told Radford. 

It seemed that the way to hunt wild 
turkeys was to find them roosting, flush them, 
then come back before daybreak next morn- 
ing, build a blind, and call to them on a queer little 
instrument made out of one of their own wingbones. 
A neighbour and friend of Steve’s, Mr. Hamilton 
Warrenger, had kindly offered to put the two men 
up for the night. 

It was November, a still evening of Indian sum- 
mer. The sun had dropped behind the mountains, 
but a full, pale moon shone in the east. All about 
them was the forest. The only sound came from 
the dead leaves through which they walked. 

“This ain’t no wild turkey hunt,” mourned 
Joel, “it’s a wild goose chase, that’s what it is. 
I’m sorry to ’a brought you on such a fool climb, 
Mr. Radford; I cert’ny am.” 

“Well, you needn’t be,” said Radford cheer- 
fully. “‘I never enjoyed a tramp more, and you 
know I told you I wasn’t much of a shot.” 

“Yes, sir, you did. But every man had ought to 
shoot a wild turkey befo’ he dies. It cert’ny is 
to get disappinted like this; it cert ’ny 


keel here,” said Radford suddenly, smiling 
and stopping short, “‘I’m going to make a con- 
fession that will comfort. you. I’d a great deal 
rather hear about the ‘hant’ at the old Horseman- 
den place than shoot a wild turkey.’ 

Joel fixed his pale blue eyes on him w onderingly. 
“°S that so?” he asked, incredulous. 

‘““That’s answered Radford. 

Joel shifted his gun and fingered it lovingly. 
“Well, that cert’ny is cuyous,” he said at last, 
“wild turkeys is sO oncommon, and hants is so 
common. 

“Common!” exclaimed Radford. 
ever.seen one?”’ 

“Yes, sir. I cert’ny have—more’n one. 
tain folks jest naturally sees hants, I reckon.” 

He trudged on, his pale eyes still peering upward 
right and left among the trees in case a roosting 
turkey might escape him. 

““Do you mind talking about it?”’ asked Radford. 

The pale eyes came down to him, surprised. 
“Why, no, I do not. It’s right interesting when 
you come to ponder it. It cert’ny is.” 

“When did you first see one? What was it 
like?” urged Radford, eager as a boy. 

“The first one? Well, I was a little feller, and I 
was coming along a piece of hanted road at dusk. 
A coach and four was what hanted it, and I seen 


“Have you 


Moun- 


the coach and four.” 
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“What. was it like?” 
“Well, it looked real. I jumped outer the road 
and it passed me, and the swingle-bars was a- 


swinging and the horses lathering, but what was: 


cuyous was the way it went along without no noise 
—like the shadder of a buzzard over snow.’ 

‘‘And what else have. you seen?” 

“Well, I met the Man in White that hants another 
piece of road on Buck Mountain. He come up to 
me looking mighty ugly, and I hit at him with a 
hickory-stick I was carryin’. I didn’t know he 
wan ’t real till the stick went through him.” 

‘““What was he like?” 

“Like a natural man.” 

“You feel sure you’ve seen these things?” 

“Well, I cert’ny wan’t.dreaming. After I hit 
through that hant on Buck Mountain, I ran nigh 
two mile home, I was that startled—come near 
busting my heart, the doctor said. But I’m used 
to ‘em now. Our preacher told me how to treat ’em. 
They cyan’t speak to you, lest you speak first. 
You must say: ‘In the Lord’s name, in the name 
of Father, Son and Holy Ghost, what do you want?’ 
Then they can answer. It’s right disagreeable 
sometimes when they do answer. It cert’ny is.” 

Radford looked searchingly at the countryman’s 
long, tranquil profile. as he walked beside him. If 
he was a liar or crazy, he was certainly the most 
placid of his kind. He talked of “‘hants” as natur- 
ally as he talked of wild turkeys. Radford was 
about to question him further, when they came out 
of the forest into a little clearing on the mountain 
top. The afterglow was still too vivid for the moon 
to cast shadows, but it was the hour when colours 
are felt rather than seen. 


ON their right the mountains fell away toward 
the valley, rose again, interlaced, parted, to 
give a glimpse of the vast blue rampart of other 
mountains more distant still, brooding against the 
dead gold of the west. To their right the piedmont 
country swept away far below them, one hundred 
and twenty miles straight to the sea. That dis- 
tant band of mauvish pearl, Radford could have 
sworn was the sea. 
“When we get round that rock,” Joel was saying, 
pointing to the southwest, ‘‘ you can see Her Wish.” 


Wish’?” repeated Radford. ‘“What’s 
that?”’ 
‘The old Horsemanden place. It’s on the 
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southern flank of Mist Mountain, a mighty 
rich, pretty laying piece of land, it certn’y 
is too—but mournful seeming. The shadows 
fall early there. The mountain’s so nigh 
over it.’ 

They passed round the big lichen-crusted 
boulder, and Joel pointing again said, 
“There ’tis.” 

Radford did not say anything. The 
strangest sensation had come over him with 
‘the sight of the old house among its terraces 
and sombre, crowding evergreens. It was 
not only that feeling that almost every one 
has had at times—the feeling of having been 
in the same place under the same circum- 
stances before—it was less vague, stronger. 
He had the emotion of one, who, long absent 
from a beloved home, sees it after years of 
exile. It was a rush of moved reminiscence, 
as poignant as that which perfumes some- 
times bring. 

Those old creamy stucco walls, appearing 
and disappearing among their clustered 
trees, seemed more familiar and more dear 
than the walls of the house in which he had 
been born. The gardens with their solid 
hedges of tree og “peg? on top for want of 
trimming, gave h ang as of a half- 
remembered that had ended in 
tragedy. 

This queer “‘possessed”’ feeling only lasted 
a few seconds, then he emerged from it as 
from a dive into dusky waters among strange 
sea beings that had touched and claimed 
him, and there was Joel still pointing down- 
ward and speaking in his soft, slow sing- 
song. He was saying: 

“Her Wish, it’s called now, but the name’s 

- writ in two words with a big H and a big 
W. And it really had oughter be called Her 
Wish, even like.” 

“That’s a strange name for a place,” 
Radford answered, feeling that he must say 
something. ‘Do you know how it came to 
be called that?” 

. “Yes, sir, I do,” said Joel. ‘Everybody does, 
It was built by old Colonel Horsemanden in 1766 
to pleasure his only daughter. The first house was 
burnt down by the Injuns in 1764. They say as 
how Miss: Melany—that was her name—was right 
wilful, and she set her heart on building a house to 
suit her own idees. So the old man let her. It’s 


a mighty nice house to look at, but they say it’s © 


because of a woman’s plannin’ it that the front do’ 
ain’t in the middle, and the colyums are more in 
the right wing than in the left. T hey say Colonel 
Horsemanden was mighty proud of it though, and 
that’s how he came to name it Her Wish.” 


HEY had begun walking down toward the hollow 

as Joel spoke, and now a rise of ground brought 
them so near that the bitter, fresh scent of the 
box hedges floated to them. Again that eery 
feeling of reminiscence swept over Radford. 

“Do you like that smell?” Joel was asking, when 
he came to the surface of things a second time. ‘‘I 
do not. It minds me of graveyards. And talkin’ 
of graveyards, there’s a grave right in the middle 
of Her Wish’s garden—the one they call the 
Ghost Garden. They say Miss Melany Horse- 
manden set her will on being buried there, and the 
old Colonel didn’t cross her no more in death than 
he done in life, so buried there she cert’ny is. They 
say it used to be her rose-garden. Right in the 
middle of the roses she tended when she were alive, 
there’s where she lays in death. It do seem a 
pretty idee, but distressin’.’ 

“Ts it her ghost that haunts the place?’ ’ asked 
Radford in a low voice. As they drew near that 
garden with its lonely grave, it seemed to him that 
he must speak i in hushed tones. 

“That’s what they say,” answered Joel, also -in 
a more subdued voice. 

Near one of the outlying hedges, above its low 
stone wall, Radford stopped short. The moon was 
bright and strong now in the darkened heaven. It 
struck little glitters from the box leaves and showed 
the two men’s faces to each other rather pale. 

“Would you be—a— Would you mind going 
into the gardens?” asked Radford. 

Joel answered by another question: ‘Would 
you mind seeing a hant?’ 

““No—I don’t think I should,” said Radford. 

“All right then,” agreed Joel. “a you do not 
mind, I do not mind. The gates ain’t locked.” 
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‘*She’s spinning snares 


He smiled with some grimness. 
need to lock the gates of Her Wish.” 

They followed the curve of the box hedge for some 
ten yards until they came to high gates of wrought 
iron, rough with rust. The delicate tracery stood 
out in sharp relief against the bleached wild grass 
that had overgrown the lawn beyond. They stood 
gazing through. It was so still that the silence 
surged in Radford’s ears. 


FROM this point they could see the house, long 

and low, above its balustraded terraces. The 
moonlight had not reached it yet. It looked like 
a shadow or a cloud shaped like a house, resting 
upon the top of the gently sloping hill. 

“You reely want to go in?” asked Joel, his hand 
on the gate. 

“Yes,” said Radford. 

Still Joel hesitated. ‘If you see anything that 
startles you, you w on't blame me?”’ he suggested. 

‘No, of course not,’ Radford. 

“W ell, then,” said Joel, and he pushed open the 
heavy gate. 

It gave on its hinges with a grinding noise that 
jarred on Radford’s nerves. It was like the hoarse 
growl of an old watch-dog, too old to bite, but not 
too old to protest. Radford’s heart was beating 
rather fast. It seemed to him that in passing 
through that gate he had passed some definite 
boundary line of fate. It was as if he had entered 
a spellbound region that claimed him. ‘“‘Spell- 
bound’’—that was the exact expression. That 
shadow-house, drowsing, above him, was _ spell- 
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for men’s souls, in the name of the 


bound; there was a spell over these quiet, deserted 
lawns and trees and terraces and over him. Sud- 
denly he turned sharply to the left and walked on 
quickly. 

“Wait,” called Joel, “that ain’t the way to the 
house.’ 

He came after him protesting. ‘“‘These grounds 
is full of tricks. You can get lost in ’em as easy as 
nothing.” 

““T shan’t get lost,” said Radford. “I want to 
go to the rose-garden first.” 

‘But chat ain’t the way,” urged Joel. ‘You'd 
better let me show you. We might get wandering 
round here for an hour or two. They’re laid out 
that-a-way, these grounds air.” 

Radford said nothing, only walked on faster than 
ever. He knew the way.’ He knew every turn and 
tangle. Now he went up four old stone steps sunk 
in a terrace, turned aside, and struck into a flagged 
walk that led between high walls of Euonymus. 
The stiff glossy leaves brushed against him on 
either side, so long had they been left unclipped. 
Nesting birds, disturbed by his passing, whirred 
and cheeped in the branches. 


JOEL followed doggedly. He was not afraid of 

‘“‘hants’’, as he had said, but he rather wished at 
that moment that one would frighten the “‘ Yankee 
gentleman”’. It would be a fool thing to go and 
lose themselves in the tricky grounds of Her Wish, 
with a good hot supper waiting for them at their 
journey’s end. 

Then he gave a little gasp of astonishment. Rad- 
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Lord let us be gone’ 


ford had come out into the well-known maze of 
Her Wish, and was threading it as swiftly and 
accurately as if he had planned it himself. 

‘Good Lawd! That’s cuyous!” thought Joel. 
‘‘That’s darn cuyous. I never heerd tell of any- 
body as could get in and out of that place. It’s 
worse to get out of than a quagmire—and he’s doing 


ADE ‘ORD bap turned at Joel’ scry. “Just fol- 

low me,” he now said, “‘it’s quite simple. You 
turn back at the third row, and go right, then left, 
then back again, then right.” 

Joel did so. He emerged beside Radford in a 
circular flagged court, still walled in by Kuonymus. 
An arbour of latticework, held together by.a huge 
rose vine, stood before an opening in the walls. 
Below them, down a flight of stone steps sunk in a 
grassy terrace, lay the rose-garden. 

“Well, sir! That beats me,” murmured Joel. 
‘“You come here and through that mixed shrubbery 
as if you’d knowed it all your life! It’s cuyous! 
It cert’ny is!’’ And he stared intently at Radford 
with his pale eyes. 

Radford had no wish to share his mystery. He 
answered practically, and rather curtly, that he 
was used to such things, and that it was easy to 
guess that a rose-garden would lie to the south. 

“Tt’s mighty cuyous all the same,” was Joel’s 
slow retort. Radford, gazing down at the old 
sunken garden, did not answer. 

“Tf you don’t mind waiting for me, I'll just go 
down these alone.” 
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Then Melany 


“No, I do not mind,” replied Joel tranquilly. 
oe ky just set here on these steps till you come back.”’ 

The moon was clear of the trees now. It shone 
upon the neglected beds of the garden and turned 
their matted covering of wild grass into a silver 
fleece. On every side old, unpruned rose-trees 
threw out: fountains of thorny branches. The 
terrace that shut in the garden was surmounted by 
a thick hedge of box. The mounded beds looked 
like the graves of little children. The whole place 
had the wistful sadness of a lovely woman grown 
old; of a woman beautiful in her youth and deserted 
in her age. Radford came upon a moon-dial. It 
seemed exquisitely fitting that a shadow should tell 
him the hour. 

Then, hat in hand, he went along a little path set 
with dwarf box VJHe knew where that grave would 
be. And, as he Torefelt, there among a tangle of 
rose-trees he found it. 

But at the very instant that he came upon it 
something sent the blood flying back upon his 
heart. This he had not forefelt. The rose-trees 
about it were carefully trimmed. The grave was 
shorn of its wild grasses; more than this, there were 
flowers upon it—fresh flowers—roses. He could 
see them distinctly from where he stood, ten paces 
away, laid side by side with a loving care that left 
the fragile blossoms each with its cheek pressed 
softly against the grass coverlet of the grave, but 
not touching one another. He had a swift thought, 
as he gazed at them, that the hand that placed them 
there must be delicate and deft—a woman’s hand. 
Then he went nearer. The headstone was of 
marble, with raised lettering under a _ carved 
Maltese cross set between two sprigs of laurel. 
The letters said: 
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spoke, and her speaking voice was 


My deare daughter 
MELANY HORSEMANDEN 
Born 1740—Died 1780 


Who was it that laid fresh flowers on the grave 
of a woman dead a hundred and thirty-six yeurs 
ago? 

He closed his eyes a moment, trying to picture 
this wilful, charming Melany as she had been at 
twenty, when her father built that lovely old house 
for her and named it Her Wish. In an instant, 
gushing about him, warm as if with sunlight, came 
a surge of perfume—the scent of damask roses. 
Almost he remembered—almost he saw—what his 
open eyes could not discern. He shook with this 
“almost”. Unclosing his eyes he stepped to the 
grave—bent over it. But those late autumn roses, 
chill with the moonlit air, gave forth no perfume. 


AG: \IN he closed his eyes, but this time there was 
only about him the fresh, bitter scent of the box 
hedges, and the dank odour of autumn leaves from 
the strewn pathways. He gazed and gazed at the 
white name on the headstone. é 

“*Melany Horsemanden,” he said aloud, *‘ Melany 
Horsemanden.”’ No one answered. Nothing 
stirred. No perfume of damask roses came to him. 
But he turned away feeling as if rose-scented hair, 
dust these hundred odd years, had blown against 
him. 

**Now let us have a look at the house,”’ he said, 
rejoining Joel on the steps. 

‘All right,” responded Joel, ‘‘but it’s half past 
six o'clock, and Mr. Warrenger’s a long mile 
further.”’ 

He eyed the young man curiously as they went 
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Slightly husky 


along the weed-grown driveway towards the house. 
‘Did you get a feelin’ of hants down there by 
that grave?”’ he asked. 

whole place has a haunted feeling,”’ 
Radford. ‘‘It would be easy to imagine a ghost 
in the moonlight between those trees. 

‘*Yes—the autumn mist do look hant-like in the 
moonshine,” Joel assented. “But your real hants 
looks real.” 


A wide curve in the driveway disclosed the house . 


—spread long and columned against massed ever- 
greens, box, uonymus and yew. It was. not a 
large house, but. so exquisitely proportioned that 
it had the nobility of largeness, and also the homely 
charm that great size so often destroys. The 
porticoes were low, the columns ‘supporting them 
and the incurved wings of the simplest Doric. The 
windows were set deep, and Venetian blinds closed 
before them. As they looked, the moon, clearing 
the great beech- trees to the right, lit up the columns 
of the eastern wing. It was like a chord of noble 
music, this sudden lighting of the white columns. 
It seemed to Radford as though each column gave 
forth a silver note, singing magically with the 
moonlight, as the stone statue of legend sang with 
the first rays of the sun. 

And he knew those columns; they had chimed 
long ago in the moonlight for him. That he knew; 
but how it had been with him then, or who had been 
with him, he could not remember. Them he re- 
membered though; he knew their number without 
counting. In the east wing there were eight, and 
in the west wing seven. A girl’s mistake, carried 
out faithfully by the builder. And yet could one 
call anything mistaken when the whole result was 

(Continued on page So) 
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YESTERDAY 


By 


FREDERIC ARNOLD KUMMER and MARY CHRISTIAN 


Wednesday 
Janie dear: 


EXPECT to arrive at nine.. If you will meet - 


me at the Grand Central Station I shall have 
a Cinderella coach and four in waiting. I’ll 
answer your letter—completely—when I see 
you. Love always— 

GRANT. 


New York, Thursday 
Grant dear: | 

A “Cinderella coach and four’”—wasn’t it the 
Cinderella coach that turned into a pumpkin—at 
Gawnt 

I shall wait for you in the ladies’ waiting-room 
near the door where the telephone-booths are. I 
try to be explicit, because that station is a fearsome 
big place and just to think about it makes me feel 
all lost. 

A “Cinderella coach”’. 
you enough for that. 


I wonder if I love 
JANIE. 


| Buena Vista, May 30, 191- 
Dear Janie: 

I have been much hurt by your silence. I was 
really sick the last day I spent with you, nor am I 
entirely well yet. You did not take much stock 
in my illness evidently, since you have never 
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written a line to inquire whether or not I had died. 
You must have considerable faith in my staying 
powers. Or perhaps there is another reason for 
your silence? 
Let me hear from you, Janie. 
GRANT. 


Monday 
Grant, my dear: 

Frankly I thought you were “buzzing’’. It is 
spring, and “buzzing’’, I understand, is serious 
business—one should not be interrupted while at it. 
That’s all. It never occurred to me that you might 
be ill. I decided that when the particular bit of 
lingerie that troubled your vision had whisked 
itself off—or been whisked off—and you had lighted 
and settled your wings again on your own com- 
fortable clover-top, I would hear from you. Voild 
tout. And you forget that you are far too significant 
a person to shuffle off this mortal coil, however 
modestly, without your demise being chronicled. 

However, let us not talk about your silence or 
mine. These things happen. They are excellent. 
Sometimes they show one how self-sufficient he 
[ am going to marry George. No, I cannot 
honestly say that I love him—in the sense that I 
have said this to you—but because the love is 
different I am not less sure that it is love. And I 
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begin to appreciate the man who wants to marry 
a woman. 

I know I’m not behaving like a proper “‘heroine”’ 
—but then, my dear Grant, you haven’t behaved 
like a proper ‘“‘hero’’.. You should have deserted 
your wife and carried me off Somewhere—and 
failing this solution of our problem on your part, I 
should have shut myself up in a tower and em- 
broidered something. But this is the twentieth 
century. And I am tired of drifting along alone. 
But if I married fifty times I suppose I should con- 
tinue to adore you—my dear Bad Habit. 


Write to me. 
JANIE. 


Buena Vista, June 21st, 1g1- 
Janie: 

If you consider your intended marriage to a man 
you do not love a subject for congratulation I offer 
you mine. 

It would take weeks to tell you all that has hap- 
pened—is happening to me. If I have appeared 
indifferent to your sufferings, it is only because my 
own have drained me dry of all sensation. You 
were needlessly cruel in your last letter. After all, 
Janie, it has always been a question of hurting you 
or my wife. 

I can’t talk about it now. My nerves have gone 

(Continued on page 88) 
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IFE is a mutinous, an obstinate thing. Any 
physician will tell you that. And when 
the role of confessor is thrust upon us— 
especially the women of our profession— 
we need cool heads and:a firm grasp of the 
ethics to salve the wrecks of humanity 

that go aground on the shoals of despair. If it 
weren't for such experiences as this affair of Molly 
Stillwell to revive our faith in the impulse of good- 
ness that started this world and keeps it going, we 
might lose hope, or, worse than that, the greatest 
of all virtues—charity. 

To-day Molly is thirty-three—a fine woman, in 
spite of the fact that she sinned according to the 
tenets of man-made law. Her story began years 
back—the day I was summoned by her mother. 
Molly had fainted. She was then a slip of a girl, 
the roguishly shy and dimpled sort. She was, as I 
had always supposed, in perfect health; but she had 
fainted. 

We talked it over, the mother and I. Very 
likely she had eaten something indigestible. May- 
be it was the heat. Perhaps—oh, perhaps any- 
thing! And little Molly revived under my simple 
restoratives. 

Later she came alone to my: office—came to me 
as woman to woman—came in her hour of need. 
And she went on her knees to me—the physician. 
She begged me to help her—implored like a soul 
in torment. Little Molly!—than whom the angels 
in heaven I had thought no purer. Little Molly!— 
whom I had loved, since the year I hung out my 
shingle in the village. 


HERE are times, I must confess, when even 

those of us who are considered the most un- 
sympathetic and impervious to entreaty are 
tempted to play the part of fate—to save a girl 
from disgrace. I almost yielded to Molly’s plead- 
ing. It was the simple narrative of a bewildered 
child, swayed by emctions as old as time that had 
grown strong in her unenlightenment until the 
moment when they slipped the leash of control. 
And the man—had suddenly disappeared! 

When she told me who it was— Oh, well, my 
emotions have no place in the story. But the father 
of that speck of life was, I should judge, at least 
ten years her senior. He had come to our village 
unknown and unvouched for. He had inquired at 
the railroad station for board, and the agent had 
directed him to Molly’s home. Molly’s father was 
ill at the time, and her mother was in need of 
money. The man remained six weeks—the name 
he gave was John Smith. While in the family he 
spent his days hunting, his evenings making him- 
self agreeable to Molly. 

I had noticed Mr. Smith on various occasions 


and spoken to him once. He seemed well-bred, and 


I must admit that I was flattered when he ignored 
the fact that I am a doctor and made it apparent 
that he was interested in me as a woman. A city 
man after those I come in contact with every day 
was refreshing to meet. But he had gone like a 
thief in the night. 

Naturally my first thought was to discover his 
whereabouts. I’d find him. I’d make him marry 
Molly, and so I pacified her for the time being. 
Poor little victim!—I took her in the buggy on my 
round of visits, then left her at her house. As well 
have asked a gazelle to explain the why and where- 
fore of the mating season! 

But she told me over and over again how won- 
derful he was. He had been—oh, he had been so 
kind to her! She used to tidy up his room. And 
his door was always left invitingly open. Then 
came the night when her mother and father, away 
at a neighbour’s house, were detained by a storm. 
Towards morning a peal of thunder more terrifying 
than the rest had sent the frightened child scurry- 
ing across the hall to this man for protection. 

Two weeks later he left without a word. 

I did my best to locate him. At the depot I was 
told that he had bought a ticket for New York. At 
the post-office I was told his name was John Smith, 
as he had given it, and that his mail bore the New 
York mark. John Smith, New York—a needle in 
a haystack. The next day I left my patients and 
went down to the city. There wasn’t a John 
Smith listed in the directory that I did not visit. 

I couldn’t find him. 

While I was away Molly’s father died. When I 
got back I told her mother the facts. It seemed 
best. But what a scene it was, and how she berated 
me for having told her the truth! 


Oh, these mothers who forget that children are 


the offspring of men and women swayed by the 
most vital instinct of life!’ It was a crushing blow 
to the mother of course. Her girl! Her shame— 
what would people say?—that seemed to be all she 
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cared about—and it fell upon me to take charge of 
these two—and later the three—helpless souls. 

The mother had a little money from her hus- 
band’s insurance. It made it possible for her to 
move to another town—to hide. 

And the little boy came in due time. It was I 
who brought him into the world. Such a homely 
mite, but he crept into my heart at once. Every 
day I made a pilgrimage to see him—to watch him 
growing. We often laughed together, Molly and I, 
over his curious little body and premature features 
—and loved him all the harder. I stood sponsor 
for him. 

As the years went by he became the centre of our 
hopes. He really was a wonder. I remember now 
how he once took an old clock-spring, a few nails 
and the like and fashioned a mechanical affair that 
would ring a bell whenever his mother opened her 
bureau drawer. It was nothing short of marvelous 
to our doting admiration. Aside from my love for 
him, I never ceased to wonder at his extraordinary 
intelligence. 

Who was his father? I asked myself that question 
time and again. The man that I remembered was 
handsome. And Molly was pretty. But our little 
Johnnie— 

And then, just after the boy had been graduated 
from high school and I had called to console Molly 
for the death of her mother, something occurred. 

I found Molly staring white-faced into vacancy. 
She looked as if she were overcome with grief; 
but the instant she saw me an anguished sob caught 
in her throat. Then she handed me a Sunday paper. 
You know the magazine supplements, the special 


‘feature articles—‘‘Sons of Great Men” was the 


title of one. And there among the portraits was 
our man even to the name—John Smith. 

“Molly!” I gasped. 

“Read it—” she said with difficulty. ‘‘He was 
married even then.” 

But I was burrowing into the details as she 
spoke. And when I looked up, all the misery of a 
woman’s heart was uttered in her one brief sen- 
tence: ‘‘He’s not a father to be proud of.” 

“But even so,” I argued, ‘‘a man must provide 
for his child. Johnnie must have his chance. He 
needs an education.”’ 

Molly silenced me with a look. 

““What’s the use?—after all these years. His 
father would doubt the truth—most any man 
would. No—he’s mine. All mine!—my boy!” 

And so it seemed his father had millions! Or 
rather his father’s father. The situation was not 
without possibilities. I did not then tell Molly, 
but a daring scheme began to grow in my mind. 

Shortly after that it was arranged to have 
Johnnie and me take a little trip together. I was 
going to hunt up a scholarship for him, so I said. 
I told Johnnie that. 


I TOOK him straight to New York. ‘But I did 

not take him to his father, or try to take him to 
his father. I made for the office of old Erasmus 
Smith. The grandfather was well-known as a 
philanthropist. In every one I suppose there’s a 
bit of the savage. Without exactly realizing my 
intentions I wanted to hurt that man. But first I 
wanted his assistance. 

Now, although a woman, my neryes are steady; 
but the instant I saw Erasmus Smith I felt the blood 
rush to my face. | 

“My heavens!” I gasped. Maybe the words 
pushed past my: lips. I don’t know. 

“Doctor Warren—” the- old man was reading 
from my card. ‘‘Well—madame—what is it?” 

I stood stock-still. Before me was a creature— 
with a monstrous head that looked for all the world 
as if its weight had made it settle down between 
the shoulders of his body. A man with a fiercely 
eager light in his eyes that searched one’s soul— 
a man grown old from a boy like Johnnie. 

The next minute we were talking. 

“Yes, Mr. Smith. Thank you for seeing me. 
This is my godson. Johnnie, Mr. Smith is the man 
I am hoping to interest in vour education. Here, 
Mr. Smith, is a boy with a bent towards mechanics 
that is amazing.” 

The old man grunted. He looked at me with 
antagonism shining in his eyes. ‘‘Madame—’’ he 
began. | 

“Before you say anything,” I cut in quickly, 
“T’d like to tell you a thing or two. Johnnie is only 
fifteen, a graduate of the high school, valedictorian 
of his class. His mother and her family lived in 
Glendennis many years. About sixteen years ago 
your son passed through our town. He remained 
for six weeks. Do you—gather—what—” 

I stopped here, for I had Johnnie to think of. 
I gave the lad one quick look, saw that he did not 
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FATHER, 


grasp my meaning, then turned challengingly to 
the grandfather. 

‘““Your son—passed through Glendennis sixteen 
years ago.” 
I spoke quietly, carefully. I might have been 
commenting on the weather. All this for Johnnie’s 
sake. But every atom of concentration that I had 
in my power I put into that look as I bent it on the 
man. And he—as if the situation might be an 
every-day occurrence—gave me back look for look. 

“Madame,” he said suddenly, the voice stern, 
vibrant, ‘‘of my son I know little, and I care less. 
He has ‘passed through’ a great many towns in 
his day. I bid you good afternoon.” 


HE rose and pressed a button. Another moment 
and some one would appear to show me out. 

But I snatched a piece of paper from his desk and 

quick as a flash scribbled a note. , 

“Look at him—and see yourself. I dare not speak 
openly. Look at him.” 

I thrust the note under his eyes. It was the’ 
daring, I suppose, that impressed him, for he read 
the note, then slowly turned toward Johnnie. I 
held my breath. | | 

The door opened and a man stood waiting. 
Everything seemed held in suspense during that 
moment. And then the old man said gruffly: 

‘“‘Henderson—the boy here—have him wait out- 
side until the doctor and I are through. 

“Doctor, I’ve got a devilish temper. I’m going 
to cram that lie down your throat. My son’s boy! 
Madame, there never was that much good in my 
son. He’s been married twice. But children— 
he’s never had a child.” 

His face was livid. Something—was it anger?— 
had stirred him to the depths. 

I put out my hand. ‘Don’t,’ I said quietly to 
calm him. “It’s dangerous. Apoplexy, you‘ know.” 

He drew a slow deep breath. ‘Thank you,” he 
said. “Yes, I ought to be careful—that’s right. 
Had one before.””’ He sat down. After a while the 
blood pressure fell, and he began to speak. 

“T’ve disowned my son. Turned him out. He’s 
in New York here somewhere. Discredited man 
since he’s had no father to stand back of him. 
Might get his address if you want to see him.” 

“But I don’t want to see him,” I answered 
sharply. ‘‘As a matter of fact nothing is farther 
from my intentions than to claim any rights for 
this boy, his son—your grandson. But he’s a genius 
—and he’s got to have an education. Neither his 
mother nor I can give it to him. So I ask you— 
won't you see him through? Do for him what ought 
to be done for any deserving lad.” 

I added when he did not answer: ‘“That’s all. 
On my word of honour. And facts are facts. He’s 
flesh of your flesh. He’s marked. Body and 
brain—he’s you. Man, if there’s one spark of 
human nature in you—” 

But I stopped there. The expression on the 
ugly old face held me. And I don’t know how I 
knew, but I felt that I had reached him. And in the 
silence we just looked into each other’s eyes. Then 
the telephone rang. He answered it. Monosylla- 
bles of “‘yes” and ‘“‘no” on his side. And excusing 
himself he left me. 

When he came back he was a different man: 
There was a gloating expression on his face. The 
way he slammed his fist down upon his desk sent a 
ripple of fear over me. He leered into my face. 

‘“‘Madame,” and his voice was in key with the 
whole picture that he made of grim and merciless 
triumph, “you’ve given me to understand that all 
you want is for me to give that boy an education. 
Well and good! I'll adopt him. I don’t care who 
he is. I don’t care to know another thing about 
him. I want him. I’ll have the papers drawn up. 
I'll give his mother enough to make her comfortable 
for life. He’lk be my heir. But—but she’s got to 
give him up— You understand? Now go—” 

Again his hand crashed down. And I went hot 
and cold. Molly’s boy! My boy—the boy we ~ 
loved better than we loved life. And that old man 
was going to make us pay for the baffled yearning 
of his life. Here I had come—all this way—to be 
caught in a miserable trap. Panting with rage and 
disappointment, I turned on him. : 

“What do you mean you’ll adopt him?” I 
flamed. 

““Haven’t I made myself clear?” he thundered. 

“You—you mean you’d—take him—from his 
mother?” 

“Wes, take him from his mother—”’ His answer 
was prompt. <And_ before I could voice another 
protest he tossed me a package of bank-notes. | 

“Wire the woman! Bring her on! There’s the 
money!” 

“‘She’ll never give him up!” I flung at him. 
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He bowed to me—a curiously mocking salute, 
doubly absurd because of his grotesque figure. 

‘“*She’ll never give him up!”’ I repeated. 

Again that bow. 

I felt—oh, I don’t know how I did feel. It was 
uncanny—that man’s power. But I straightened 


my thin figure to its full height. ‘“‘Very well,” I. 


said slowly, ‘‘the mother after all is the proper 
person to make your proposition to. I'll wire. In 
the meantime Johnnie and I are staying: at this 


address. Perhaps when his mother comes you will. 


call upon her there.” 

And fool that I was, it seemed for a moment that 
I had regained command of the situation. I knew 
how much he wanted the boy, and I assumed tha: 
he would at least come to us for him. I was mis- 
taken. 

“Johnnie—” he smiled sardonically—‘‘is at 
present in my care. He will remain with me.” 

“Johnnie—! My heavens!” I was _ panic- 
stricken. My knees trembled, and I dropped back 
into a chair. 

““Doctor, the child is in the best of hands. He’s 
as safe as if you had him—safer. Don’t let that 
worry you. I give you my word of honour. If a 
woman had honour like a man’s honour, I would 
not resort to this. What guarantee have I that you 
will not whisk him off somewhere? As soon as his 
mother arrives—”’ 

As fear left me I began to quiver with anger. I 
lost control of myself. A torrent of words burst 
from me. But what I said mattered little to that 
gargoyle of a man. When I stopped exhausted, he 
taunted me with: | 

‘““Not a bad idea, doctor! So original! I cer- 
tainly would go to the police. It would drive me 
into a corner—that would. I’ve a notion—and 
it’s growing on me—that I'd like to be driven into 
acorner. Then I could come straight out and de- 
clare before the world that he is my grandson— 
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boy with a@ bent towards mechanics that 


though it would be unpleasant to have to refer to 
his mother’s shame before the world.” 

My poor Molly, who had given her years and her 
youth and her strength—all for her boy! As 
I left that office I felt as if God had somehow de- 
serted us. Molly—the boy—we all were in the 
clutches of a monster that would crush us at the 
least sign of resistance. 

I wired Molly, but didn’t go into details. And 
then I waited three interminable days. 

In the meantime Johnnie called me up regularly. 
There was nothing that should have caused me the 
least anxiety, for he was having the time of his life. 
He told me in an awed whisper that he had silk 
shirts, and was experimenting with a real electric 
battery. The very tone of his voice was glad with 
a sort of wondering awe. 


I, met in Erasmus Smith’s office the day Molly 

arrived. The four of us—Molly, Johnnie, the 
grandfather and I. As Molly entered she gave one 
cry, and gathered the boy into her arms. 

Have you ever seen a human tortured—tortured 
beyond endurance? No? Well, Molly might just 
as well have been having a piece of her heart torn 
away. She fairly crumpled up and dropped to the 
floor when the old man told her his plan. Fate was 
pressing its challenges on the little lad too. He re- 
sponded valiantly. 

“IT don’t know, sir, what all this is about—and 
you’ve been awfully good to me—but whatever 
hurts my mother hurts me! You don’t know my 
mother, sir—she—she’s just the whole show with 


e. 

“You love her like that?” It was the first 
genuinely human expression I had seen on the 
man’s face. 

“T love her like anything!” said Johnnie gravely. 

And then I took up the cudgels. 

‘Do you think all you have to offer that boy will 
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is amazing’’ 


compensate him for the loss of a mother’s love, her 
care, her guidance?’’ 
He had taken a dislike to me—that man. And 


now he just waived me to one side. I might have’ 


been a fly whose buzzing annoyed him. 

“Send that woman away, Molly.’”’ But my heart 
leaped as he continued: ‘“‘It shall be as you say. 
Everything that you want I'll agree to. Nothing 
that you don’t want shall be forced upon you. 
The boy—” 

But that was all that I stopped to hear. Quietly, 
unobtrusively, I slipped out of the room. 

Less than a month later I received this note: 

“Dear friend, I have an amazing thing to tell 
you. In its way it is wonderful, though it makes me 
feel small and cheap and of no account, as far as 
my womanhood is concerned. But it is all for the 
best—my boy’s best. 

“His grandfather is really a wonderful man— 
with a soul. He loves Johnnie as I love him. Even 
you, my dear, dear friend, can’t gage the depth of 
that. He has told me that if he had gone down on 
his knees and asked God for a direct miracle from 
heaven, this would have been it—my boy. They 
are like two children together. And Johnnie—oh, 
I cannot put into words what it means to Johnnie! 

“Mr. Smith wanted to take us into his home. 
But I couldn’t do-that. So the boy and I have a 
beautiful apartment, the yearly rental of which 
makes me hold my breath; I never saw so much 
money in my life. And he hunted up the boy’s 
father. And the boy’s father and I were married 
—this morning.” 

There were other things in the letter—little 
things about the boy and herself that she knew 
would interest me,—but nothing more about the 
father. That old man had bent them to his will— 
even as he had bent me. Because of Johnnie, I have 
forgiven him, but never shall I forget his having 
waived me aside as a person of no importance. 
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The Story—On the death of his inebriate father authes Day becomes a clerk 
in the village bank and, by reason of his extraordinary mental attainments, 
is invited by Mr. Trescott, the bank president, to read in his library evenings. 
There Andrew comes to know Mary’s Mary, the illegitimate daughter of the 
housekeeper’s sister, and eventually falls in love with her. When he tells Mr. 


URING that first year in New York in 
which five thousand copies of Andrew’s 
book were sold; and another one was 
w ritten, they met no one. 

“Friends are expensive here,” Andrew 

told her. ‘‘They take time and money. 

I can’t spare either now. Wait until my work be- 
gins to tell.””. So Mary’s Mary waited. 

It did not strike her as a hardship at first. The 
year was nearly over before she took to walking in 
the afternoons and watching the people wistfully 
and wondering who they were and where they 
were going. 

Many of these people looked at her, the men 
especially. Sometimes she found that they had 
turned to watch her. That was not what she 
wanted though. Her name was really hers at last. 
She wanted just one or two to stop and smile and 
call her Mrs. Day and ask her how she had been 
and how Andrew was, and pleasant things like 
that. 

They could afford almost nothing, she knew, not 
even a baby—Andrew had explained about that; 
but just one or two of these people must know 
about trees and birds and rivers, especially rivers, 
and might be glad to know that she knew how a 
chickadee hopped or a redbird sang or a crow 
flapped over a corn-field. Why even here, with 
stone pressing in on every side so that she could 
even smell it, she could close her eyes and see a 
river and hear a kingfisher stutter as he dipped and 
lifted until he disappeared around the bend 

Andrew had forgotten about rivers apparently. 
He just wrote, day after day and night after night. 
Even when they had steak at thirty-five cents a 
pound and she had broiled it so carefully and it 
was on the table in the blue-and-white platter, his 
pen would still go scratch, scratch! When he 
threw it down at last and passed his hand across 
his forehead and then through his hair, the steak 
would be cold. He never seemed to mind though. 
He would move over to the centre-table with some 
pages he had written and read while he ate. She 
wondered why he never noticed that the gravy had 
become so white and suety that she could take only 
one bite. , 

It took Andrew thirteen months to write his 
second book. He finished it at five o’clock one 
afternoon and jumped up from the desk with a 
yell that startled Mary’s Mary. After dinner 
that night he sat down in the biggest chair—the 
one that had cost. twenty-seven dollars at a second- 
hand store. 

‘‘Come here, Lamb,” he said, patting his knee. 

Mary’s Mary went to him. 
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‘realism and incidental climax. 


BOLTERS 


By JOHN TAINTOR FOOTE 


For a long time he rubbed his. cheek against 
hers and said nothing. He had forgotten to shave 
that day, and she was glad when he stopped and 
began to talk about construction and unconscious 
Not deliberate 
climax, she must understand. Life was not climatic, 
and its true reflection could not be accomplished 
by planned suspense. 

“‘T grant myself selection, of course,’’ he told her, 
“IT may select charming episodes to some extent; 
picking over blood and bones, this talk of sweat 
and hairy chests isn’t necessarily genuine. It 
passes for it among ganders, but a butterfly in the 
sunlight is quite as real.’ 

“Oh, yes!” said Mary’s Mary. ‘“‘I’d love to see 
ee. And a bumblebee, too; and red clover in a 
ield.”’ 

“Of course I don’t want to be an exquisite,’ 
Andrew went on. “The vital things after all are 
human. Nature is only important as it affects man. 
Leave word-painting to the poets. The prose 
writer should concern himself more with people 
than their environment.’ 

“People!”’ exclaimed Mary’s Mary, sitting up 
straight. ‘“‘Are you going to write about people 
now? Then you’ll have to meet some, won’t you? 
I'll have to get a suit, and a coat with a fur collar, 
and a gown cut in a V behind with straps over the 
shoulders. What bank did you put my money in?” 

Andrew stared at her. ‘‘Write about people! 
Why, what did you think I’d been writing about— 
vegetables?”” Suddenly he laughed and pulled her 
down, holding her close once.more. ‘“‘Oh, Lamb!” 
he said. ‘‘What a wonderful Lamb you are!” 


UT presently he felt a wetness on his cheek where 
it was pressed against hers. He squeezed a 


soft shoulder that was beneath his hand. ‘What 


is it?”’ he asked, smiling to himself. 


And then Mary’s Mary drew away from him - 


and said astonishing things. ‘I never,’ she gasped, 

“‘see any one but you. No one calls me Mrs. Day 
‘but the elevator boy and once the janitor. I love 
our river—I only left it to have friends. I have 
no friends—I’d rather go back to our river. I hate 
people in furs hurrying by me in my brown suit. 
I hate it, I hate it, I hate it! And your beard 
hurts 

“Good Lord!” said Andrew, 
altogether. 

Mary’s Mary stood up before him. ‘Oh, you 
needn’t look at me like that. I’m glad I said it. 
I want to talk to people. I want to laugh. as they 
do, at things that I can understand. All I do is 
cook and wash those dishes and clean the rooms, 
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releasing her 


Trescott that he is planning to marry Mary’s Mary and go to New York to 
earn his living as an author, the old man, by way of protest, points out to 
Andrew the laws of heredity as exemplified in the breeding of dogs—the off- 
spring of a bolter reverts to type for generations—and adds as a bit of advice, 
Never let a bolter go hungry.” 


Andrew fails to understand. 


while you take your walk. I sit here every night 
and keep quiet while you write. All.the other 
women are out where it’s bright like fairyland. 
They have flowers and everything, no matter how 
ugly they are. I am not ugly, but I—but I—I’m 
going to bed now.’ 

Andrew, speechless, watched her cross the room 
and heard the bedroom door close. 

““Good ,Lord!”’ he said again, getting to his 
feet. He whistled softly and began to pace back 
and forth. It was as though his heart or his right 
arm had suddenly become insurgent. Of course 
the work which he must do came first; they must 
give a certain part of their lives to it. Not he nor 
she separately, but both as one. It was the other 
half of him who was finding this irksome. 

She wanted people! People had become clothes 
with faces above, moving past him in the street. 
He was telling the truth about them in chiseled 
sentences. If they got nearer they would distract 
and confuse him. He was certain that he must 
remain aloof to see clearly. And then, as he had 
told her, he could not afford friendships. That sort 
of thing meant—why, it was out of the question. 
It was costing them sixteen hundred a year to live 
as it was. His first book had brought in seven 
hundred. The last one might do a little better, 
but not much. Not in a half-educated land, ruled 
by demagogues and steeped in puritanism, where 
truth was either unguessed or called vulgar, and 
sentimental bathos-charmed nine out of every ten. 

Two years more would see the end of his three 
thousand dollars, and then—what? Well, by that 
time his work would surely tell. While the horde 
would not appreciate it, enough of them would ape 
the few to insure him a living at least, perhaps com- 
fort, even luxury. 

But the other half of him was in revolt, and 
something must be done about this precious other 
half of him—something must be done. . . . 

Andrew went out for his customary walk next 
morning and returned with a violet-coloured box. 
Mary’s Mary was sweeping, with her head -bound 
in a dust-cloth. She looked at the gilt clock and 
then at Andrew. | 

““You’re back twenty minutes early,” she said 
timidly. The terrible things she had said the night 
before had not been discussed as yet. 

Andrew put his*box on the table. ‘‘Lamb,” he 
said, ‘“‘we’re going to take a week off. I shan’t 
write until next Monday.” He took a pile of new 


yellow bills from his pocket and laid them beside 


the box. ‘‘Here is your five hundred dollars. Get 
a pretty dress—get what you need. We’re going 
to paint the town red.” 
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Manty Fay 


Mary’s Mary dropped her broom and threw her- 
self into his arms.. ‘‘What’s in that box?” she 
asked when the first tremendous excitement was 
over. 

“Violets,” said Andrew calmly. 

Mary’s Mary screamed. 

Ten minutes later she was all but running toward 
a shopping district, her eyes like velvet stars. It 
was dark when she returned; several boxes and 
packages had preceded her. 

After supper she tried on everything. Andrew 
was startled by the gown with a V in the back and 
straps over the shoulders. 

“Won’t you be—cold?” he suggested. 

“Oh, no!” said Mary’s ; Mary, swathing herself 
in a rose velvet cape trimmed with white fur. 

Andrew stared at her. Was this the other half 
of him—this fairy, palpitant, night-crowned crea- 
ture, wrapped in a bit of the dawn? It seemed 
impossible, but he ventured a question. 

‘*How much did it all cost?” 

She was looking at herself in the mirror, with her 
head twisted over one shoulder. 


“I had seven dollars left,” she told him ab- 


sently, “after I paid for my suit, but the thing for 
my hair is coming C. O. D.. It was twelve dollars, 
- I think.” 


‘‘Good Lord!” said Andrew for the third time in 
twenty-four hours. 

The most wonderful week of her life followed for 
Mary’s Mary. It was like a blissful dream. It in- 
cluded theatres, the opera, dinners, suppers and 
whirling home ‘luxuriously in taxicabs. It cost 
Andrew one hundred and thirty dollars. He plunged 
into the writing of his third novel, ridden by the 
thought that they were six hundred dollars poorer, 
with nothing to aon for it. He forgot Mary’s 
Mary’s suit and the street hat that looked like a 
bucket. They were assets, of course. She could 
wear them for a long time. Also, although she 
only took them out to look at them now and then, 
it was a great comfort to know that the evening 
gown and wrap were hanging in the closet. 


MAXY admirable critics think Andrew’s third 
book his greatest. It is tremendously com- 
pact, of course, but it has none of the leisurely 
quality of his first work. To me it is the con- 
trolled expression of a soul with devils in charge— 
material devils that took the form of monthly 
-rent, the grocery bill and a bank balance melting, 
melting. By demons he was driven, and like a 
demon he worked—as much as sixteen hours out 
of the twenty-four. And those hours squeezed 
him dry of vitality to the last drop, so that none 
was left for the other half of him. 
He knew this was regrettable, but it must be 
borne for a time. It was+their work, and even if it 
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Mary’s Mary 


became a giant and they two pigmies in its grip 
they were nourishing its growing body so that it 
would tower at last for even the dimmest eyes to see, 
holding its small creators safe in its splendid arms. 

He was ten months at his third book. In those 
months Mary’s Mary heard the scratching of a 
pen, the ticking of the gilt clock, the faint, though 
tantalizing noises of the city—and little else. 

A marriage of intellectuals makes for the sort of 
helpful criticism that fills an artist with desire to 
murder. So far as mentalities were concerned, 
Andrew had done well in his mating; but he was 
expressing himself and.Mary’s Mary was beautiful. 

Poets must sing or sorrow. A woman’s beauty 
is her sonnet. If it remains unseen, her life is mute. 
Mary’s Mary ceased at last to think of Andrew as 
her friend. “He was a silent, sombre-eyed jailer 
who wrote words on paper, while she withered un- 
noticed in a prison. She could not have told him 
so. It was hard to put her feelings into words, as 
she expressed it. And anything that any one said 
to Andrew always sounded ‘silly’. She could 
only spend hours wanting to scream and not doing so. 

By the time his fourth book was well under way, 
Andrew was distinctly observable in the literary 
skies. I mean those rarer skies which are viewed 
through shell-rimmed spectacles or a gold pince- 
nez. His sales had increased somewhat, but 
screaming head-lines and astonishing best-sellers 
absorbed the half-savage, half-childish leisure of 
most of his fellow countrymen; and his bank bal- 
ance, reduced to a few hundreds, just held its own. 

He gave up part of one evening, however, to an 
admirer. 

Montgomery Fay, or Monty Fay as he was called 
in film land, had started his career as a writer of 
turbulent tales that moved through adventures 
and escapes with the speed of a racing motor-car. 
He turned these out—three a year—for three 
years, and then dramatized one of them into “a 
play with a punch”. It made a fortune in New 
York alone, and later another fortune on the road 
and in stock. It failed in London, but ‘“‘ went big” 
in Australia. Its total earnings lighted a flame in 
Monty’s keen grey eyes-‘that never again died out. 

He tried to “‘repeat”’ and failed. Tried again 
and failed. The punch in both cases, which should 
have produced a knockout, did not even stagger 
dwindling audiences. New York went elsewhere, 
looking for more brutal treatment. But his deepest 
instincts were aroused. Monty was a natural 
“money getter”. He went into moving pictures, 
became vice-president and manager of a film com- 
pany and was immediately successful. All in the 
day’s work he wrote scenarios, doctored others, 
bought anything in the animal kingdom from an 
elephant to an asp, leased islands, deserts, steam- 
boats, locomotives, schemed, directed, hired, fired 
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about education. 


Andrew Day 


and turned sudden ideas of his own over to lesser 
men, and later into dollars. 

He was not quite thirty, and a bachelor. In his 
professional life he showered praise, prayers and 
curses impartially on fair, sometimes talented, 
ladies. His more serious engagements with the 
other sex can be described in terms of the military. 
His campaigns were monotonously alike. They 
consisted of a preliminary skirmish; an advance 
while the enemy retreated; a siege; a final irresistible 
attack; a bivouac in the heart of the citadel; a 
withdrawal, during which he fought an evasive 
rear-guard action; a.return to his base unscathed. 


was not essentially a= libertine. He 
would protect and advise innocence, if he 
found it genuine. But love-making was at once a 
game and an art. His adversary being his equal, 
he played his best, avoiding the anticlimax of 
domesticity, while he was still young cnough to 
value freedom more than companionship. 

At a dinner one evening he met a Columbia 
professor who was surprisingly enthusiastic over 
the future of moving pictures. 

‘““\ great new art,” he told Monty. “In its in- 
fancy as yet. It will produce its masters. It can be 
made the strongest medium for education in the 
world.’ 

This was not the usual highbrow pronouncement 
against the movies, and Monty was interested. 
“T’m with you in ev erything you say, except 
The screen isn’t in it with books 
in that respect, is it?”’ 

“T said medium,” the man from Columbia ex- 
plained. ‘‘The written word 7s education. I would 
call the people’s attention to it through the uni- 
versal and palatable medium of moving pictures.”’ 

“T don’t get you,” said Monty. “How?” 

“By giving your audience a powerful, though 
indirect, suggestion about what it shall read. You 
find, do you not, that a moving picture taken from 
the scenes of a certain book will increase the sale 
of that book?”’ 

“Sure,” said Monty. “It would pay authors to 
give us the rights instead of trying to shake us 
down.’ 

“Well, then, suppose you take the work of the 
foremost living authors and adapt it to the screen. 
I say living authors, because the classics are not 
so practical as the present-day view-point. Take 
moderns, then, and dramatize them. Such men 
as—”’. The man from Columbia mentioned a 
dozen names. 

“TI see,” said Monty. “But you haven’t given 
me a single American. Why should we advertise 
the work of Englishmen and Belgians and Russians 
and pass up our own men?”’ 

(Continucd on page 74) 
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Author of “Come Out of 


UNNING away is seldom a_ becoming 
gesture, yet it is one that should at 
least bring relief, but as Riatt went west- 
ward, he was conscious of no relief what- 
soever.. The day was bitter and grey, 
and, looking out of the window, he felt 

that he was about as flat and dreary as the country 

through which he was passing. 

. He sat a little while with the Lanes in their 

compartment. 

“IT suppose you'll be glad to get home and see 

George and Louise and the children,” said Mrs. 

Lane, referring to some cousins of Riatt’s about 

whom, it is to be feared, he had not thought for 

weeks. 

Dorothy: laughed. “What does he care for 

home-staying cousins when he is. leaving a lovely 

creature languishing for him in New York!”’ she 


said: 

“T doubt if Christine does much languishing,” 
he returned, though the idea was not at all dis- 
agreeable to him. 

‘“*You two are the strangest lovers I ever knew,” 
said Miss Lane. 

Riatt wondered if that were an accurate descrip- 
tion of them—lovers, though strange ones. 

He left his old friends presently and went and sat 
in the observation-car. What, he wondered, had 
Christine meant by her last words about never 
coming back? Never come back to annoy with 
his critical attitude? Never come back to watch 
her deterioration as Hickson’s wife? Or never 
come back to disturb her peace of mind and heart by 
his mere presence? He debated all interpretations 
but the last pleased him most. 


BRIDE and groom were in the car. The girl 
was not in the least like Christine. She was 
small and wore a pair of the most fantastic grey 
and black boots that Riatt had ever seen, but 
she was very blonde and very much in love Riatt 
hated both her and her husband. “People ought 
not to be allowed to show their feelings like that,” 
he said to himself, as he kicked open the door 
leading to the back platform with a violence that 
was utterly unnecessary. 

Nor did things mend on his arrival at his home. 
His native town was naturally interested in his 
engagement; it showed this interest by keeping 
the idea continually before him. It assumed of 
course that he was going to bring his bride home. 
The rising architect of the community came to him 
with the assumption that he would wish to build her 
a more suitable house than that of his father, 
which, though large and comfortable, had been 
constructed in the very worst taste of the early 
eighties. No, Riatt found himself saying with 
determination, his father’s house would be good 
enough for his wife. He thought the sentiment 
sounded rather well, as he pronounced it. But 
this did not solve his difficulties. For now it was 
but too evident that he must at least redecorate 
the old house; and he found himself, he never knew 
exactly how, actually in process of doing over a 
bedroom, bathroom and boudoir for Christine, just 
exactly as if he had expected her ever to lay eyes 
on them 

Mrs. Lane came to him with the suggestion that 
he would wish Christine to be one of the patronesses 
of the next winter’s dances. The list was about to 
be printed. Max hesitated. “It would be a 
little premature to put her down as Mrs. Riatt, 
wouldn’t it?” he objected. Mrs. Lane thought 
this was merely superstitious and ordered the cards 
so printed without consulting him further. 

very one asked him what he heard from her, so 
that he actually stooped once or twice to invent 
sentences from imaginary letters of hers. 
went so far as to read the society columns of the 
New York newspapers, so that he might not be 
caught in any absurd error about her whereabouts. 
Such at least is the reason by which he explained 
his conduct to himself. 

He was shocked to find that he was restless and 
dissatisfied. The only occupation that seemed to 
give him any relief was gambling; or, as a mine- 
owning friend of his expressed it, in making “‘a less 
conservative and more remunerative investment of 
his capital”. He spent hours every day hanging 
over the ticker in the office of Burney ” Manders 
and Company—and this young and eager firm of 
brokers made more money in commissions during 
the first two weeks of his return than they had 
during the whole year that preceded it. 


ort 
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Kitchen,” “The Modern Obstacle,” 


THE STORY —Christine Fenimer dnd Max 
Riatt, guests at the Usshers’ New Year's house 
party in the country, drive over to the Fenimer 
summer home during a snowstorm. While Riatt 
is unlocking the door Christine accidentally 
Frightens the horse and he dashes away, leaving 
them marooned at nightfall eight miles from any 
habitation. They make the best of their un- 
fortunate plight, and early the next morning are 
rescued by Ussher and Edward Hickson, a 
suitor of Christine's. On their return to the 
Usshers’, Nancy Almar, Hickson’s sister and 
Christine’s rival, urges Riatt to fly before he is 
inveigled into engaging himself to Christine be- 
cause of the compromising situation which has 
arisen. He has not yet had time to follow Mrs. 
Almar’s advice when Christine suggests to him 
that, in order to save her reputation, he make 
her a proposal of marriage before witnesses. 
She leads him-to suppose that the offer is a mere 
form, but later to his angry amazement accepts 
him. In order to mollify him Christine gives 
him a written statement that she will terminate 
the engagement by March first. On returning 
to town from the house party Riatt finds that 
Mrs. Lane and her daughter, Dorothy, two old 
and dear friends from the western city in which 
he lives, have arrived in New York. Thor- 
oughly annoyed with his engagement, Riatt pays 
considerable attention to Dorothy and finally de- 
cides to take her home. Christine is apparently 
complacent regarding this arrangement and 
Riatt, surprised at her lack of jealousy, be- 
comes suspicious of her motives and wonders if 
she has fallen in love with Lee Linburne, a 
wealthy young sportsman and man-about-town. 


On the whole he lost, and Welsley, his mining 
friend, seeing this began to urge on him more and 
more the advisability of buying out the majority 
of stock in a certain Spanish-American gold mine. 
At first he always made the same answer: ‘‘ You 
know as well as I do, Welsley, I would never put a 
penny into any property I havé not inspected.” 

But gradually a desire to inspect it grew up in his 
mind. What would suit his plans better than a 
long trip, as soon as the breaking of his engagement 
was announced? <A week at sea, two or three days 
on a river, and then sixty miles on mule-back over 
the mountains—there at least he would not be. 
troubled by accounts of Christine’s wedding, or 
assertions that she had looked brilliant at the 
opera. 

He had been at home about two weeks when her 
first letter came. So far the only scrap of her 
handwriting that he possessed was the formal 
release that she had given him the afternoon they 
became engaged, and which, for safe keeping 
doubtless, he always carried in his pocketbook; and 
which he sometimes found himself reading over— 
not as a proof that he could get out of his engage- 
ment, but rather in an attempt to verify the fact 
that he had ever got into it. 

However unfamiliar with her writing, he had not 
the least doubt about the letter from the first 
instant that he saw it. No one else could use such 
absurd faint blue and white paper and such large 
square envelopes. As he took it up, he said to 
himself that it had never occurred to him that she 
would write, and yet he saw without any sense of 
inconsistency that he had looked for this letter in 
every mail. And yet so perverse is the nature of 
mankind that he opened it, not with pleasure, but 
with a sudden return of all his old terror of being 
trapped. 


“Dear Max,” it said, “I have been pretending 
so often to write to you for the benefit of my in- 
quiring friends that I think I may as well do it, as 
a tribute to truth. 

foolish that was—the ‘night you went 
away! One gets carried away sometimes by the 
drama of a situation without any relation to the 
facts, and the idea of parting forever from one’s 
fiancé is rather dramatic, isn’t it? I cried all night 
and rather enjoyed it. Then in the morning, when 
I woke up, everything seemed to have returned to 
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“Ho, ho, Max, reading poetry, are you? 
love 


‘taining one for exhibition purposes. 


“The Blue Arch,” et cetera 


the normal, and I could not understand what had 
made me so silly. 

“Don’t suppose that because you have gone ] 
am therefore freed from the disagreeable criticism 
of which you made such a speciality. Ned comes 
in almost every day to tell m@ that he does not 
approve of my conduct. I am not, it appears, be- 
having as an affianced. bride should. Don’t you 
like to think of Ned so loyally protecting your 
interests in your absence? His criticisms are, | 
suppose, based on the attentions of a nice little boy 
just out of college, who calls me ‘Helen’ and writes 
sonnets to me which are to appear in the most 
literary of weeklies. Look out for them. They are 
good, and may raise your low estimate of my 
charms. The best one begins: 

““When the blonde wonder first on Paris 
dawned—’ Isn’t that pretty? 

“Write to me—at least send me a blank envelope 
that I may leave ostentatiously on my desk. 

“Yours at the moment, 

CHRISTINE.” 


ON laying down the letter, Riatt’s first thought 
was: ‘Hickson never in the world objected to 
any little poet just out of college, and she knows it 
very well. It’s Linburne he is worried about— 
Linburne, whose name she does not even mention.” 
And how absurd to attempt to make him believe 
she had cried all night! That was simply an un- 
truth. Yet, oddly enough, it came before his eyes 


. in a more vivid picture than many a scene he had 


actually witnessed. 

A few minutes later he went to the club and looked 
up the literary weekly of which she had spoken. 
There was no sonnet in it, but the issue of the next 
week contained it. Riatt read it with an emotion 
he could not mistake. It brought Christine like a 
visible presence before him. Also it’ made him 
angry to have to see her like this through.another 
man’s eyes. “Little whelp,” he said, “to detail a 
woman’s beauty in print like that. What does he 
know about it anyhow? : I don’t believe for one 
second she looked at him like that.” 

The sonnet ended: 


“She turned, a w hise embodiment of joy, 
And looking. on him sealed the doom of Troy.” 


He was roused by a friendly shout in his ear. 
What 
does for the worst of us!”’ It was Welsley, 
who snatched the paper out of his hand, running 
over the lines rapidly to himself. “Hem, hem! 
‘Carnation, alabaster, gold. and fire.’ Some 
queen, that, eh? Have you had your dinner? 
Well, don’t be cross. There’s no reason why you 
shouldn’ t read verse if you like. And this young 
man is the latest thing. My wife says they are 
going to import him here to speak to the Greek 


Study Club.” 


“T shall: be curious to hear him, if the Greek Club - 
will ask me,” said Max. . 

“Oh, you'll be in the East getting 
answ ered Welsley. 

Strangely Tash, it was with something like a. 


pang that Max said to himself that he wouldn't 


e. 
“*Carnation, alabaster,.gold and fire.’”’ It was 
not a bad line, he thought. 

After dinner he felt a little more amiable, and so 
he sat down and wrote his first real letter to his 


flancée. 


“If we were really engaged, my dear Christine,” 
he wrote, ‘‘you would have had a night letter long 
before this, asking you to explain to me just how 
it was that you did look on that amourous young 
poet. His verse is pretty enough, though I can‘: 
say I exactly enjoyed it. However, my native 
town thinks very highly of him and intends to ask 
him to come and address one of our local organiza- 
tions. Ifso, I shall have an opportunity of question- 


ing him on the subject of the sources of his inspira- 


n a real person?’ I shall ask. ‘Not 
Ah, what 


tion. ‘Is Helen 
so very, I can imagine his replying. 
would we both give to know! 

““My friends here, stimulated by Dorothy Lane’s 
ravishing description of you, have asked many 
times to see your picture. I am ashamed of my 
own carelessness in havi ing gone away without ob- 
Will you send 


me one at once—one not already in circulation 
I will set it on my 


among poets and painters? 
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She 


Linburne, turning to 


writing-table and allow my eyes to stray senti- 
mentally toward it whenever I have people to dinner. 

“By the way, the day I left New York I told a 
florist to send you flowers every day. We worked 
out quite an elaborate scheme for every day in the 
week. Did he ever do it? 

“Yours, at least in the sight of this company, 

| “Max RIATT.” 


In answer to this he was surprised by a telegram: 


‘““So sorry for absurd mistake. Entirely mis- 
understood source of the flowers. Enjoy them a 
great deal more now. Yes, they come regularly. 
A thousand thanks. Am sending photograph by 
mail.” 


Riatt did not need to ask himself from whom 


she had imagined they came. Not the poet, unless 
magazine rates were rising unduly. Nor Hickson, 
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see at what Christine had smiled, found himself facing Riatt 


who failed a little in such attentions. No, it was 
Linburne. And evidently Linburne’s attentions 
were taken so much as a matter of course that she 
had not even thanked him, nor had he noticed her 
omission. 

He did not answer the telegram, nor did he 
acknowledge the photograph, but, true to his word, 
he established it at once on his desk in a frame which 
he spent a long time in selecting. The picture 
represented Christine at her most queenly and 
unapproachable. She wore the black and gold 
dress, and the huge feather fan was folded across 
her bare arms. Every time he looked at it he 
remembered how those:same arms had been clasped 
round his own stiff and unbending neck. And 
sometimes he found the thought distracted his 
attention from more important matters. 

It was about the middle of February when he 
received one morning a letter from Nancy Almar. 
He knew her handwriting. She was always sending 
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him little notes of one kind or another. This one 
was very brief. 


‘“‘Clever mouse! So it knew a way to get out all 
the time!” 


All day he speculated on the meaning of this 
strange message. Had Nancy discovered some 
proof of the nature of his engagement? Had 
Christine been moved by pity to tell Hickson the 
truth? On the whole he inclined to think that 
this was the explanation. 

The next day he knew he had been mistaken. 
He had a letter from Laura Ussher—not the. first 
in the series, urging him to come back at once. 


‘““Max,”’ she wrote, with a haste that made her 
almost indecipherable, “you must come. What 
are you dreaming of—to leave a proud, beautiful, 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Photograph taken from an airplane by R. B. Hoit, showing the estate. 


PHOTOGRAPH COPYRIGHTED BY MATTIE EOWAROS HEWITT 


The villa is built on a coral reef between the sea and the Everglades. - 


The picturesque stone barque, enriched with a mosaic of shells and rare marbles, is reminiscent of-the Bucentaur, which carried the Doses of Venice to the Lido. 


ATA, 


Jr. and Paul Chalfin, 


Designed by F. Burra 


ITUATED just within the city limits of 
Kliami, Florida, this extraordinary pal- 
ace, with its priceless contents gathered 
through years of research in Italy, has 
sprung into being as an expression of lux- 
urious taste made possible by the prodigal 

liberality of its owner. 

Under the supervision of the associate1 archi- 
tects, Mr. Hoffman and Mr. Chaltin, an army of 
twelve hundred men has been employed in re- 
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MIAMI, 


jor Mir. James Deering 


claiming a strip of marsh and coral reef on the 
edge of the famous Everglades. For three years 
they have been driving piles for the foundations, 
blasting out the solid rock in order to place soil 
for the trees and shrubbery, dredging for the 
lake, clearing the rank undergrowth and hewing 
open spaces in the forest. And although the 
house was occupied during the past season by Mr. 
Deering and his family, there are still some six 
hundred artisans and landscape gardeners at work 
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FLORIDA 


Mssectiagted Architects 


embellishing and perfecting this wondrous lily of 
the southern seas, this jewel box of art treasures, 
inspired by the noblest of seventeenth century 
Italian palaces. 

Against a background of luxuriant colour, beneath 
the radiant Florida sky and bathed by iridescent 
waters comparable only with the opalescent Adri- 
atic, this dignified and classic building impresses 
the beholder as a creation of extreme distinction. 
The exterior walls of cream white stone, quarried 
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The massive bronze doors of the loggia are from the Palazzo Torlonia in Rome. (above). 
A fine piece of ancient sculpture and Roman bath in one of the gardens. (below 


in the vicinity, the roof tiles of mellow Venetian 

ed imported from old Cuba, together with awnings 
of blue and yellow, produce a harmony of exquisite 
colour, which the distinguished painter; John 
Sargent, has interpreted in a series of water-colour 
sketches, shortly to be placed on exhibition. 

The interior of Villa Vizcaya:is the repository of 
a wonderful collection of art objects, antique 
statuary, brocades, velvets, carpets and hangings, 
which centuries ago were precious possessions in 
Venetian palaces. Each room and loggia opens 
upon a vista of surpassing beauty. Every terrace 
and courtyard compels the admiration. The ex- 
quisite carvings, the intricate mosaics, the rare 
plants and priceless terra-cottas under the soft light 
of the southern moon become entrancingly beauti- 
_ ful with the mystic charm of unreality. No phase 
of human comfort or detail that might contribute 
to the luxurious ease and sensuous delight of the 
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fortunate guests of this dream villa has been over- 
looked. The fundamental idea of the clever artists 
who designed the picture seems to have been to 
produce the unexpected. 

The fantastic stone barque which faces the house 
is reminiscent of the Bucentaur, the ship of state 
which carried the Doges of Venice to the Lido, 
where the symbolic marriage of the Adriatic and 
the Republic of Venice was-solemnized once a year 
by casting a ring into the water. 

At the northern end of the property a village has 
been built where the employees of the estate will 
live and where intensive farming will be carried on. 

These photographs can give but a faint con- 
ception of the ornate character of this dwelling. 
The pictures shown have been selected from up- 
wards of three hundred photographs of the various 
courtyards and loggias. As many of the apart- 
ments depend upon a colour scheme for interest, 
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PHOTOGRAPHS COPYRIGHTED BY MATTIE EC WARUS HEWITT 


The walls of the little salon are apricot in tone and extravaganfy ornamented. (above). 
The central court of Villa Vizcaya with arches supporting a balcony. (below). 


only those which are interesting in detail and 
architectural design are presented. 

Can we not here plead for the country house 
where local materials are utilized for garden and 
lake, for fountain and salon, because of the direct 
good it is to the craftsman, to the woodworker and 


stonecutter, to the hewers of granite and those who © 


twist iron into divers fashions, valued by the 
structural engineer? But for this type of building, 
this indulgence of a fantastic preference, many of 
the arts and crafts would be lost in oblivion, deep 
in the archeological fastnesses of a forgotten age, 
a forgotten literature. It is interesting to realize 

that our princes of the New World are in a way 
accepting the challenge of the old, when they give 
to our watercourses gracefully outlined  stair- 
ways similar to those at Lake Como, fountains 
that remind us of Villa Laute, and architecture that 
was favoured in Europe three hundred years ago. 
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VILLA VIidCAYA,. MIAMI, 
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PHOTOGRAPHS COPYRIGHTED SY MATTIE EOWAROS HEWITT 


The ceiling and panels of the music-room belonged in an old Venetian palace, and the furniture coverings and hangings are priceless antiques. 


The brilliant colourings of the Chanler ceiling are reflected in the water of the plunge-bath. The terra-cotta fountains are antiques. 
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Passed 
by 


HE first thing to be said about the Foire de Lyow is that it 
was not an exposition. And those who expected to see 
sideshows, dancing bears, merry-go-rounds and all that 
sort of thing were doomed to disappointment. La Foire 
de Lyon, with its fourteen miles of booths, was like the 
Chicago wheat-pit or the New York Stock Exchange, 


where millions change hands by the simple lifting of a finger,, 
although the goods bought and sold are invisible. In some casest, 


even samples were lacking, as in the American section where, 
under the able management of our consul, something like eight 
million dollars’ worth of business was transacted by means of cata- 
logues alone—a tribute, by the way, to the beauty and excellence 
of the American “silent salesman”. The sample fair of Lyons may 
not be amusing, but it is interesting and instructive. And this 
whole valley of the Rhone is a revelation of the commercial and 
industrial importance of Southern France. 

The principal object of the fair was to offset the Fore de Leipzig, 
that institution which before the war brought together the big 
producers to present samples of their merchandise to buyers from 
all over the world and was of endrmous value to German interests. 
Last year French manufacturers organized a rival fair at Lyons 
with such success that they repeated their venture this spring, 
incidentally doubling their list of exhibitors. 
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Gaby Deslys in her newest London success, ‘‘ Suzette’, again 
astonishes the public with the gorgeousness and multiplicity of 
her costumes. Her head-dresses and hats rival even those in 
which she appeared during her last season in New York. And 
her gowns, so essentially ‘“‘Gaby”’, speak for themselves. 


Housing Last year America did not participate in Lyons’ 
the Fair maiden effort. This year twenty-five firms from 

the United States were represented, and in spite 
of the war and the difficulties of travel buyers came from all parts 
of the world—from South America, Australia, Japan, England, 
Holland and the United States. 

The exhibitions were housed in little pavilions erected along 
both sides of the Rhone, under the spreading branches of the old 
sycamore-trees. This village of shacks, set up on stilts because 
of dampness, speedily looked very much like an American min- 
ing-camp. For the sake of uniformity the little pavilions were 
made sixteen metres square, and were allotted to the exhibitors at 
the minimum price of one hundred dollars each. Those desiring 
more space could take several pavilions, as in cases like the 
Schneider exhibit of heavy artillery and obuses of large calibre. 
Certain exhibits—jewelry, precious stones and the Parisian dress- 
making collections—were displayed in the municipal buildings. 

Any visitor supplied with an official catalogue and holding 
the much coveted carte d’acheteur had the freedom of the exhibi- 
tion; idlers were not encouraged. In fact the catalogue warned 
all exhibitors to make sure of the character of their visitors before 
showing their wares, as it was whispered that the fair was full of 
German agents who had succeeded in getting past the guards. 
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Erté’s “ Lumiére dans la Nuit” is of black satin with the upper 
part of the train cut in one with the bodice and the lower part of me- 
lallic tissue. Embroidery and ropes of jet justify Erté’s name. 


To be an 


Institution 


The clou of the fair was the day 
when President Poincaré took a run 
down from Paris and did the whole 
line of commercial and industrial display in three 
hours, even including the American catalogue ex- 
hibit where he stayed fifteen minutes. Lyons has 
not always been hospitable to presidents of the 
Republic; it was here that Carnot.was killed by an 
assassin’s bullet. 

To understand the difficulties facing the Mayor 
of Lyons and the executive committee responsible 
for the success of the fair, one should bear in mind 
that.at least a part of every factory and commercial 
establishment is mobilized and is either turning out 
obuses and ammunition, or at least caring for 
wounded soldiers. Under normal conditions Lyons 
claims a population of about seven hundred thou- 
sand. Add to these at least one hundred thousand 
munition workers of all nationalities. together with 
thousands of French women and girls whose hus- 
bands, fathers and brothers are at the front, and, 
last but not least, the thousands of wounded sol- 
diers, some still in the hospitals and hundreds 
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“DESIGNS 


hobbling cheerfully about the streets, and one be- 


gins to glimpse something of what it meant for’ 


Lyons even to plan a fair. 

The surest proof that the sample fair is to be a 
permanent institution is the platforms for heavy 
metallurgy and mechanical appliances which were 
constructed of cement, instead of wood which last 
year proved too fragile. These cement structures 
are located along the wall which surrounds the 
park, Le Téte d’Or, and will form part of the per- 
manent Palais de la Foire which is to be built later. 
En passant, President Poincaré took special interest 
in the obuses of big calibre, especially the obus of 
five hundred and twenty calibre from the Schneider 
works at Le Creusot. 


Fashions 
and Fair 


It is in the Lyons factories that the 
real creative ability is found which 
determines French fashions, not only 
in the matter of dress, but in all smart things for 
women’s wear and tise—jewelry, hats, parasols, 
boots, gloves, wraps, furs and all the rest. 

In the jewelry collection the visitors were im- 
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*ship she is likely to get prompt attention. 


Very entrancing is ‘Le Songe d’une Nuit d’Eté’’—a wonder- 
ful wrap of rose taffeta made with a double cape. The lace panels . 
in front are held in place with black ribbons which end in roses. 


pressed by the number of trinkets and novelties, 
bangles, bracelets, stickpins et cetera, which owe 
their designs to the war. The plaque d’identité 
bracelet held first place. Every one knows of course 
that before a soldier goes into battle a fine strong 
chain bearing a plaque containing his name and 
number is clasped around his wrist, in order that 
his body may be identified. Tashion has now taken 
up this bracelet. which is being made in silver or 
gold and frequently encrusted with jewels. The 


wearer has her name engiaved on the plaque with’ 


whatever sentiment suggests itself. One American 
girl had her name and her nationality engraved on 
the inside of a silver bracelet with these words: 
Ceur Frangais. Her heart being French, if her body 
is ever rescued from a watery grave by an Allied 
The 
most charming bangles contained in the centre the 
white cigogne, the emblem of Alsace, and were im- 
mensely popular, as were also those with c/gales. 
There were brooches in old gold, showing the 
chardon of Lorraine, and others with the coccinelleé 
enameled. in the natural colours. A charming 
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pendant was a platinum falcon crowned with rose 
diamonds and carrying in his beak a tiny platinum 
chain, from which dangled a flashing diamond. For 
the men there were jeweled stickpins representing 
aeroplanes, the famous “‘75’s”’ and Gatling guns, 
and most of all the eagle, the ensign of the aero- 


planists. 


Le Soleil de Aside from the fair, the name of 
la Victoire! Lyons spells silk. The most won- 

- derful brocades in the world come 
from this city of the Rhone. Two manufacturers, 
the Bianchini Fréres and Coudurier, Fructus and 
Descher, cater exclusively to the premier couturiers 


‘of Paris. The better half of the Bianchini establish- 


ment is now maintained as a hospital for wounded 
soldiers by the syndicate of textile manufacturers, 
but is administered personally by the Bianchini 
Fréres. Rooms formerly used for storage have been 
turned into hospital wards, and on the long tables 
where piles of silks and satins formerly reposed the 
soldiers now take their meals. The showrooms, 
dazzling with the heaps of silks in rainbow colours 
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and tinsels, open from the soldiers’ kitchen, where 
fat rabbits seem always to be roasting on the spit 
and potatoes boiling for dinner. 

_A peep behind the scenes in the textile factories 
was vastly entertaining. To see the gorgeous ma- 
terials on the looms and in:the dye-becks, before 
even Callot, Paquin and the rest of the famous 
dressmakers were invited to look them over and 
choose, was indeed a privilege! It is well perhaps 
that everybody does not have this opportunity, 
else there might be no sleep o’nights. There are 
flies in the ointment, however—the prices are 
mounting to dizzy heights, to say nothing of the 
scarcity of main d’euvre which, coupled with trans- 
portation problems, makes it doubtful if the man- 
ufacturers will be able to fill their contracts. With 
America coming into the war, there may be less 
demand for the goods—poor consolation for these 
plucky craftsmen! Speaking of the French spirit, 
the firm of Coudurier, Fructus and Descher has 
created a blue brocade with a rising-sun design 
in gold tinsel radiating through the woof of the 
silk—“Le Soleil de la Victoire”? they have named it. 
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Coral beads form embroidered motifs on an 
artistic evening gown of heavy while satin. The 
ends of smoke-grey chiffon are caught to the coral 
strands that hold the bodice in place and form 
a butterfly bow. 


“A Ll’Antique” is Erté’s appellation for a 
cerise wrap faced with violet. The unique fasten- 
ing ts achieved by winding some of the material 
about the figure and drawing it through an em- 
broidered motif. 


The War Department may be 
thanked for the present rage for 
tinseled brocades that is_ the 
most spectacular phase of to-day’s fashions. [ven 
in Paris one hears wondering comment on the 
great abundance of these marvelous metal silks. 
How can a nation at war devote so much precious 
metal to the adornment of women? The Govern- 
ment realizes full well the importance of supplying 
the silk trade with its raw materials, and, taking 
the War Department into its confidence, a miracle 
is wrought. So much copper, the foundation. for 
all fine tinsel, is allotted to each producer. The 
threads are drawn at the draw-benches of the Gov- 
ernment munition works, and coated first with sil- 
ver and then with gold by means~ of an acid 
bath. From the munition works ’tis but a step to 
the tinsel factory, where the brocades are woven. 
The biggest one in Lyons is well worth a visit. 
Hundreds of women and girls are busy with spindle 
and spool, and over them all is a pale-faced little 
woman, the proprietor of the important establish- 
ment, for her husband is at the front. This woman 
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is rich enough to quit, but the factory was founded by her grand- 
father and family pride keeps her on. It is here that the bulk of the 
tinsel for the British army and navy uniforms is made. 


Back to The sumptuousness of the finished brocade seems 
Paris actually intensified after the Paris couturier has had 

his or her way with it. For example, to follow the 
superb silk created for Madame Poincaré from the mill to the dress- 
maker leaves one a bit breathless. In the first place, this special 
fabric was of white brocaded poult-de-soie, encrusted with silver 
in a scroll design and strewn with bouquets of dwarf roses in shades 
of pink and red tinsel. When the dressmaker finishes with this 
masterpiece, the wife of the President of France should be moreythan 
content. The design chosen for the gown, which is not to be ‘worn 
until peace is declared, is being kept more or less of a secret, but 
every one knows that plain white poult-de-soie will be combined with 
the brocade and that a wonderful rose metal-tissue will be used to 
line the court train. Which is the greater, the artists who create the 
various fabrics or the artist who combines them all in one master- 
piece? Let Paris decide! 

But Madame Poincaré will not be the only brocaded lady in Paris 
when the troops come marching home, for literally miles of gold and 
silver fabrics are being held in reserve for the first ladies of the coun- 
try. In the meantime, unless New York and her sister cities follow 
the example set by France, the evening costumes of the winter will 
be regal in their beauty and lavishness. For the moment the cou- 
turiers are making models that compare in expensiveness with those 
created the year before the war, when it seemed as though extra- 
vagance in fabric and design had reached its height. Court trains of 
metal brocade will vie in favour with those of the softer metal tissues 
that are being made in luscious shades of rose, violet and green. 
Doucet, who has been so successful this summer with his manipu- 
lation of gold embroideries and the sheerest of organdies, is pre- 
paring a rare surprise for his August opening. He will have to exert 
his ingenuity to surpass his recent achievements. 
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In “ Papillon. Bleu”’ Erié has created a 
tea-gown that is a marvel of beauty. On 
soft blue chiffon he has appliqued blue- 
violet, red-violet and purple chiffons in 
irregular outlines and embroidered the 
edges with silver thread. Silver cords, end- 
ing in steel balls, define the bodice. 


In the construction of an unlined tail- 
leur of white cloth Erté has surpassed him- 
self. The wrap is a toga-like arrangement 
that is cut in one piece with an end thrown 
over the right shoulder, through which, by 
means of an oval opening outlined with 
embroidery, the arm passes. 


Erté’s casino tailleur of white silk Jer- 
sey has a most remarkable collar that is cut 
in one with the jacket, crosses in front and 
again in the back, and finally forms a 
girdle over the plaited white organdie 
blouse. The jacket and skirt are fringed at 
the lower edze, and cerise embroidery on 
the jacket ends in tassels. 
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A Callot -The Parisian, despite the glories of 
Redingote Lyons, is not thinking in terms of 
tinseled silks and glistening satins. 

The new and radiant colours that distinguish the 
summer fabrics are not for her. With a smile and 
a tear, she turns to the sombre colours and soft 
woolens that have been hers since the first months 
of the war. It is not to be wondered at that the 
trotteurs and little dresses have reached so perfect a 
state! To have the first dressmakers of France 
devote their genius to turning out ‘“‘Jittle dresses”’ 
of serge, rather than to the creation of sumptuous 
evening gowns, has meant a revolution in the devel- 
opment of the former costumes. One now finds 
hundreds of models of simple frotteurs to choose 
from, where formerly a dozen or two sufficed. 
Callot Sceurs are bringing out anew redingote built 
on exceptionally graceful lines and of soft satin 
or chiffon cloth, heavily embroidered with self- 
coloured silk and brightened with fine gold or silver 
threads. A redingote of white chiffon cloth, em- 
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“Le Réve de la Perruche’’ is to decorate mi- 
lady’s pajamas and twist his tail around her waist, 
catching the end of it through the gold ring that 
serves as his beak. The garment is of white satin, 
lined with green, and all cut in one. 


Erté’s daytime frock of navy satin and fine white 
linen is not only simplicity itself, but exceedingly 
smart and wearable. The girdle is cut in one with 
the waist and, after buttoning in front, forms a 
loosely knotted sash at the back. 


Erté’s ‘A la Campagne’’ has a skirt of white 
toile de soie, embroidered in Japanese flowers of 
cerise, blue and pur ple, and a bodice of white organdie 
which ends in a large shirred pocket in front. 


> 


broidered in 4 Greek design in heavy white silk 
thread, is to be worn over a simple slip-on frock of 
white embroidered crépe. Truly a gown fora goddess! 

Premet’s short sleeveless jackets are quite the 
mode of the moment. They are seen at their best 
when made of soft brocade and worn over frocks of 
unlined chiffon or embroidered mull. These jackets 
are also made as part of satin or serge gowns, in 
which event the sleeves are invariably of white 
batiste or the most exquisitely sheer organdie. 
For his early autumn tailleurs Premet is using a lot 
of silk Jersey of a red-violet shade in combination 
with black satin. 

The dressy coat or coat-dress—one hardly knows 
just what to call some of these. fascinating gar- 
ments—serves admirably for afternoon visits and 
functions held in the open air under sunrays tem- 
pered by a breezy freshness. Made of fine serge, 
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gabardine and above all of Jersey, the best-looking 
models have revers facings of flat fur. These 
graceful wraps show a-wide range of colours, a 


certain shade of framboise, deliciously toned down 


with soft blue, being one of many delightful colour 
effects. The neutral or darker shade forms the 
body of the garment, the colour appearing in the 
widely rolled or turned back collar and in the 
large revers. For traveling cloaks, duvetyn, 
mouffion, serge and homespun make ideal garments 
that are exceedingly smart in their latest develop- 
ments. Deep fringe of* coarse wool finishes the 
scarf collar, belt ends, and in some cases the bottom 
of the coat, while plaid trimmings are also used with 
excellent effect. 

The sweater, an old friend that cannot well be 
replaced by any other invention, is by no means 
behindhand in adapting itself to the fashions of the 
hour. For outdoor sports and beach wear, the 
knitted standby is made in the form of a Canadian 
blouse of fine wool or silk weave, with a scarf collar. 
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MODELS FROM PARIS 


CALiOE 


The Callot sleeve of unjined white tulle is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of a midsummer evening gown. The 
tulle tunic, banded with black satin, is worn over a black 
underskirt. A crimson rose gives needed colour. 


A French’ Every one just over from New York 
Spender comments on the remarkable display 


of jewels in the shops of the rue de la 

Paix. It does seem strange, this glitter of priceless 
stones when the whole world is given over to blood- 
shed. There are buyers in plenty, for the war has 
raised a big crop of French millionaires who, despite 
the national thrift, are developing into spenders 
and wasters. A characteristic scene took 
place in a well-known atelier the other 
morning. A badly dressed woman of the 
small shopkeeping class wandered in and 
asked if they had any diamond necklaces. 
The attendant brought out an ornate collier, 
blazing with white fire. Fascinated by its beauty, 
the woman accepted the exorbitant price without 
a murmur. Turning to the clerk, she asked him to 
fasten the necklace over her coat, as she intended 
to wear it. The amazed clerk protested: 

‘“Such jewels are not worn on the street. It is 
folly to tempt the public by such a sight.” 

‘*Diamonds not worn on the street! Then what 
is?”’ 

‘“‘A string of pearls would be more suitable.”’ 

“Very well. Do you sell pearls?”’ 
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Did they sell pearls! Well, rather! Out came a 
superb pearl necklace, each milky gem outrivaling 
the next. The woman carelessly examined the 
pearls and, slipping the diamond necklace into her 
coat pocket, fastened the second necklace over her 
coat. After viewing herself complacently in the 
mirror, she asked the price of the two necklaces and 
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Drawings by Christine Challenger 
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One of Callot’s inter- 
esting dinner costumes 
is a fascinating combi- 
nation of black taffeta, 
cream lace and blue silk 
net. The broad ganel 
at the back, which forms 
a collar, is unusual. 
Colour is given by roses. 


POUCET 


Douce! favours the 
wide wunder-arm with 
skirt-and - sleeve -in-one 


effect. This embroider- 
ed blue serge seems try- 
ing at first glance, bit 
the wide girdle and fitted 
Shoulders make it fer- 
fectly possible. 
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Not a sports coat in 
its truest sense 1s this 
Bernard model of blue 
and canary yellow gab- 
ardine, but an outing 
coat designed for motor- 
ing or satling. The 
fringe is excellent. 


New Ally 


at. Only 
realize the 
States by 


CALLOT 


Welcoming a 


A surplice line for the 
front of the bodice and 
long graceful drapery on 
the skirt are interesting 
Jeatures of aCallot dress 
of midnight blue serge 
and black satin with 
scarlet girdle. 


unhesitatingly wrote out a check for eight hundred 
thousand francs! 

It developed that the naive purchaser was the 
wife of a small factory holder, made a millionaire 
by way of munitions. 


Callot gives a_ tail- 
leur of white tussor a 
most festive air by em- 
broidering it elaborately 
with several shades of 
blue silk. The jacket is 
admirable for summer 
“edr. 


CALLOT 


“America Day” 
caused an enthusiasm that all 
the recent victories in France 
have failed to produce. So if the day was a little long 
in coming, Americans now have nothing to grumble 
| those who know their England can 
tremendous compliment paid the United 
flying its colours for the first time in 
history from the tower of the House of Lords, that 
citadel of British conservatism. 
Spangled Banner” was sung’in the national cathed- 
ral—a strange thing surely, as the anthem com- 
memorates an episode in the war of 1812 which 
cannot be too pleasant for Britons to recall. 


Then the ‘Star 


As one English writer put it, “It was America’s 
Day,” and even the stately magnificence of Trafal- 
gar Square relaxed a little of its severity. Over the 
riot of coloured flags Nelson seemed to smile 
benignly from his pillared eminence, and it seemed 
as if the four lions in a jovial moment might forget 
their kingly mien and wave their tails enthusias- 
tically. For the heart of London was celebrating 
the advent cf America into the war! 


A Change One feature of the great service at 
of Front St. Paul’s was the presence of the 

many .\merican born peeresses. There 
were the Duchesses of Marlborough, Roxburghe 
and Manchester to begin with; the new Countess 
Curzon represented the inner cabinet; and Vis- 
countess Harcourt stood for the old régime, in 
which connection it may be recalled that the step- 
mother of Viscount Harcourt and mother of Robert 
Harcourt, M. P., is an, American and the daughter 
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REDFERN 


Polka-dotted foulard has many passports 
to fashion—it is drapeable, serviceable and 
always good-looking. Redfern handles a 
blue and white foulard very effectively in a 
youthful model that is worn with a white 
batiste chemisette. 


Exquisitely embroidered white crépe is 
used for a graceful overdress made by Red- 
fern for a smart Monte Carlo habitué. The 
underdress, cuffs and girdle of black satin 
place this costume in the popular black and 
white class. 


of Motley, the diplomat and historian. Others in 
the assemblage were the Countesses Granard, 
Craven and Ancaster, Lady Decies and Lady 
Camoys. The Dowager Countess of Essex, another 
prominent American, was present, and Viscountess 
Falkland, whose V. A. D. classes have done so 
much good work. 

Last but not least, a special collect was prepared 
for the service in which the people were called upon 
to ‘“‘humbly thank God for the abundant blessings 
He has bestowed upon the people of the United 
States”. England is indeed chastened by the war! 


Special Privileges Rotten Row is under a cloud. 
Withdrawn ‘Even in these days the tan 

presents one of the most ani- 
mated scenes in London, for there are any number 
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REDFERN 


Fanny leans decidedly to 
youthful lines. .She favours 
the flat bodices that seem to 
belong to the jeune fille and 
in this instance completes the 
girlish effect by dropping a 
plaited tunic over a skirt em- 
broidered with oak-leaves to 
match the waist. 


of women riders and oflicers, in all the uniforms of 
the Allies, who still take their morning gallop under 
the trees; but there has beena chiel among 
them taking notes, and faith he’s printed 
them. And now the cry has gone forth that 
the park hack is consuming oats which ought 
to be conserved as food for the people. It will be 
interesting to see what Parliament has to say about 
this. The park hack is not nearly.so important to 
the breeding industry as the thoroughbred, but it 
has far more friends at St. Stephen’ s. Cabinet 
ministers have no leisure in these days for a morn- 
ing canter in the Row, and even King George has 
been rarely seen there since he met with his accident 


‘in France. But many M. Ps. still patronize the 


Row, notably Sir F. E. Smith, who often rides with 
Winston Churchill. The peers too would have 
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REDFERN 


The chiffon overbodice con- 
tinues to be very desirable, and 
indications point to its being 
with us throughout the winter. 
Redfern has designed an in- 
formal dinner gown of black 
satin and silver and black bro- 
cade over which he hangs a 
shaped mantle. 


something to say on the matter. Rotten Row 
would hardly be Rotten Row without Lords Rib- 
blesdale, Chaplin and others who might be men- 
tioned. 
Racing has got a bad knock by the Government 
prohibition. Newmarket is up in arms, and num- 
erous deputations are seeking to prove to an 
adamant cabinet that race-horses eat very few oats 
and are a most valuable acquisition to any country. 
Meanwhile, mourning is the rule at racing-stables, 
where thoroughbred stock has depreciated so badly 
that a crack gee-gee worth several hundred guineas 
recently sold for two! The petrol situation very 
likely had a deal to do with the ban. The contin- 
uous line of motors filling the roads on race-meeting 
days makes one wonder if all the petrol used is for 
“business reasons”’! 
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PREMET 


Callot insists on a skirt that is shorter in front than 
in the back, and who can gainsay the incomparable 
sisters? Proof that a woman may wear a dress that 
““hikes”’’ is this calling costume of violet charmeuse 
and embroidered chiffon. The silhouette is straight 
and slim, and every woman will want to look like this. 


A Premet coat always has an air of distinction. 
It may be because this couturier has an instinctive 
sense of what’s what in line and colour. It may also 
be because he has an uncanny knowledge of what a 
woman likes—hence this model of marine blue serge 
trimmed with black braid and lined with black and 
scarlet satin. 


A Pathetic The little Princess Marie José of 
Princess Belgium, who was for a time the 
guest of Lord Curzon, and more 

recently a pupil at a convent school near London, 
has just been transferred to the Annunziata School 
in Florence. The school, to which the Queen of the 
Belgians herself took her 

little girl, is a state board- 

ing-school where the daugh- 


% ters of the Italian robility 
Wa are educated along the most 


4 


baie modern lines. There are 
\ % princesses innumerable on 
a the list of both past and 


present pupils, and also one 


ae or two American “dollar 
princesses ’’. 
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CALLOT 


The long straight lines of a walking suit of 


midnight blue gabardine are fairly typical of 


When in doubt, the Paris dressmaker decides 
in favour of plaits. Callot adds a novel panel 
drapery to a platted gown of black crépe de Chine 
and succeeds in creating a charming model for a 
young matron. 


Some one has said that no one could make this 
slantwise line successful and wearable; at the same 
lime Callot does it in a gown of black silk serge, 
which she embroiders in green wool. 


CALLOT 
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the clothes seen most often to-day in Paris. 
Bands of yellow cloth trim the coat and blouse. 


For Sir Arthur 


The recent bazaar at Albert 
Pearson’s Home 


Hall, in-aid of the blind 
soldiers and sailors at St. 
Dunstan's, was a most royal event. Queen Alex- 
andra opened the fair and half a dozen royalties 
were among the stall holders. Incidentally, excel- 
lent excuse was provided for the purchase of pre- 
war luxuries which we are now supposed to do 
without, and many daring women took this chance 
to buy expensive gowns, salving their consciences 
with the thought that it was for sweet charity’s 
sake. A manikin parade was an amusing item on 
the program, even the royalties neglecting business 
to focus their attention on the platform where a 
succession of belles from famous ateliers passed 
slowly along in front ofa black velvet curtain. 

It was a remarkable bazaar. Royal princesses, 
duchesses and famous beauties took ten hours of 
daily duty, and presided over stalls loaded with 
interesting and useful gifts. Princess Louise dis- 
played in her stall a miniature escritoire she had 
used when a child. Lady Forbes-Robertson sold 
soldiers’ comforts. Lady Alexander, wonderfully 
dressed, made a specialty of flowery hats and 
smocks for women land-workers. _ Lady Rothes 
offered an original copy of the Scottish Covenant of 
sixteen hundred and twenty, bearing as first signa- 
ture that of the Earl of Rothes. The pride of one. 
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duchess was a Stradivarius, but it did not gompare 
with the potatoes just arrived from the Transvaal 
which sold at the Duchess of Somerset’s stall for 
sixpence apiece. The Ladies Beatty, Jellicoe, 


Curzon, Londonderry, Haig and Elcho, represent- . 


ing army, navy and state, were among the helpers. 


An Animal An officer, who lost his leg in 
Story | the campaign of the Somme, 

tells this story on himself. He 
was tea-ing the other afternoon with a lady whose 
small girl had been warned not to notice the caller’s 
condition. After solemnly shaking hands, the 
youngster as solemnly walked out of the room, re- 
turning with her Noah’s Ark under her arm: 
Seating herself in front of the officer she took one 
animal after another and silently broke off a leg 
from each one. Then she remarked to herself, with 
aside glance at the officer: ‘‘ Useless things ” 


legs 
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The night of the picture hat has returned. We meet 
it everywhere we go, and always it is black and ex- 
pensively trimmed. Here we have a wide-brimmed 
affair of lemonade straw most bewttchingly laden with 
flat ostrich plumes (upper left). 


It is perfectly possible nowadays, in spite of the cry 
for economy, to spend two hundred and fifty dollars on 
a hat and yet have nothing but a straw frame with two 
feathery fronds of paradise waving in the air. This 
charming model of black straw and picoted ribbon 
(lower left) was designed for Fritzi Scheff. 


Again one may be demure, even when supping and 
dancing in New York’s smart restaurants. A black 
straw hat with becoming angle, ostrich wreaths and en- 
ameled ribbon will **make’”’ any girl (centre). 
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Ilickson 


- To have paradise ever in front of her is the satisfactory 
fate of the young matron who wears a hat of black ma- 
lines braided with lemonade straw (upper right). 
Although adjusting her hat at a most tantalizing angle, 
the feathery plume does not interfere with the young 
woman’s viston—in fact her vision was very clear 
when she selected this model to wear in the smart hotel 
and on the roof-garden. 


Tleizht is an excellent thing in hats when the wearer ts 
tall enough to carry it off in graceful fashion. The 
shirred brim of black-malines, pointing skyward, 1s 
held down with the round crown of black lemonade 
straw and made even higher in effect by the Eiffel Tower 
plume of paradise (lower right). The lines of the hat 
are so becoming and the whole effect so elegant that even 
at two hundred dollars, what woman would hesitate! 
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Photographs by Campbell Studios 


eration’s 


The poets, from Spenser to Rupert Brooke, have sung of June 
with its flowers and sweet-scented air. None, alas, has deemed 
July worthy of rhapsody, therefore I have no quotation with which 
to open my own little rhapsody on July hats! It is a hat, humid 
month, this seventh of the twelve—a month when summer gowns 
and light-weight hats with wide brims fit well into the picture. In 
Sidney, Ohio, my old home town, this.1s the month for strawberry 
festivals. The day I designed these hats for Harper's Bazar, I was 
thinking of the fun we had in my boyhood days and almost un- 
consciously I found myself. making a strawberry hat. Here tt 
is, a wide-brimmed affair of white crin, wreathed with glowing red 
berries, glossy leaves and an occasional delicate blossom. To me 
this hat spells July! 

And also, because this is the month of our Independence day 
when all that is-martial rises within us, I have designed a G. A. R. 
costume. Itis all very well to eulogize Joffre and our own present- 
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day American heroes, but let us not forget the men who were the Grand 
Army of ‘the Republic, back in the sixties. My military coat, with its 
many buttons and enveloping collar, pays my respects to, the thin blue line 
tha& grows thinner every year. The helmet of black satin, topped by a 
fat black pompon, is aggressively militaristic. e 

Blood-red roses, of a texture so soft that one may be forsee for think- 
ing them natural, are massed at the back of a chic black sailor—which I 
call my ‘“‘Peter Ibbetson’’ hat—in a manner reminiscent of late Victorian 
days. To wear a hat of this sort to-day one must have courage, but: the 
result 1s well worth the courage, 1s 1t not? Just across from this hat-of- 
the-roses 1s its 1917 sister, and a very daring young sister she 1s, with her 
close-fitting hat blazonting her initials abroad to the world.. The Victorian 
lady might have worn her heart on her sleeve, but never, no never, her 
name on her hat! -’Twould have been vastly indelicate. 

‘Tis a mad world, my masters, when we take to trimming summer 
stuffs with fur. Here in this motor coat of iron-rust linen, wtth. squirrel 
collar and cuffs, 1s proof of my madness.. To wear with this I have 
designed a small hat of silver-grey straw and wheat of the same shade. 

From all parts of the country come letters asking me to design an Allies’ 
costume for summer balls, and I present-one here of white tarlatan fes- 
tooned with boutonnieres of corn-flowers, red poppies and daisies, and 
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banded with tricolour ribbons. Such a costume may be worn with a 
serene confidence that one 1s true to one’s own country. Of course the 
tight little bouquet, which looks so prim and demure, is of the red, white 
and blue posies. 
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Again the printed chiffon and the Chinese 
influence! This gown is strikingly effective, 
thanks to the sleeves and flounce of black em- 
broidered chiffon. The background of the tunic 
is absinthe, matching the chiffon underslip. 
There is a great diversity in necks, but the 
straight line continues popular. 


HE feminine note will predominate in the 
summer fashions, although to be sure the 
sports hour will still call for the regula- 
tion plain skirt, blouse and sweater that 
have been with us for so long. It is safe 
to say that dresses of white batiste, hand- 
kerchief linen and dimity will be de rigueur on all 
those mornings when something other than a sports 
suit is necessary. 

For the Newport season, for example, morning 
dresses of sheer batiste, beaugified by delicate hand 
embroidery and Valenciennes lace, will be seen on 
the Casino lawns, Bailey’s Beach and the golf-links. 
Such dresses will have skirts measuringg from two 
and a half to three vards at the hem, and will be. 
of course, hand-made. ‘Tiny hand-run tucks, which 
have quite replaced smocking, are very much in 
evidence on all lingerie gowns. Tucks, graduating 
from three inches to one-quarter inch in depth, 
frequently form the only trimming on the skirts, 
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Newport 


By 


Cherries are ripe and red too on this littlei dance 
frock of peach chiffon and satin, which is included in 
ad Yrousseau made for a bride who will spend July in 
Newport. Draped effects are still the height of the 
fashion for formal and informal evening gowns when 
chiffon is the favoured fabric. 
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the 


Season 


Blue and yellow are the predominating colours 
in a printed chiffon that shows the Chinese in- 
fluence most emphatically. With its graceful 
tunic arranged over a robe of golden yellow lace, 
this costume wts designed for a Newport matron. 
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To spend an hour idling on the cliff walk or driv- 
ing in her electric runabout, a Newport débutante 
will wear a lingerie frock of lemon-coloured hand- 
kerchief linen combined with filet lace. Becoming 
indeed is the bodice, cut on the lines of a sack. 


Sports coats may come and sweaters may go, but 
the cape will be the wrap of the hour this summer, 
no matter what that hour may be. Seldom has any 
garment been received’ with such favour as this long 


sleeveless affair of soft durk serge. 
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although bands of narrow insertion just as 
frequently are used with the tucks. 

On all of the best-looking and most satis- 
factory tub dresses, the sleeves are set in and 
are more or less elaborate, the cuffs being most 
charming combinations of lace and _ fabric. 
Many of the bodices extend below the waist- 
line, but all boast girdles or sashes of bright- 
coloured ribbons. Filet lace is used with 
excellent effect on dresses built of handkerchief 
linen; bands of filet insertion running up and 
down on the long bodices and around on the 
skirts are always successful. 

In casting my mind’s eye over the summer, 
I can conceive of no lovelier sight than the 
Newport Casino on a bright sunny morning 
with the vivacious younger element playing 
strenuous tennis before a gathering of those 
beautifully dressed women who summer in 
Newport, war or no war. There will be the 
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For the morning hours at the Casino is a gown 
of sheer white batiste, embellished with hand-run tucks 
and Valenciennes luce. The bodice, dropping below 
the wide rose-coloured girdle, is cut on the long flat 
lines that ure so delightfully girlish. A deep cape- 
collar adds beauty to the back of the costume. 


tub frocks already described, as well as simple ging- 
ham dresses in plain colours and checks, and then 
there will be the printed and embroidered chiffons 
that are so bewitching. . These last dresses are 
simple in detail with their lines long and straight. 
The underrobe may be of plain chiffon cloth or 
of fine-meshed lace, either. being excellent; al- 
though the colour as a rule matches the back- 
ground of the overrobe, black is being used to 
great advantage. An absinthe background, covered 
with figures showing a bit of black, may be made 
up with black chiffon or black silk lace in a most 
striking manner. 

No Newport wardrobe is complete without some- 
thing new in parasols. This vear we have with 
us the velvet sunshade, a novelty that promises 
to be greatly appreciated. Made of the new light- 
weight velvet in bright rose, dull brown and black, 
they are lined with a contrasting satin and mounted 
on flat golden wire frames. 
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Should the American woman Of course no woman will wear 


adopt a navy costume, why not 
this cape-suit of navy blue serge 


her sports coat cut way down the 
back, but Hickson is brave enough 


BA and black braid? _to suggest it. 


ULY is the month when, under normal condi- 
tions, the makers of fashion take a long breath 
and look forward to developing the winter 
modes. This year, however, everything is 
topsyturvy, and we do not know what a day 

: will bring forth. There is always the possi- 
= bility that several of the mill properties ‘may be taken 
7 over by the Government-for munition purposes, and 

7 also that the shortage of labour may affect the output 
og of other mills. It is therefore very difficult to state 
a authoritatively just what will be the winter mode in 

bee fabric or design. The day may come when, like Paris, 

| New York will be obliged to use what it has rather than 
what it desires. 

Under these complicating circumstances it is natural 
that our attention should be more definitely directed 
to planning sports clothes for the autumn season, and 
it is indeed a pleasure to work out new details for the 
months when sport is king. September, October and 
November call for wool fabrics of heavier weight than 
those worn during the summer. The homespun and 
gabardine weaves will continue in high favour; the 
former weaves are peculiarly suited to outing cos- 
tumes, lending themselves to the severity of cut so 
essential in the making of sports clothes. I look to see 
homespuns in heather and other neutral shades almost 
supersede the useful and ever-present Jersey cloth. 

Then there is covert, that hard-wearing material so 
much used in England before the war; American 
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ports Clothes for thm 
Early Autumn 


By HICKSON 


The Scotch cap does 
itot really *‘ belong’’, for 
i this is Hickson’s idea 
of what the American 
girl on war duty should 
wear. Khaki-coloured 
serge of regular army 
ersuasionand business- 
like pockets make thts. 
costume exactly right. 
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There are de- 
lightful possibilities 
in a Sports costume 
of tan and blue silk 
Jersey that is de- 
signed for freedom 
—perhaps more for 
the country-club ver- 
anda than for the 
golf-links, 
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Practical in every 
detail.is a walking 
suit of rose serge 
and tan and rose 
plaided  gabardine. 
The skirt of the 


serge is demure, 


while the coat with 
its plaid bands is 
very gay. 
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Inspired undoubtedly by the 
spectacular sebra is the slip-on 
middy coat of orange and blue 
Khaki Kool worn with a dark 
blue serge skirt. As the wearer 
carries a tennts-racket, it may 
be assumed that this striking 
costume was designed to with- 
stand the rigours of that game 
des pite its long sleeves. 


women, unless unreserved- 

ly given to tramping and 

hunting, have never really 

accepted covert. Their ob- 

jection has always been that 
the stuff, although of iron-wearing 
quality, was too pallid in the conven- 
tional colourings to be becoming. 
But considering the great vogue at- 
tained by the beige-coloured Jerseys 
and other fabrics during the past 
winter—fabrics that are just as 
neutral in tone as covert—it looks very 
much as though the greatest objection 
to covert had been removed. At all 
events, as there is a likelihood that 
the supply of army serge will not 
equal the demand, covert will be- 
come one of the useful materials of 
the early fall. It lacks the colour 
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Drawings by 
Dorothy Edinger 


To dress her part cleverly and becomingly is 
the duty of every girl who would a-riding go. 
For the summer girl Hickson has designed a 
good-looking habit of covert in which the leg- 
gings are part of the trousers, doing away with 
leather puttees. 


qualities of khaki, but it can be made up just as 
satisfactorily and will stand being combined with 
silk or velvet in bright colours. 

For all sports costumes the straight lines of 
the present will continue, and as interest in 
woman’s share of the war work increases, not 
only such outfits, but tailleurs for every-day wear 
will become tinged with military severity. This 
is in direct opposition to the tendency in gowns, 
the inference being that as street costumes are 
worn when on duty they must be masculinely 
severe; while gowns, being worn in the home, 
should go to the other extreme and be ultra- 
feminine. The flat-fronted fatigue jacket of both 
branches of the service is the-model from which the 
majority of autumn coats will be adapted. The 
stock collar and imposing looking frogs will be ex- 
ceedingly popular, with the average woman, for the 
American woman as a rule possesses the figure and 
carriage needed for the straight coat and high collar. 
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Somewhere-on-the-Sound, 
June, 1917. 
Dear Mr. Editor: 
SIMPLY cannot write you a fashion article, 
for, as you know, I am away from the mad- 
ding crowd ‘“‘Somewhere-on-the-Sound”’, with- 
in thirty-five miles of New York; but I might 
as well be one thousand miles so far as fashions 
_are concerned. I can tell you, if you like, of 
the wonderful spring outfit of the sea-gull and 
blue jay, the kingfisher and the robin redbreast, 
and hundreds of feathered families; but I do not 
suppose you would print one word of such a letter. 
Ah!!!—now I think of a subject that will permit 
me to vent my feelings against superfluous female 
flesh. After writing to you last month, I attended 
a large charity entertainment, where the clothes 
were representative of the general fashions worn by 
New York women of to-day. Mr. Editor, having 
been surrounded for two months by God’s fashions 
on birds and flowers and trees, and God’s colouring 
in sky and sea and sunsets and sunrises, the fashions 
*f man, as expounded and displayed on those 
women, struck me as most unsuitably hideous both 
in colour and design. 
And as to the women themselves—have there 
been always in New York these abnormally fat 
creatures??? The other night I felt as though I 
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was off on one of ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels”, so dis- 
torted were these misguided women. You know, 
Mr. Editor, that if women chose not one of them 
need be fat. Fat is a sign of greediness; any one 
can eat and grow thin. 


If one young girl could have seen herself as she 


really was, she would have expired with horror. 
She weighed at least two hundred pounds, and her 
body was barely covered with a wisp of pink chif- 
fon that left an immense display of shapeless arms 
and neck and chest, which shook at her slightest 
movement. Her very short skirt (which is evident- 
ly still the fashion in New York, as all the women 
wore them, though quite abandoned in Paris, I 
hear) was also of chiffon, and her poor leg pieces 
(ankles there were none) coming out from that 
fluffy chiffon—well, you must imagine the effect. 

My subconscious mind realized that there were 
some beautiful dresses at this entertainment, but 
my conscious mind was so infuriated because their 
effect was so spoiled that I really did not see them. 

[ send you several photographs of what I con- 
sider dignified, ladylike dresses of simple lines. I 
hope you will like them. 

Number one is a dinner gown which should be 
worn in a private house, as it is far too beautiful in 
its glittering simplicity .to be worn in public. 
Number two, a garden-party frock of tulle, is em- 
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broidered by hand in the delicate shades of the 
corn that it represents. Number three is a garden 
or house gown of corn-flower blue crépe_ that 
should never be worn in the street, as it would lose 
all its charm if the skirt were to be held up. Number 
four, a tea-gown of Oriental persuasion, was de- 
signed for the tall slight dark type of woman that 
the model in this photograph répresents. Number 
five is a bathing dress of hydrangea blue taffeta 
trimmed with pale emerald green. Blue stockings 
and green shoes, green garters, blue and green 
parasol and hat complete the outfit. The silk is so 
treated that the water has no effect upon the 
material; when the wearer comes out of the water 
shé looks as fresh and attractive as before her 
plunge. All bathers I think owe everlasting grati- 
tude to the magician who discovered this water- 
proof treatment. 

Talking to you of this costume has brought the 
lure of the sea so strongly upon me that I cannot 
write another word, but must be off to take my 
daily plunge. So, au revoir, Mr. Editor. 

Yours very sincerely, 
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When Lucile creates an at home 
robe, her mind flies instantly to 
Egypt and the Orient. In the 
brocade and tissue tea-gown on 
the opposite page, the Oriental 
influence ts very plain; the head- 
dress however is entirely Egyptian. 


Lucile has designed:a bathing 
dress of hydrangea blue taffeta 
that she wears for her daily dip 
in the Sound. The charm of this 
costume lies in the fact that the 
silk is waterproofed, yet retains 
its soft pliability. 


ne 


This being a season when 
everything glitters, whether it be 
gold or not, Lucile has designed an 
evening gown of black net elabor- 
ately spangled with silver and 
green sequins. The long lines of 
this gown are most alluring. 


To wear at home, or in a 
friend’s garden, is a gracéfully 
railing frock of corn-flower blue 
crépe that bears the Lucile im- 
print. Motifs and frills of bril- 
liant green satin accent the colour 
of this truly feminine gown. 
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For a débutante’s garden-perty 
is a gown -of corn yellow tulle, 
embroidered with delicate shades 
of corn floss. The combination of 


tine meshed lace, dyed in self- 


colours, and tulle is very effective 
and charmingly youthful. 
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RADEL & HERBGERY 


FIFTH AVENUE 
With the GADABOUT 


Drawings by Lottie Murphy 


IFTH AVENUE in wartime! Never did I 

dream any street could be so inspiring. 
Altman ’s flag fairly awes one with its state- 
liness—who ever heard of a flag nearly a 

block long? It fairly covers the entire front 

of the store, and each star is of such goodly 

size that from the street you can discern the name 
of the State and the year in which it came into 
the Union, as both are marked on its own star. 
Then, as one comes up the Avenue, every building 
and every shop-window is gay with its red, white 
and blue; but never, never, never shall I forget the 
“‘awakeness”’ of New York as it welcomed Joffre! ! 
New York positively went mad over the hero of 
the Marne, and for days in advance the streets 
underwent all sorts of dressing up. Desfite cloudy 
weather every one had to be out and about so as 
not to miss anything, for every little téte-a-téte was 
prefixed with a “‘Have you seen this, that or the 
other thing?” Of course you wanted to say “‘yes”’ 


when any one asked whether you had seen the ex- 


quisite French flag of flowers in Gidding’s window, 
and you wanted to be able to add your bit and tell 


‘about the Liberty costume at Redfern’s, or the 


Red Cross painting at Lord and Taylor’s. Then 


late in the afternoon of the day, just as the last bit 
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Coarsely woven purple straw is 
very popular, and exceedingly 
charming is Ogilvie’s hat tied 
with fuchsia-coloured ribbon. A 
cluster of fuchsias, shading from 
scarlet to purple, stand up in front 
of the crown. 


é‘rom Bergdorf and Goodman is 
this stunning coat of cerise velours 
bound with purple braid and 
trimmed with purple tassels. The 
hat of black straw with draped 
crown of polka-dotted silk ending 
in wide fringe is from Ogilvie. 


For the charity féte is a frock of 
flesh chiffon from Miss Carroll. 
Filet lace and inserts of net are 
the effective trimming, while the 
“ash is blue silk. The Ogilvie hat 
is blue straw with variegated 
flowers of brilliant colouring. 
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KADEL & WERBERY 


Miss Katharine D. Porter 


Rose Hagan has imported 
from Saget a charming con- 
fetti set consisting of hat, bag 
and cape. The confetti scat- 
tered over the blue silk foun- 
dation is of linen, and _ the 
scarf is lined with figured net 


of tricolour was hung in place and every inch of 
curb was occupied and every window filled—Joffre 
came, escorted by the squadron. You can just 
imagine the wonderfulness of it all—everywhere 
the Stars and Stripes and cheering crowds of Amer- 
icans bidding him welcome! Well, such days make 
you glad to be alive, and because of this aliveness a 
wish to be of service—there must be something 
radically wrong with the man or woman who does 
not sign up to do something or other! 

In pushing my way along the Avenue, hunting 
the vantage-point of a windorv or a soap-box, I 
ran into many people I knew doing likewise: there 
was Lesley Pearson, looking as spiffy as could be in 
a trotabout costume of blue serge which included a 
braided bolero jacket, made quite irresistible by 
balls that dangled around it and braiding to sim- 
ulate a narrow cuff at the hips, for the skirt was 
plaited from a shallow yoke. Her hat was one of 
those wide-brimmed affairs with wheat and flowers 
cheerfully encircling the crown. Then farther along 
I came upon Mrs. Charles B. Alexander, who 
seemed very happy as she smiled beneath her black 
straw hat with its uncurled ostrich trimming. 
There was Audrey Hoffman in the inevitable blue; 
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One of the loveliest midsummer dresses is McNally’s 
frock of polka-dotted blue voile made over white organdie. 
The organdie lines the sash and also makes the deep collar. 


also Mrs. Lawrence Elliman who secured a bit of 
contrast by a white fox collar and white ostrich 
edging about her blue straw hat and of course a 
tricolour boutonniére—for is not everybody wear- 
ing one? Mrs. William Ziegler, Jr., with a purple 
veil swathed about her blue satin turban, was also 
making an effort to get somewhere. 

We hear much of prohibition these days, and it 
does seem to be sweeping over the land; but at sea 
it has no advocates at all, and I know old Neptune 
will veto the bill if it ever comes up in his autocratic 
kingdom. At any rate the powers that be on land 
must consider it quite comme il faut to provide a 
bracer or two for these sojourning in the deep, for 
they add a flask as an accessory to the up-to-date 
life-preserver. Who would have dreamed that there 
could ever be a “‘style”’ in life-preservers, but there 
certainly is—you would feel very déclassé if you set 
sail without one of these sixty-dollar items among 
your boating togs. They are fleece-lined and have 
a pocket arrangement for provisions, so you can 
bob about in the sea with rations fcr three days; 
best of all, you are right side up, for they are 
weighted so that a perpendicular position is main- 
tained at all times. 
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MADEL & HEABLAT 


Miss Adelaide E. Sedgwick 


Transparent hats are very 
lovely this year, and a Renée 
model imported by Rose 
Hagan is of black malines 
with trimming of pink ostrich- 
tips. - The lace veil, knotted 
with a rose, may hang straight 
or be thrown over the shoulder. 


Every one is donating hours of time and unlimited 
money and energy to the Red Cross. The en- 
thusiasm has even extended to the shops, and the 
milliners and allied industries of America have de- 
cided to send and maintain in the American Am- 
bulance three units, each consisting of twenty 
ambulances. Unlike most enterprises of this kind 
contributions to the needed hundred thousand 
dollars are not solicited from the general public, 
but are received only from millinery firms and their 
allies. At the Fifth Avenue workroom of the New 
York County Chapter of the Red Cross more than 
forty-five thousand dressings are made each week. 
If the work in hand was not so serious, it would 
seem decidedly like a social gathering, and I must 
say the women never looked more attractive than 
they do in their caps and big white aprons. How- 
ever, the need for surgical dressings Is very, very 
urgent and speed is essential, so there is not a 
minute lost in gossip during the working hours. 

But there must be diversion even from war relief 
work, so one hies to the races where as many en- 
thusiasts are gathered together as ever. Down at 
the United Hunts all was sunshine and gaiety! 
The Turf and Field Club itself was merry with 
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Mrs. James L. Banks, Jr. 
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Brocaded and dotted black 
chiffon was selected by Bergdorf 
end Goodman for the charming 
semt-evening gown at the left. 
The belt of old blue gives an 
attractive colour note and runs 
under the long-waisted drapery 
of the bodice. 


Cherries appear everywhere 
this summer and are very cf- 
fective when used in a corsage 
bouquet, as on Charles Klein’s 
frock of white net and écru lace. 


Brocade is as fashionable as 
ever, and a supple quality has 
been selected by Redfern for a 
distinguished looking white dine 
ner gown with crystal bodice. 
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Mrs. Jorge R. André 
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A lovely white linen frock 
from Gidding has the plaits of 
the white skirt held in place 
at the bottom with apricot- 
coloured hemstitching which 
matches the apricot linen from 
which the waist is made. Self- 
coloured embroidery on waist. 


luncheon parties and the grounds were gladsome 
with flags—what did it matter if some vengeful 
ogre had ignited the grand-stand? It was not 
missed, the brightly striped marquees answering 
its purpose, as well as being so much more orna- 
mental. The Allies’ flags fluttered everywhere. 
Oh, it was all delightful! Referring to the last edi- 
tion of the British Trench Dictionary, we find a 
composite word which describes the entire ensemble 
—swishy! It is applied by English officers as an 
adjective to everything desirable from dinners to 
women’s frocks. Well, these races brought out 
women awlully swishily clad from top to toe, and 
in gossiping about costumes let’s begin at the bot- 
tom, for the footwear was decidedly noticeable. 

There were many, many tan Oxfords, but not a 
tan stocking did I see!—the hosiery was either black 
or the colour of the suit. Mrs. Samuel Willets wore 
black with her tan ties, and her frock!—well, it was 
really very chic, for after all blue serge is terribly 
good-looking, and so is the white moire with which 
she crowned her black hat. Red and blue have.al- 
ways been a delightful combination, and right now 
it is particularly modish, due probably to the fact 
that it saveurs of the militaire. Virginia Loney 
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Rose Hagan has designed a charming taffeta hat to 
correspond with the green taffeta belt and scarf which 
she imported from Odette. 


& HEKBERT 


Mrs. Samuel Willets 


added this bit of picturesque colouring at the races 
and appeared in a blue frock made brilliant with 
scarlet silk; the silk made the sleeveless coatee, as 
well as the lining of the short tunic over the serge 
skirt. Then she wore one of those darling hats— 
every one has one, I guess—the turban kind 
wreathed with goura. Of course Mrs. Payne Whit- 
ney put in an appearance—she is always on hand 
when races and such diverting things are going on— 
and every one who saw her enthused over her hat; 
it was just a moss green hat with a narrow brim, 
but the dark blue and yellow cherries encircling 
the crown were as unusual as they were attractive. 
By the way, it seems that the milliners have but one 
thought and that is a wreath, for nearly every hat 
you see is wreathed with something or other—it 
may be white wings like Angelica Gerry had 
around her black hat, or just flowers. | American 
-Beauty roses bloomed around Aileen Sedgwick’s 
hat of dark blue straw and malines, while pink. Kil- 
larneys surrounded the crown of Mrs. George 
Widener’s. Marion Tiffany had dark blue cherries 
about her wide-brimmed hat of blue Georgette, but 
added a novelty in appliqued flowers of blue velvet. 

It would seem that parasols were never more 
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White, unrelieved by colour, 
1s more in. evidence this season 
than for many a one past. 


lor a garden-party frock of 


surpassing loveliness, Me- 
Nally has selected fine white 
linen and embroidered it in 
an exquisite all-over design. 


sought after, and many of black velvet are seen. 
At the races Mrs. James Terry carried a black vel- 
vet one with insets of cream Valenciennes lace and 
a white enameled handle; Mrs. Morton Schwartz 
had silk fringe edging her black velvet sunshade; 
while Mrs. Charles Cary Rumsey liked the black 
idea, but selected a trimmed one of taffeta instead 
of velvet; and Mrs. Newbold Morris had her parasol 
striped with white. Can Madame Bernhardt be 
setting the fashion? I hear that recently she re- 
fused colours, insisting: on black when she went 
a-parasol shopping along the Avenue. Speaking 
of Bernhardt reminds me of the Actors’ Fund Fair— 
it was as jolly as ever, for actors certainly know 
how to make things go. It was worth the price of 
admission if only to see and hear Kitty Gordon, 
who, looking very lovely in a boldly printed chiffon 
frock and hat of turquoise blue mousseline, stood 
on a counter In the Lambs’ booth imploring every 
one to take chances—I forget what for, but then I 
don't think I ever knew. I do recollect, though, 
taking many. many chances on motors, so I am 
looking forward to an excessive amount of motor- 
ing this summer, for of course I expect to win all 
of the cars. Hope is always so diverting! 
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One of the best Fifth Avenue shops 
has this charming little frock for the 
amazing sum of $6.75. Sheer, cool 
French voile of an excellent quality, 
inserted with good imitation filet lace, 
are the materials—the colours are pale 
blue, or pink, or white. 


There is a lovely summery air about 
this fluffy white net frock with its tucks, 
and ruffles, and picot edged satin ribbon 
which may be blue or pink. $10.75. 
Leghorn hat covered with plaited French 
crépe, either rose or blue; trimmed with 
pink roses and blue velvet ribbon. $8.75. 


cents. 


. 


A’ swimming suit that you can be 
genuinely enthusiastic over is this one 
of black wool jersey with trimmings - 
of old blue, green or orange striped 
with white. $3.75. White rubber swim- 
ming cap with black or red diamonds, eh eae 


Hlere is the prettiest and most becom- 
ing fine white gabardine sports skirt to 
be found anywhere. $5. The batiste 
blouse, fresh from Paris, is made every 
stitch by hand and exquisitely em- 
broidered; $6.05. Natural coloured 
leghorn hat with French blue taffeta rib- 
bon, $10. 
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HE SHOPPING SERVICI: of Harper’s Bazar is busier now than . 

it has ever been before. Letter after letter from women who do i 

their purchasing through Miss Jane Jarvis tells how impossible it - 

now is to find simple, becoming, yet not expensive things anywhere cl 

except in the great New York shops where Miss Jarvis is prepared :. 

to shop for you. 

You can conform with the present trend toward simple and inexpensive § p, 
clothes—and still have the prettiest things the best shops are specially fo 
offering to meet this condition—by doing your shopping through Miss U 
Jarvis, and Harper’s Bazar. M 
Despite the tremendously increased number of orders that are coming to sh 


her, day after day, Miss Jarvis has been able to select for these two pages 
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Smart plaid gingham frocks for July 
oes days are combined with white voile. 
EE fs This one may be ordered with the ging- 
ham in tones of blue or rose. $y.75. 
Natural coloured straw hat 
Sia er draped with very new silk band, all 
colours, $4.05. 
val 


- 


Bathing suit of black silk poplin with pip- 
ings, facings and band on the bottom of the 
skirt of royal blue. The buttonholes, too, are 
bound with blue. $5.75. Handkerchief cap of 
rubberized oriental silk, $1.50. 


the very best opportunities now available in the New York shops. You 
have only to. write to her, telling what you want to buy. Enclose check or 


money order, payable to Harper’s Bazar. 


Miss Jarvis will go out into the 


shops and send you the most attractive things procurable. There is no 
charge for her services, and she will do your purchasing much more econom- 


ically than you yourself could do it. 


Everything shown here is warmly recommended to you. But if you 
happen to want something else, write to Miss Jarvis and she will secure it 
for you. The garments illustrated will be delivered free of charge in the 
United States; they cannot be shipped C. O. D., and cannot be charged by 
Miss Jarvis to your personal account in any store. The correct remittance 


should therefore accompany every order. 
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White cotton gabardine or fine pique 
makes the sports skirt in upper right 
corner. The model is universally be- 
coming. $3.95. Blouse of striped white 
dimity; collar and cuffs of handker- 
chief linen in blue, rose, or yellow. $2.50. 


Of pale blue, lavender, or lettuce 
green—each striped with white—ts this 
pretty voile frock made exclusively for 
Harper’s Bazar. Fichu and sleeves of 
white voile. Exceptional value at $5.75. 
Wenchow straw hat, all sweater colours, 
$2.05. 
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impressionable creature like Christine the prey 
to so finished a villain as Linburne? You 
are not so ignorant of the ways of the world 
as not to know his intentions. Most people 
are saying you deserve everything that is 
happening to you. I try to explain, but I 
know you saw enough whileivou were here 
to be put upon your guard. Why don’t you 
come? I must warn you that if you do not 
come at once you need not come at all.” 


Riatt had just come in; it was late in the 
afternoon. The letters were lying on his 
writing-table, and as he finished this one he 
raised his eyes and looked at Christine’s 
picture. 

He did not believe Laura’s overwrought 
picture. Christine was no fool, Linburne no 
villain. There was probably a little flirta- 
tion and a good deal of gossip. But that 
would all be put a stop to by the announce- 
ment of Christine’s engagement to Hickson. 
He did not even feel annoyed at his cousin’s 
suggestion that he did not know his way 
about the world. He knew it rather. better 
than she did, he fancied. 

And having so disposed of his mail, he took 
up the evening paper which lay beneath it 
and read the first head-lines: 

‘“Mrs. Lee Linburne to seek divorce. Wife 
of well-known multimillionaire now at 
Reno—”’ 

As he read this a blind rage swept over 
Riatt. He did not stop to inquire why, if 
he were willing to give Christine up to Hick- 
son, he was infuriated at the idea of Lin- 
burne’s marrying her; nor why, as he had 
allowed himself to be made use of, he was 
angry to find that he had been far more useful 
than he had supposed. He only knew that 
he was angry, and with an anger that de- 
manded instant action. 

He looked at his watch. He had time to 
catch a train to Chicago. He went up- 
stairs and packed. He knew that what he 
was doing was foolish, that he would poign- 
antly regret it, but he never wavered an 
instant in his intention. 

He reached New York early in the after- 
noon. He had notified no one of his de- 
parture, and he did not announce his arrival. 
He went straight to the Fenimers’ house— 
not indeed expecting to find Christine at 
home at that hour, but resolved to await 
her return. 

The young man at the door, who had known 
Riatt before, appeared somewhat confused, 
but was decided. Miss Fenimer, he insisted, 
was out. 

Glancing past him Riatt saw a hat and stick 
on the hall table. He had no doubt as to 
their owner. 

“T’ll wait then,” he said, coming in and 
handing his own things to the footman, who 
seemed more embarrassed still. Taking pity 
on him Riatt said: “‘You mean Miss Fenimer 
is at home, but has given orders that she 
won’t see anyone?” 

Such, the man admitted, was the case. 

““She’ll see me,’’ Riatt answered. ‘Take 
my name up.” 


HE footman, looking still more wretched, 

obeyed. Riatt heard him go into the 
little drawing-room overhead, and then there 
was a long pause. Once he thought he heard 
a voice raised in anger. As may be imagined 
his own anger was not appeased by this 
reception. 

While he was waiting, the door of a room 
hext the front door opened and Mr. Fenimer 
came out. His astonishment at seeing Riatt 
was so great that with all his tact he could 
not repress an exclamation, which somehow 
did not express pleasure. 

“You here, my dear Riatt!” he said, 
grasping him cordially by the hand. ‘‘Chris- 
tine, I’m afraid—” 

‘“‘T’ve sent up to see,” said Max curtly. 

“Ah, well, my dear fellow,” Mr. Fenimer 
went on easily, ‘“‘come, you know a man 
really can’t go off in the casual way you did 
and expect to find everything just as he likes 
when he comes back. have a word to say 
to you myself. Shall we walk as far as the 
corner together?” 

To receive his dismissal from Mr. Fenimer 
was something that Riatt had never con- 
templated. 

‘“‘T should prefer to wait until the footman 
comes down,”’ he answered. 

‘““No use, no -use,” said Mr. Fenimer, 
suddenly becoming jovial, “I happen to 
know that Christine is out. Come back a 
little later—”’ 

‘And whose hat is that then?’’ asked Max. 

It had been carelessly left on its crown and 
the initials ‘‘L. L.”’ were plainly visible. 

Mr. Fenimer could not on the instant think 
of an answer, and Riatt decided to go up- 
stairs unannounced. 

As he opened the drawing- “room door he 
heard Christine’s voice saying: hank you. 
I shall please myself, Lee, even without your 
kind permission.” 

The doors in the Fenimer house opened 
silently, so that, though Christine who was 
» facing the door saw him at once, Linburne, 
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(Continued from page 30) 


whose back was turned to it, was unaware of 
his presence and answered: 

“You ought to have more pride than to 
want to see a fellow who has made it so clear 
he doesn't care a sixpence about seeing 
you. 

Christine openly smiled at Max, as she 
answered: “‘ Well, I do want to see him,”’ and 
Linburne, turning to see at what her smile 
was directed, found himself face to face with 
Riatt. 

Max made a gesture to the footman and 
shut the door behind his hasty retreat. Then 
he came slowly into the room. 

“In one thing you are mistaken, Mr. 
Linburne,” he said. ‘‘I do care whether or 
not I see Miss Fenimer.” 

Linburne was angry at Christine, not only 
for insisting on seeing Riatt, but for the lovely 
smile with which she had greeted him. He 
was glad of an outlet for his feelings. 

He almost shrugged his shoulders. “An 
outsider can only judge by your conduct, Mr. 
Riatt,’”’ he answered. ‘‘And I may tell you 
that you have subjected Miss Fenimer to a 
good deal of disagreeable | gossip by your 
apparently caring so little 

And others by caring so 
much,” said Max. 

Christine was the only one who recégnized 
at once the fact that both men were angry, 
and she did not pour oil on the waters by 
laughing gaily. “You can’t find any sub- 
ject for argument there,’ she observed, 
“for you are both perfectly right. You 
have both made me the subject of gossip; 
but don’t let it worry you, for my best 
friends have long ago accustomed me to 
that.” 

““T hope you won’t think I’m asking too 
much, Mr. Riatt,’’ said Linburne, with a 
politeness that only accentuated his irrita- 
tion, “in suggesting that as your visit is, I 
believe, unexpected, and as mine is an 
appointment of some standing that you will 
go away and let me finish my conversation 
with Miss Fenimer.”’ 


AX smiled. ‘Oddly enough,” he said, 

“T was about to make the same re- 
quest of you. But I suppose we must let 
Miss Fenimer settle the question.” 

Christine smiled like an angel. ‘‘Can’t 
we have a nice time as we are?’’ she asked. 

This frivolous reply was properly ignored 
by both men, and Riatt went on: ‘Don’t 
you think you ought to consider the fact 
that Miss Fenimer and I are engaged?” 

‘““Miss Fenimer assures me she does not 
intend to marry you.’ 

‘“And may I ask if you c sileie that she 
does intend to marry y, that is if you 
should happen to become marriageable?”’ 

“That is a question between her and me,”’ 
returned Linburne. 

Riatt laughed. see,” he said, ‘‘the 
matrimonial plans of my future wife are no 
affair of mine?”’ And for an instant he felt 
his most proprietary rights were being in- 
vaded. 

‘““Miss Fenimer is not your future wife.” 

“Well, Mr. Linburne, I hear you say 


“Vou shall hear her say so,” answered 
Linburne. ‘‘Christine,’” he added peremp- 
torily, ‘tell Riatt what you have just been 
telling me.” 

There was a long painful silence. Both 
men stood looking intently at Christine, who 
sat with her head erect, staring ahead of her 
like a sphinx, but saying nothing. After a 
moment she glanced up at Max’s face, as if 
she expected to find there an answer to her 
problem. She did not look at Linburne. 

‘“‘Christine,”’ said Max very gently, ‘‘ what 
have you told Mr. Linburne?”’ 

““She has told me everything,” answered 
Linburne impetuously, and then, seeing by the 
glance that the two others exchanged that 
— was not the case, his temper got the best 

him. 

‘‘Do you mean you’ve been lying to me?”’ 
he asked. 

‘Just what did you tell him, Christine,” 
said Riatt, finding it easier and easier to be 
calm and protecting as his adversary grew 
more violent. 

Christine looked up at him with the in- 
nocence of a child. ‘I told him that we did 
not love each other and that our engagement 
was really broken, but that no one was to 
know until March.” 

“Why did you tell him that?” 

“Tt’s the truth, Max—almost the truth.”’ 

“Almost the cried Linburne. 
“Do you want me to think you care some- 
thing for this man after all?” 

“In the simple section of the country from 
which I come,” observed Riatt, ‘‘we quite 
often care a good deal for the people we 
marry.” 


INBURNE turned on him. “Really 
Mr. Riatt,” he said, “‘you don’t take an 
idea very quickly. You have just heard Miss 
lKenimer say that she did not love you and 
a" considered your engagement at an 
end.” 


_ “T heard her say she had told you that.” 
““You mean to imply that she said what was 
untrue? ”’ 
“T could answer your question better,” 
said Riatt, ‘‘if I understood a little more 


- clearly what your connection with this whole 


situation 


“The connection of any old friend who does 
not care to see Miss Fenimer neglected and 
humiliated,”’ answered Linburne all the more 


hotly because he knew it was an awkward 


question. 


PERHAPS the young poet had not been so 
wrong in attaching the name of Helen to 


‘Miss Fenimer, for she sat now as calmly 


interested in the conflict developing before 
her as Helen when she sat on the walls of 
Troy and designated the Greek heroes for 
the amusement of her newer friends. 

‘“*May I ask, Mr. Riatt, what rights in the 
matter you consider that you have?” Lin- 
burne pursued. 

For Riatt too the question was an awkward 
one, but he had his answer ready. ‘‘The 
rights,” he said, ‘‘of a man who certainly was 
once engaged to Miss Fenimer, and who 
came east ignorant that the engagement was 
already at an end.” 

Christine laughed. 
she said. 

““*Neatly put!’” exclaimed  Linburne. 
“You taik as if we were playing a game.” 

“You have the reputation of playing all 
games well, my dear Lee,” she returned. The 
obvious fact that she was enjoying the inter- 
view made both men eager to end it—but, 
unfortunately, they wished to end it in 
diametrically opposite ways. 

“Christine,” said Linburne, “will you ask 
Mr. Riatt to be so kind as to let me have ten 
minutes alone with you?” 

Riatt spoke to her also. “I will do 
exactly as you say,” he said, “‘but you under- 
stand that if I go now I shall not come back.” 

Christine smiled, “Is that a threat or 
a promise?’’ she asked, the sweetness of 
her smile almost taking away the sting of her 
words. 

Seeing that she hesitated, Riatt went on: 
‘Since I have come more than a thousand 
miles to see you, don’t you think you might 
suggest to Mr. Linburne that he let me have 
my visit undisturbed?” 

There was a long and rather terrible pause, 
terrible that is to the two men. Christine 
probably enjoyed every second of it. There 
was nothing in Linburne’s experience of life 
to make him think that any woman whom he 
had honoured with his preference was likely 
to prefer another man to himself. So the 
pause was terrible to him, not because he 
doubted what the climax would be, but 
because he felt his dignity insulted by even 
an appearance of hesitation. Max, on the 
other hand, was still a good deal in doubt as 


“Very neatly put,” 


to her ultimate intentions. It was to him 


finally that she spoke. 

“Max,” she said, ““do you remember that 
while we were staying at the Usshers’ we 
composed a certain document together?” 

He nodded, and then, as she did not con- 
tinue, he opened his pocketbook amd took 
out the release. 

She made no motion to take it; on the 
contrary, she leaned back and crossed her 
hands in her lap. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘“‘that’s it-—Well, you may 
stay if you care to burn that scrap of paper.” 

It was now Max’s turn to hesitate, for the 
decision of freedom or captivity was in his 
own hands; the crisis he had so recklessly 
rushed to meet was now upon him. 

‘“‘What is in that paper?”’ asked Linburne, 
as one who had a right to question. 

Christine was perfectly good-tempered as she 
answered: ‘‘ Well, Lee, it still belongs to Mr. 
Riatt, but if he decides not to burn it I promise 
to tell you all about it, as we drink our tea.” 

“Do you promise me that, Christine?’’ 

“Most solemnly, Lee.’’ She looked up at 
Linburne, and before Max knew what he 
was doing he found he had dropped the paper 
into the fire. 

Strangely enough, though the fire was hot, 
the paper did not catch at once, but curled 
and rocked an instant in the heat before it 
disappeared in flame and smoke. Not until 
it was a black crisp did Christine turn to 
Linburne and hold out her hand. 

“Good-bye, Lee,” she said pleasantly. But 
he did not answer or take her hand. He left 
the room in silence. 

When the door had shut behind him, 
Christine glanced at her remaining visitor. 

“And now,” she said, ‘*I suppose you are 
wishing you had not.’ 

“What sort of a woman are you?’’ Riatt 
exclaimed. ‘‘Will you take any man that 
offers, me, or Hickson, or Linburne, or me 
again, just as luck will have it?” 

‘““T take the best that offers, Max, and that’s 
no lie.”’ 

The implied compliment did not soften 
Riatt. He went on: ‘If you and [I are really 
to be married—” 

“Tf, my dear Max! What could be more 
certain?’”’ 


“Since then we are to be married, you must 
tell me exactly what has taken place between 
you and Linburne.”’ 

“With pleasure. Won’t you sit down?” 
She pointed to a chair near her own, but 
Riatt remained standing. ‘‘Shall we have 
tea first?”’ 

““We'll have the story.” 

“Oh, it’s not much of a story. Lee and I 
have known each other since we were children, 
I suppose I always had it in mind that I might 
marry him— 

loved him?” 


“Certainly not! He always had too high 


an opinion of himself, and I used to enjoy 
taking it out of him—and making it up to 
him afterward too. I used to enjoy that as 
well. Sometimes, of course, he found the 
process too unbearable; and in one of his fits 
of anger at me, just after he left college, he 
went and blundered into this marriage with 
Pauline. She, you see,- took him at his own 


valuation. His marriage seemed to put an. 


end to everything between us—’ 
surprise me. 

Cc hristine laughed. 
then. 

“You kept on,seeing him?” 

‘‘Naturally we met now and then. Some- 
times he used to tell me how I was the only 
woman—”’ 

“That is your idea of putting an end to 


“Ah, I was younger 


everything?’ 


“Oh, if one took seriously all the men who 
said that—I did not think much about Lee’s 
feelings for me until my engagement was 
announced. Then it appeared that the notion 
of se marrying some one else was intolerable 
to 

“A high order of affection,” exclaimed 
Riatt. ‘‘He was content enough until there 
seemed some chance of your being happy.” 

‘*Perhaps he did not consider that life with 
you would promise absolute happiness, Max.” 

‘“‘T don’t call that love. I call it jealousy.” 


a = this Christine laughed outright. ‘‘And 
what emotion, may I ask, has just 
brought you here in such haste?”’ 

The thrust went home. Riatt changed 
countenance. 

“But I,” he said, ‘‘never pretended to love 

W hy then are you marry ing me?” 

“Heaven knows!’ 

“IT know too,” she answered, unperturbed 
by his rudeness, ‘‘and some day, if you're 
good, I'll tell you.”’ 

Her calm assumption that everything was 
well seemed to him unbearable. ‘I don't 
know that I feel very much inclined to chat,” 
he said turning toward the door, “I'll see 
you some time to-morrow.”’ 

She said nothing to oppose him, and he 
left the room. Down-stairs the same foot- 
man was waiting to let him out. 
least, Riatt seemed a triumphant lover, only, 
as Linburne had long since heavily subsidized 
him, even his admiration was tinctured with 
revret. 

As for Max himself, he left the house even 
more restless and dissatistied than he had 
entered it. 

To be honest, he had, he knew, sometimes 
imagined a monient when he would take 
Christine in his arms and say: ‘‘ Marry me 
anyhow.”’ Such an action he knew would be 
reckless, but he had supposed it would be 
pleasant. But now there was nothing but 
bitterness and jealousy in his mood. What 
did he know or care for such people?—he 
said to himself. What did he know of their 
standards and their histories? How much of 
Christine’s story about Linburne was to be 
believed? What more natural than _ that 
they had always loved each other? Some one 
knew the truth—every one very likely except 
himself. But whom could he ask? He 
would have believed Nancy on one side as 
little as Laura on the other. And as he 
thought this, he saw coming down the street 
Hickson—a_ witness prejudiced, perhaps, 
but strictly honest. 


OR the first time in their short acquaint- 

ance, Hickson’s ‘e brightened at the 
sight of Riatt, and called out with evident 
sincerity: am to see you.”’ 

came on rather unexpectedly.” 

“T’m glad you did.. Quite right.’ Hick- 
son stopped at this and looked at his com- 
panion with such wistful uncertainty that it 
seemed perfectly natural for Riatt, answering 
that look, to say: 

‘“You may speak frankly to me, you eines.” 

Ned took a long. breath. ‘‘I believe that 
I may,” he said, “I hope so, anyhow. 
haven't had any one I could be frank with. 
Between ourselves Fenimer is no good at all.” 

‘“What!--my future father-i in-law?’ 

“Ts that what he is?” Hickson asked with 
for him unusual indirectness. Riatt’s affirma- 
tive was not very decided, and Ned went on: 

“T can’t even talk to Nancy about it. She's 
keen, but she does not understand Christine. 
She attributes the most shocking motives to 
her, and when I object she says every one }S 

(Continued on page 72) 
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The above is an illustration of a Persian Rug of Sarouk weave, having a deep, rich blue ground, 
with soft tan, dull red and green shades in-the design. Size 14.2 x 12.1. Price $1375.00 


Fine Eastern Rugs for 
Immediate Delivery 


The character of the room naturally determines what is correct and 
most appropriate in the design of the floor covering. 


Our present stock of Antique and Modern Rugs comprises not alone 
designs with a wealth of exquisite detail, but also those of a broad and free 
treatment of ornament, adapted to rooms of the early English periods. 


A very large selection, at no prohibitive cost, is at your disposal. If you 
will acquaint us with your needs, we shall describe in detail those rugs 
best fitted to your purpose. 


SLOANE 


Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 


Interior Decorators Floor Coverings and Fabrics Furniture Makers 
FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET. NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON, D. C. SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. 
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THE 


BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE Co 
PHILA, 


PHILADELPHIA 


JEWELED SWORD 


HiLT—Embellished centre, 22 
white diamonds mounted in 
Piatinum. 


GUARD—The arms of France in 
a shield enameled, with R. 
F. in diamonds, hand holding 
a Fasces and Shield executed 
with diamonds, the date of 
1917 on each side of the 
shield. 


SCABBARD—Decorated in gold 
with design of medal struck 
by the French Government 
—commemorating the Battle 


French Millimeter Gun—em- 
bellished figures of Freedom 
and Humanity. 


INITIALS—of Joseph Jacques 
Cesaire Joffre are set in sap- 
phires, diamonds, rubies— 
blue, white and red of the 
French Republic, while the 
great American Eagle with 
outstretched wings and his 
two sprays of Olive leaves is 
hand carved on the scabbard 
half way between the Jew- 
eled monogram and the bat- 
tle scene. 


THE PRESENTATION SWORD 
Presented by the citizens of’ Philadelphia 
through ‘The North American to 
JOSEPH JACQUES CESAIRE JOFFRE 


Marshal of France -Soldier of Freedom 


BAILEY.BANKS€ BIDDLE@ 


Makers 
Philadelphia 


of the Marne—a model of a. 
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| Ladies 


Must 


Live 


(Continued from page 70) 


| like that only I haven’t sense enough to see it. 


Well, I never pretended to have as much 
sense as Nancy, but I see some things that 
she doesn’t. I see, for instance, that there’s 
something noble in Christine, in spite of—I 
beg your pardon for talking to you like this, 


_ but you must remember that I’ve known her 


| asked Max. 


used to think so, but I 


a good deal longer than you have, and that 
in a different way perhaps I care for her 
almost as much as you do.”’ 

‘“‘T told you to speak frankly,” answered 
Riatt. ‘“What is it that Mrs. Almar says of 
Christine?’”’ 


T first Hickson refused to answer, but the 
suffering and anxiety he had been under- 
going pushed him toward self-expression, and 
Riatt did not have to be very skilful to extract 
the whole story. Nancy had asserted that 
Christine had never intended for a minute to 
marry Riatt—that she had just used him to 
excite Linburne’s jealousy to such a point 
that he would arrange matters so that he 
could marry her himself. For once Riatt 
found himself in accord with Nancy. 

“Do more people than your sister think 
that?” 

Hickson was not without his reserves. 
“Oh, I dare say, but I don’t care about that 
sort of gossip. It’s absurd to say she and 
Linburne are engaged. How can a girl be 
engaged to a married man?”’ 

‘‘We must move with the times, my dear 
Hickson,”’ said Riatt bitterly. 

“Linburne’ s no good anyhow,”’ Ned went 
on. ‘‘Not where women are concerned. He 
wouldn’t treat her well if he did marry her. 
Why, Riatt,” he added solemnly, “I'd far 
rather see her married to you than to him.” 

If Max felt disposed to smile at this 
innocent endorsement, he suppressed the 
inclination and merely answered: 

‘“You may have your wish.” 

““T hope so,” said Ned. ‘‘But you mustn t 
_ go off to kingdom come and leave Linburne a 

clear field. He’s a man who knows how to 
talk to women, and what with the infatuation 
she has always had for him—”’ 

‘“You think she has always cared for him?” 
He tried to smoothe his tone 
down to one of calm interest, but it alarmed 
Hickson. 

“TI don’t know,” he returned hastily. ‘‘I 
may be wrong. I 
thought the same thing about you at the 
Usshers’. She kept saying she wasn’t a bit 
in love with you, but it seemed to me she was 


_ different with you from what she had ever 


been with any one else. I suppose I oughtn’t 
to have said that either. Upon my word, 
Riatt, it is awfully good of you to let me talk 
like this! I can assure you it is a great relief 
to me.” 

His companion could hardly have echoed 
this sentiment. As he walked hack alone to 
his hotel, he found that Hickson’s earnest 
words had put the last touches to his mental 
discomfort. 

At first his own conduct had seemed in- 
explicable to him. Everything had _ been 
going well; he had been just about to be free 
from the whole entanglement when an im- 
pulse of primitive jealousy and fierce mascu- 
line egotism had suddenly brought him to 
New York and bound him hand and foot. It 
had not been an agreeable prospect—to live 
among people whose standards he did not 
understand, with a woman whom he did not 
love. But, since his conversation with 
Hickson, his eyes were opened, and he saw 
the situation in far more tragic colours. 

He did love her. He did not believe in her 
or trust her; he had no illusions as to her 
feeling for him, but his for her was clear— 
he loved her, loved her with that strange 
mingling of passion and hatred so often found 
and so rarely admitted. 

He could imagine a man’s learning, even 
under the most suspicious circumstances, to 
conquer jealousy of a woman who loved him. 
Or he could imagine having confidence in a 
woman who did not pretend love. But to be 
married to a woman whom you love, without a 
shred of belief either in her principles or her 
affection, seemed to Riatt about as terrible a 
prospect as could be offered to a human being. 


HERE was just one chance for him—that 

Christine herself might be willing to release 
him. If she really loved Linburne, if there 
had been some sort of understanding between 
them in the past, if his coming had only 
precipitated a lover’s quarrel, then certainly 
Christine had too much intelligence to let 
such a chance slip through her fingers just on 
the eve of Linburne’s divorce. Nor was she, 
he thought bitterly, too proud to stoop te ask 
a man to reconsider; nor did it seem likely, 
however deeply Linburne’s vanity had been 
wounded, that he would refuse to listen. 

With this in mind, as soon as he reached 
his hotel, he sat down and wrote her a letter: 


‘““My dear Christine: 
‘“‘What was it, according to your idea, that 
happened this afternoon? I believe that for 


the first time I asked you to marry me, and 
| that you for the first time definitely accepted 


me. But as I think over your manner, I am 
led to think you supposed it was just a con- 
tinuation of our old joke. 

“Did you accept me, Christine? And if 
so, why? Why commit yourself to a marriage 
without affection, at the psychological] 
moment when a man for whom you have 4l- 
ways cared is about to be free? 

“Tf you still need me in the game, I am 
ready enough to be of use, but I will not be 
bound to a relation unless you too consider 
it irrevocably binding. 

** Yours, 


He told the messenger to wait for an answer, 
but he thought that Christine would hardly 
be willing to commit herself on such short 
notice, or without an interview with Linburne. 

But, within a surprisingly short interval, 
her letter was in his impatient hands. 


“Dear Max: 

‘“*T will not be so cruel as to leave you one 
moment longer in the false hope that your 
little break for freedom may be successful. 
Face the fact bravely, my dear, I am going to 
marry you. We are both irrevocably bound 
—at least as irrevocably as the marriage-tie 
can bind nowadays. If this afternoon my 
manner seemed less portentous than you 
expected, that must have been because | 
have always counted on just this termination 
to our little adventure. You must do me the 
justice to confess that I have always told you 
so. As for Lee, in spite of Nancy (I suppose 
it was Nancy to whom you rushed for in- 
formation from my very doorstep), I- have 
never cared a sixpence for him. 

“Yours till death us do part, 

‘‘CHRISTINE.” 


Max read the letter which was brought to 
him while he was at dinner. He put it in his 
pocket, finished an excellent salad, went to 
the theatre, came back to the hotel and went 
to bed and to sleep, rather congratulating 
himself on the fact that he had become 
callous to the whole situation and that as far 
as he was concerned the crisis was past. 

But of course it wasn’t. With the rattle of 
the first milk-cart, which in a modern city 
has taken the place of the half-awakened 
bird, he woke, and if he had been in jail he 
could not have felt a more choking sense of 
imprisonment. There was no escape for 
him—no hope. 

He got up and looked out at the city far 
below, all outlined like a great electric sign 
that said nothing. There must be sonte way 
of being free besides jumping from the 
twelfth story window. He lit a cigarette and 
stood thinking. Men disappedred every day; 
it could be done. What were the chances, he 
wondered, of being identified if he shipped as 
steward, or engineer for that matter, on a 
South American freighter? 


T was full daylight before he found himself 


in possession of a possible scheme. He re- 
membered the legend of a certain Saint, told 
him by his nurse in his early days. She had 
been beautiful, too beautiful for her religious 
ideals, and the number of her suitors was 
distracting; so to one of them who had 
extravagantly admired her eyes she _ sent 
them on a salver. 

Riatt did not intend sending Christine his 
worldly goods, but, recognizing that they 
were the source of the whole trouble, he de- 
cided to get rid of the major part. The 
problem was simply to lose his money before 
the date set for the wedding. And that was 
not so difficult after all. There were a 
humber of people in the metropolis, he 
thought, who would give him every assistance. 

The problem of getting it back again at some 
future time was more complicated, but even 
that he thought he could accomplish. He 
had made one fortune, and he supposed he 


‘could some day make another. 


The practical question was how much 
must he lose? What sum would make. him 
impossible to Christine as a_ husband? 
Twenty thousand a year would be out of the 
question. But to be perfectly safe, he de- 
cided to leave Kimself only fifteen thousand. 
He would begin oper ration as soon as the 
exchange opened in the morning. In the 
meantime, what about that mine of Welsley’s? 
There was an easy means of sinking almost 
any sum. He took up the telephone and 
sent a telegram at once: 


“Plans for my wedding prevent trip to 
mine. Have, however, decided after minute 
investigation here to invest $500,000 in it. 
Believe we shall make our fortunes.” 


He stood an instant with the instrument 
still in his hand. “Suppose the thing suc- 
ceeds,” he thought, ‘‘I shall be worse off than 
ever.” 

Then his faith returned to him. ‘Nothing 
of Welsley’s ever did succeed,” he thought: 
and with this conclusion he went back to bed 
and slept like a child. 

(To be concluded in the August issue) 
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Becomingness 


Pearls are perhaps the only gems which all women can 
wear with complete assurance that they are becoming. 


Blonde and Brunette, Debutante and Dowager, Sweet 
Sixteen and Sweeter Sixty, find their athnity in Pearls. 


It is the one gem of all which takes no account of years, 
conforms to any color scheme, fits any occasion, and is 


perennially BECOMING. 
Tecla Pearl Necklaces —$7 5 to $350—with diamond clasp 


398 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10 Rue dela Paix, Parts 


Hh 
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‘under Mme. Rubinstein’s 


i 


Cian Be 
Removed and 
Prevented 


AIR women both here and abroad—women of ‘society, 
of fashion, famous beauties and even royalty have 
found absolute protection from the havoc wrought 

by summer sun. The advice, which for years they have 
followed, is that of 


MME. HELENA RUBINSTEIN 


the Specialiste de Beaute, who because of her predominant success, 
has been the idol of the world’s lovely women. 

The keys to freedom from = summer disfigurements are the 
preparations which have proved such valiant protection to her 
clientele both here and abroad. ‘They are the identical ones 
Mme. Rubinstein now recommends to you. 

They can be successfully applied by you in the privacy of your 
home, but a lesson treatment at the Maison de Beaute Valaze, 
supervision is recommended that you 
may become thoroughly conversant with their most effective use 
for your individual requirements. 


Valaze Sunproof and Windproof Balm 


By simply rubbing this preparation on the skin before going 
out you will not freckle or tan. You may enjoy all outdoor sports, 
even sea-bathing, with no fear of ill effects on the most tender 
complexion. Above all, Valaze Sunproof and Windproof Balm 
is harmless, won't show on the face, or induce the growth of hair. 
It is also unequalled as an anti-w rinkle preparation and delightful 
foundation for powder. When Mme. Rubinstein says that this 
preparation can prevent freckling and sunburn she knows what 
this Balm has done. Its effect is marvelous. Price: $3.00 and 
$5.00 a jar. Sample size: $1.50. 

Valaze Sunproof and Windproof Balm understand is only a 
preventative not a cure. If you carelessly have allowed these 
blemishes to appear, another of her famous beauty specialties is 
what you should use tirst. It 1s 


Valaze Beautifying Skinfood 


The keynote of all Mme. Rubinstein’s preparations and one 
of the triumphs of her success as a Beauty Culturist. To quote 
a tribute paid to it by Miss Jane Cowl, a famous Actress, 
seautifying Skinfood is a wonderful preparation whose mission 
it is to repair the hurt the brine, sun and wind does to the skin.” 
Valaze Beautifying Skinfood removes the freckle pigment, dispels 
tan and sallowness, by stimulating the skin texture and so insures 
its clearness and radiance and freedom from threatening lines 
and wrinkles. Price: $1.25, $2.25 and $6.00 a pot. 

In case of excessive soreness from imprudent exposure to the 
sun, Baum Blane should be used and the face should be bathed 
with Valaze Skin Toning Lotion, Special. Baum Blane $1.50 
bottle. Valaze Skin Toning Lotion, Special $2.00 a bottle. 


Valaze Bleaching Cream 


Jf through extreme carelessness the skin has become badly discolored from 
exposure to the sun or wind or other causes, Valaze Bleaching Cream will 
be found wonderful for healing, strengthening and beautifying. It contains 
ingredients, which have marvelous capacity tor removing = discolorations of 
the skin and will keep it soft and supple. It is recommended for use on 
throat, arms and hands, as well as for the face. Price: $1.00, $2.00 and 
$5.00 a pot. 


Valaze Crushed Rose Leaves 


With Crushed Rose Leaves the cheeks may be so delicately and naturally 
colored as to vie with nature herself. It is a preparation which will be found 
a veritable addition to Milady’s boudoir table this gual When ordering 
state whether blonde or brunette. Price: 75¢ and $3.00. 


At Madame Rubinstcin’s MAISON DE BEAUTE VALAZE 
treatments are administered for the removal of wrinkles, 
crowsfeet, coarseness of skin, loose skin, double chin, relaxed 
muscles, puffiness under the eves, blac kheads, large open pores, 
acne, eczema-and ether complexion defects. 


A copy of Madame Rubinstein’s booklet, ‘Beauty in the Making” will 
be sent on receipt of 2c stamp to cover postage. 


MME. HELENA RUBINSTEIN 
D dast 4! Street. NY. 


PARIS LONDON, 
255 Rue St.Honoré 2+ Grafton Street 
Also at Newport, R. I. 


If you are a resident in any of the cities mentioned below Mme. Rubin- 
stein refers you to her representatives there for any of her preparations: 


Chicago: Mile. Lola Beekman, 30 North Michigan Avenue 
San Francisco: Miss Ida Martin, 177 Post St. and Grant Ave. 
Philadelphia: Mme. Rose Schachman, 2536 W. Somerset St. 
New Orleans: Mrs. C. V. Butler, 8017 Zimple St. 
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Bolters 


(Continued from page 37) 


“Because we have only one of that class, 
and I don’t believe his work would drama- 
tize.”’ 

‘“‘Who do you mean?” asked Monty. 

““T mean Andrew Day.” 

“Andrew Day—I’ve never heard of him!”’ 

“Ah, well,” said the man from Columbia, 
“you might not care for him.” 

Monty flushed slightly. 
find out, at any rate,’ "he said. 
for telling me about him.” 3 

A few -nights later, having dined well, 
Monty selected a deep lounging chair in his 
apartment, opened ‘Wild Olives’”’, and be- 
gan to read. For some time he gave himself 
up to a mental as well as physical slouchiness, 
but he found his mind slipping over Andrew’s 
closely woven paragraphs as though they 
were glass. 

“What th’ devil is all this?” he asked 
himself finally, then sat up, turned back 
several pages and began again. 

Despite the insinuation of the man from 
Columbia, Monty was capable of deeply 


going to 
“Thank you 


thoughtful moments. He now gave his best > 


powers to his reading, and, concentrating 
more and more, Andrew’s mind became his 
own. . Presently he was watching 
the world go by and estimating its exact 
values. Three hours had passed when Monty 
got suddenly to his feet. 

‘“‘Why, he’s telling the truth,” he burst 
out. ‘“That’s what he’s doing—telling the 
truth.” He opened -his book and_ stared 
unseeingly at one of its pages. It was so 
simple after all, and yet so rare. 

From then on Monty became an enthusias- 
tic fan”, as Andrew’s admirers were 
called at that time. And then one afternoon 
he was discussing picture rights in a pub- 
lisher’s office when a boy brought in a card. 

‘“Tll see him in a few moments,” said the 
publisher. “‘Do you read him?” he asked 
Monty, handing him the card. 

Monty glanced at it. “Do I read him! 

. Say, we'll give you the thousand 
you ask for those’rights, but introduce me to 
this guy!” 

Presently he was shaking hands with 
Andrew, 

“T’d rather meet you than any man in the 
world,” he said, ‘‘and that isn’t the usual 
line of bunk either. I'd give my right eye 
to talk with you sometime. 

Andrew looked Monty over. He liked his 
keen lighted face. He liked the tilt of his 
head. He liked the honest admiration in 
his eyes. 

“I'd be glad to talk with you,” he said, 
‘any night after ten o'clock.” 


ROMPTLY at ten o’clock a few nights 
later the telephone bell rang in the Days’ 
apartment. It had been snowing hard all 
afternoon, and Mary’s Mary had remained 
at home. She went listlessly to the tele- 
phone. | 

‘Mr. Fay calling,” she heard. 

“Who?” asked Mary’s Mary. 

-Fay.” 

She turned to Andrew and repeated the 
message. 

Andrew answered with the fringes of his 
mind: “I don’t know him— some mistake.” 

But presently she turned again from the 
telephone. 

‘He says you asked him to call. He says 
he met you at John Paige and Company’s.”’ 

Andrew looked up with a frown. “Oh, 
yes,”” he said, “‘but I told -him not to come 
until ten o’clock.” 

“It’s ten o'clock now,” said Mary’s Mary. 

Andrew looked at his watch. ‘‘Ask him 
to come he said, wiping his pen. How 
the time gets away! 1? 

“Does it?” said Mary’s Mary, her lip 
curling faintly. A caller would have been 
exciting months ago, but that was before she 
had a tight band around her throat all the 
time; before she had dried up inside: 

She gave the message and went to the 
window. bulky limousine, black and 
glistening, stood below. Its lights funneled 
out ahead of it until they joined and turned 
the snow along the curb to piles of coldly 
blazing diamonds. She wondered what it 
would be like to have that great dark beast 
waiting patiently for her. She tried to 
imagine it, but gave it up and watched the 
chauffeur. 

He was so bundled in fur that he too looked 
like a beast—a big brown bear. He. had 
lighted a cigarette, and its faint glow sug- 
gested comfort and contentment. How 
wonderful it must be to sit there like that 
and know that when you pressed a button or 
something—she didn’t know just how it was 
done-—-away you would go, sailing through 
the night, to any part of the city that you 
chose! 

Her thoughts were interrupted by the 
ringing of the apartment bell and Andrew’s 
voice asking some one to come in. She 
turned from the window to find another fur- 
clad beast standing in their little living-room. 
Its fur was reddish-coloured. It looked 
smoother, softer, more luxurious than the 
brown bear in the waiting car. It was. 


That motor-coat had cost Monty more than 
he cared to remember. He threw it or after 
shaking hands with Andrew, and turned to 
Mary’s Mary as she came forward. 

‘Mrs. Day,” said Andrew. 

Monty’s savoir faire all-but fled. Merely 
beautiful women were part of the mac hinery 
of his trade—but such a pair of eyes were in 
no other face on earth! 

That first evening, Monty listened to 
Andrew and looked, whenever he could, at 
Mary’s Mary. 

Andrew talked with something of the in- 
sight with which he wrote. At first shyly, 
then as Monty became less respectful and 
ventured to acquiesce or even to disagree, he 
became more vivid and took to abrupt ges- 
tures and pacing the floor. 

Mary’s Mary said nothing. She simply 
sat, so it seemed to Monty, while Andrew, 
wreathed in wonderful words, paced up and 
down. Was she listening? He douldn't tell. 
Was she aware that in her own way she was 
as extraordinary as Andrew? That her 
power to move men was as great—perhaps 
greater than his? Monty wondered. 


HE left the room silently at last and re- 

turned later with a tray. 

“T have scrambled eggs at this time every 
night,” said Andrew. “It’s a luxury of 
course, but one must stoke up a bit after the 
day’s run. Some buttered toast, if you 
don’t mind, Lamb. This is a special oc- 
casion.”’ 

Monty grew dumb with wonderment. So 
scrambled eggs were a luxury, and buttered 
toast a matter of special occasions! The 
biggest literary gun in the richest country 
on earth had just said so! . . . He 
thought of his play with a punch. He 
thought of his ‘“‘ideas’’ rushed into. five 
thousand feet of film that “got over big”, 
As he took the first-mouthful of his scrambled 
eggs, he felt a warm prickle at the back of his 
neck. 

When Mary’s Mary brought in_ the 
buttered toast, Monty looked at her. © Her 
cheeks were crimsoned by her cooking. Yes, 
what he was eating was a luxury. all right! 
Any food prepared by a ‘“‘Lamb” who ‘ ‘had 
it over any star on Broadway like a tent” 
was easily that. 

But what did the Lamb think about it? 

‘She doesn't think’about it at all,”’ thought 
Monty. ‘“‘She’s bug on his work. She's 
for him so strong she doesn’t know what 
she’s missing.”’ 

He held this opinion until cigarettes were 
lighted and Andrew took to asking questions. 
In answering them Monty was drawn into a 
description of theatrical life. 

‘He told of its anxieties and feverish excite- 
ment, followed by the long placid grind of 
success or the bitter despair of failure. Stage 
people were fundamentally democratic, he 
said, but tenyperament, always assumed, and 

vanity, always real, led them into. childish 
jealousy and amusing snobbishness. He 
mentioned names and cases in proof of this. 
Awesome names they were, yet Monty rolled 
them over his tongue with astonishing ease, 
and Mary’s- Mary drank in his words with 
parted lips. 

Next he treated great glowing mysterious 
Broadway with an easy contempt that was 
fascinating. THe told of its sudden fortunes 
and equally sudden poverty, of rising and fall- 
ing stars. ‘Below its gilding and pose,”’ he 
wound up, “it’s as human as Cranberry 
Corners.” 

Monty leaned forward and _ flicked the 
ashes from his cigarette into his plate. As 
he did so he heard a tremulous sigh. He 
turned to the sound of it and received a 
shock. From a white young face a pair of 
eyes blazed into his own. Such a_ passion 
of longing was in them that Monty felt his 
evelids quiver and droop. So the cooking 
of scrambled eggs, even for Andrew Day, 
did not till the bill! 

Almost in confusion he launched into a 
description of his present business. He was 
going to California to help in the making of 
an Egyptian film, he said. ‘We'll fake the 
temples and pyramids, but we'll have ten 
hippos and a lot of barges and alligators for 
the Nile stuff. We’ve had to give Cleopatra 
to May Gilmore. Anne Allen faints cold if 
she sees a snake.’ 


OUR life is full, isn’t it?’’ said. Andrew, 
when Monty rose to go. “I’ve en 
joyed hearing about it immensely.” 

‘May I come again?” asked Monty. 

“Do,” said Andrew.. 

Mary’s Mary remained silent; but as 
Monty took her hand she gave him a 7 
timid glance. 

‘“‘T’m not afraid of snakes,”’ she said. 

Monty smiled at Andrew, who put his arm 
about Mary’s Mary and laughed. 

‘“‘That’s a brave Lamb,” he said. ‘‘ Well, 
did you like him?” he asked when the door 
had closed on Monty’s keen face ‘and sleek 
black head. 

‘““He was wonderful!” said Mary’s Mary. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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“The New Flesh Colored ‘Kleinert Gem’ 


is as Dainty as a Rose Petal”’ 


‘ HESE new flesh colored ‘KLEINERTS'’ are so 
different from the dress shields of a few years 
ago! ‘They are so exquisitely soft and silky, so 
prettily made, that they just match my finest lin- 
gerie. And ‘KLEINERTS’ are as washable as a 
handkerchief. 
“No one would ever know you had them on—not 
even in the sheerest gown. The wonderful new flesh 
color dress shields KLEINERTS have invented, 
blend with the flesh of the arms perfectly, and’ the 
overstitched edges are so flat ‘they can’t show 
through the thinnest fabric. 
“T have ‘KLEINERTS’ in all my dresses, waists 


and suits. Otherwise, I would ruin them with 
perspiration—and how uncomfortable and poorly 
groomed I would feel without them! ‘The pretty 
opera shape flesh colored ‘KLEIN ERT? illustrated, 
is ideal for evening dress wear. 

‘“KLEINERT Shields are lined with pure gum rub- 
ber and moisture can’t possibly get through them. 
Fach pair carries a clear guarantee right with it. 
‘All dealers sell ‘KILEINERT?” Dress Shields in all 
sizes, shapes and colors, and many sell ready-to- 
wear apparel with ‘KLEINERTS’ in them. You'll 
find ‘KLEINERTS’ in all those pretty Betty Wales 
dresses.” 


It isn’t ready-to-wear without Kleinerts. 
FERN-MOST WAISTS are EQUIPPED with KLEINERT’S DRESS SHIELDS and LAST TWICE as LONG 
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SILVERTOWN 


CORD ‘TIRES 
SMART TIRES OF FASHION 


MINHANCE the appearance of 
<a ae your car and double its com- 
<menes} fort with Goodrich Silvertown 
Cord Tires. 


Without them you never get the full en- 
joyment of vour car. 


Furthermore, their practical immunity 
from tire trouble insures you from the 
annoyance of a puncture out in the 
country, or ih the middle of a crowded 
downtown street. 


Though you make 
sure of them by their 
Red-Double-Diamond 
trade-mark, you can 
always tell them by 
their generous extra- 
size. 


They cost more than 
ordinary tires, but you 
can not afford to deny 
yourself their ultimate 


economy and greater 
satisfaction. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


Also maker of the famous fabric 
tire, Goodrich Black Safety Tread 
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Bolters 
(Continued from page 74) | 


Andrew was already at his desk, sorting 
pages of manuscript. 

“Hardly sthat,” he told her absently. 
“He’s entertaining though. I hope he 


cone again. 

Mary’s Mary went to the window in time 
to see the big car glide away through the 
falling snow. Its taillight glowed red at the 
corner and was gone. In the car sat a man 
who was conscious of a curious feeling of 
expectancy. What had he a right to expect? 
Nothing, of course, and yet— It had been 
a long time since a woman’s eyes had stirred 
him like that—a long time. 

What a child she was, and-the wife of 
Andrew Day! You couldn’t beat that for a 
combination. Not afraid of snakes, eh? 
Monty smiled—then grew thoughtful. It 
wasn’t so absurd, come to think about it. 
When they looked like that, brains were 
superfluous. If those eyes could be made 
to rage, scream, implore, or sink to love 
whispers before the camera! . . . He 
whistled softly. 

Back in the*room he had just left Mary’s 
Mary became conscious of the whispering 
scratch of a pen. Andrew was tightening 
up a few last paragraphs. She iooked at 
him silently for a moment. He had put on 
his green eye-shade, and his hair was sticking 
up the way it always did. 

Mary’s Mary crossed the room, opened the 
bed-room door, entered and closed the door 
softly behind her. It was pitch dark in the 
bedroom," but she did not light a light. She 
moved forward a few steps in the darkness 
until she felt the bed with her knees. Ther 
she crumpled down and became a shaking 
heap with her face deep in a pillow. 


ONTY called a week later promptly 
at ten o’clock as before. He seemed 
like an old friend somehow. He made him- 
self at home at once by asking for a highball. 
“Tm, sorry,” said Andrew, never use 
it. 

““May I send for some?” asked Monty. 

Andrew hesitated a moment. Ni 
I'll send for it,” he said doubtfully,, 
rather, I’ll go out and get it. I think | ve 
seen a place on—”’ 

“Forget it,” said Monty. He went to 
the window, opened it and stuck out his 
ead. 

“William,” he called. William!” 

“Yes, sir,” they heard. 

“Get a: bottle of Scotch and some soda. 
Bring it up to a hundred and three,” directed 
Monty. He closed the window and smiled 
at Andrew. “I’ve got my nerve,” he said, 
‘but I sure need a drink to-night. I went 
to the mat with the board of censors this 
afternoon. They cut a thousand feet out 
of poor old Sappho.” 

A few moments later Mary’s Mary re- 
lieved the fuzzy brown bear of some bottles 
and presently Monty was sipping his highball 


_while Andrew rocked on his heels and toes 


beforé the absurd fireless fireplace anh 
talked. 

He chuckled over the astonishing figure of 
America’s most popular novelist, who had 
been made by a million-dollar advertising 
campaign and who could not have written 
one grammatical page if he: were offered 
another million to do so. 

And: speaking of advertising—thanks to 
it thousands of worthless periodicals could be 
distributed for less than the cost of the paper 
on which they were printed! 
daily newspapers, for instance, 
partisan in politics, molding opinion in every 
city and hamlet, were responsible for most 
of the human parasites crawling on the body 
politic. 

A free press! Andrew laughed aloud. 
Free to offer filthy insinuations about the 
motives of any public servant,.no matter how 
efficient he might be; or approve the every 
act of some statesman who should be either 
behind bars or a plow. The imbecile press 
of a press-taught people was responsible for 
the fact that democracy produced self- 
misgovernment in the most democratic and 
worst governed country in the world. He 
was writing on the subject just now. ‘“‘Just 
when you came in,” he said, glancing at his 
desk. 

“Tt was ten o’clock,” said Mary’s Mary 
quickly. 

“Yes, of course,” said Andrew, and re- 
turned to his rocking and his theme. Then, 
as he talked on,dhe seemed to become more and 
more unconscious of listeners. He 
seemed in fact to forget them entirely. It 
became apparent to Monty that he was doing 
nothing. to aid the smooth mechanism of 
Andrew’s mind to become audible. He only 
sat and smoked and sipped his highball, as 
silent as the silent Mary’s Mary, while 
Andrew thought aloud. 

At last Andrew too grew silent. He stared 
straight before him for a moment, mumbled 
an excuse and went to his desk. They heard 
the click of the desk-light, followed by the 
scratching of a pen. 

Monty was delighted. It was great to get 
this unexpected close-up of a genius. He 
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course I’m going. 


The one-cent 
blindly 


smiled into Mary’s Mary’s deep unsmiling 
eyes. 
‘““Does he do that often?” he asked. 

The faint curl of her lip was not a smile in 
return. 

“He never does anything else,” she in. 
formed him i ina low tone. ‘‘He doesn’t care 
for—people.” 

‘““And you?” asked Monty, dropping his 
voice to the level of hers. 

love people,” said Mary’s Mary. 

‘“Well, what do you do about it?” 

““T sit and—try not to scream.” 

Monty explored her face with one swift 
glance and dared. He placed his hand lightly 
over hers. 

‘““You poor, dear, sweet kid!’’ he breathed. 


“Tyo you know what a wonder you are?” 


He had risked her instant withdrawing, but 
what he received was far more staggering 
than a reproof. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mary’s Mary simply. 

Monty stared for an instant, then rose to 
go. He wanted to think a little, undisturbed 
by her eyes. . . Driving home he did 
so. 

His admiration for her husband did not 
enter into the matter at all. Monty believed 
that sex relationship could not be governed 
by vows. In his world marriages were sel- 
dom more than episodes. Andrew Day was 
a mind, nota man. To him his wonder wife 
meant only scrambled eggs and _ patient 
listening—Monty was convinced of that now. 
Well, greatness was apt to be like that— 
self-sufficient, self-absorbed. 

And was she worth more than she was 
getting? Was there a woman’s soul behind 


‘her unbelievable eyes and childlike quality of 


mind? Monty felt that there was, or why 
had she stirred him so? “I'd like to doll her 
up and take her out a few times,” he thought. 
“Wouldn’t she kill ’em dead!” 

His wish was granted early the following 
week. He telephoned one morning and askéd 
the Days to help make up a theatre party 


Monday night. 


Andrew refused promptly, without looking 
up from his work. 


‘Will you wait a minute?” said Mary’s- 


Mary’ Ss voice. 

‘““Sure,”’ said Monty, “ no hurry 

Andrew looked up’ into a with 
a red line for a mouth a moment later. 

“Tf you don’ t go, after all these months, 
it’s —wicked,”’ said Mary’ s Mary. 

“Why, Lamb, sweet,” said Andrew, “I’m 
changing the key for the last three chapters. 
It must tighten here and hold that way to the 
end. If I let go just now it might get away 
from me.” 

Mary’s Mary did not move—her lips did, 


however. 


‘“*T don’t care what it does!”’ she said. 
Andrew’s mouth opened, closed, and opened 
again as a burst of sound came from it. He 
rocked back and forth in his chair until at, last 
he looked up with wet eyes. 
Lamb,” he said, 
like that!” 
“Is 
you going?” 
“Going!” 


it’s good to laugh 


said Mary’s Mary. ‘Well, are 


said Andrew. “‘After that! Of 


When Monday night arrived Mary’s Mary 
gave him an early dinner which she never 
tasted, then gave herself to the absorbing 
task of dressing. Andrew went to his desk. 


HERE were times when his mind became 

a white fire in which the gold of his thought 
was freed of alloys by a process almost me- 
chanical. At least he was conscious of no 
mental effort in its accomplishment. Even 
his pen did its humble transcribing.as though 
held by other fingers. Such moods—if that 
was what they were—were inexplicable. 
They could not be summoned or prolonged 
by will-power. They came unheralded and 
seized their willing victim, who became for 
the time a mere channel through which the 
high tide of his creative powers flowe 
smoothly into syntax. To-night he an- 
ticipated nothing of the sort. He had time 
to glance over the opening paragraphs of his 
last chapter; that was all. 

He picked up his pen automatically, dotted 
an 1, changed a comma to a semicolon, took 
out an adjective and replaced it. Suddenly, 
the next as yet unwritten paragraph blazed 
out in his mind. His pen leaped to record it. 
It was good to be in the vein, with his most 
vital chapter confronting him. It would be 
perfect, if on: of his “‘high-water-moods”, 
as he called eins should strike him now. 
One of them did! 

When Monty arrived an hour later and had 
heard what should have been his conven- 
tional greeting die to a gurgle at the sight of 
Mary’s Mary in rose velvet and white fur 
he turned to the sound of a driven pen an 
saw a figure in an ill-fitting dress coat hum 
over the desk. 

Andrew’s collar was a pulpy rag. His face 
was vet with sweat. His hair was in‘a frenzy 
of disorder. He looked up presently, frowned 
unseeingly at Monty for a moment, then: 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Make your nails tm- 
maculate with Cutez 
Natl Whtte. 


~The most beautiful hands look 
hopelessly ugly if thesnails are dis- 
figured by hangnails. 

The famous specialist, Dr. Ed- 
mund Saalfeld, says that hangnails 
have two causes. If the cuticle is 


face of the nail, the skin will tear, 
become detached and form hang- 
nails. To prevent hangnails your 
whole effort should be to keep the 
cuticle unbroken. 

This is exactly what Cutex does. It re- 
moves the cuticle without cutting or clip- 
ping—leaves the skin at the base of the 
nail smooth and firm—unbroken. 


How to have the quickest 
manicure, the loveliest nails 


Wrap a little cotton around an 
orange stick and dip it into the 
Cutex bottle. Then work the stick 
around the base of the nail, gently 
pushing back the cuticle. Wipe 
off the dead surplus skin. Care- 
fully rinse the hands in clear 
water. A touch of Cutex Nail 
White underneath the nails makes 


Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


few drops of Ireezone 
Mapplied directly upon a 
tender, aching corn stops 
the soreness at once and 
soon the entire corn or 
callus loosens and can be 
lifted off with the fingers 
without even a twinge of 


pain 


Freezone 


Removes hard corns, 
soft corns, also corns 
between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Does 
not irritate or inflame 
the surrounding skin 


or tissue. You feel no 
pain when applying it 


“or afterward. 
Women! Keep a 
small bottle of 


I’reezone on your dress- 
er and never let a corn 
ache twice. 


Small bottles can be had 
at any drug store in the 
United States or Canada 


THE EDWARD WESLEY CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Nadine 
Face Powder 


Cin — Boxes Only) 


Keeps The Complexion 
Beautif 


Soft and velvety. 
er Money back if not en- 
tirely pieased. Nadine is pure and 
armless. Adheres until washed off. 
revents sunburn and return of discol- 
frations. A million delighted users 
Eeee its value. Popular tints: Flesh, 
ink, Brunette, White. 50c. by toilet 
counters or mail. Dept. V. 
National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn, U.S. A. 


allowed to grow up onto the sur-- 


Cuter Nail Polish gives 
you a quick, waterproof 
polish. 


Don't cut the cuticle. 
Cutting makes hang- 
nails. Try the Cutez 
way of removing the 
culicle. 


Never again have hangnails 
They are absolutely unnecessary 


Finish. with 


them immaculate. 
Cutex Nail Polish. 


After a few applications, Cutex makes 
any nail look shapely andsymmetrical. It 
quickly does away with thangnails —all 
the nail troubles rapidly disappear. 


Start to have lovely nails 
today! 

Ask for Cutex, the perfect cuticle re- 
mover, wherever toilet preparations are 
sold. Cutex comes in 50c and $1.00 
bottles; introductory size 25c; Cutex 
Nail White is only 25c; Cutex Nail Polish 
in cake, paste, powder or liquid form is 
25c, Cutex Cuticle Comfort for sore or 
tender cuticle is also 25c. If your fa- 
vorite shop has not yet secured a stock, 
write direct. 


Send 14c for this complete 
manicure set 


Send 14c to-day+-10c for the manicure 
set and 4c for packing and postage—and 
we will send you a complete Cutex 
Midget Manicure Set—enough for at 
least six applications. Address 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 206, 9 W. Broadway, New York City 
If you live in Canada, send 14c to MacLean, 
Benn &8 Nelson, Ltd., Dept. 206, 489 St. 
Paul Street West, Montreal, for your 
sample set and get Canada prices. 


KEEP SWEET 


WITH et 
4 Sue 
ANDO 
HARMLESS DEODORANT 


"THE use of EVERSWEET, a 

dainty white odorless cream, 
will destroy odors caused by per- 
Spiration. 

A little Eversweet applied to 
any part of the body gives relief. 
It is not injurious to the skin or clothing 
Price 25c and SOc a jar 
At all department and drug stores or 
by mail. Sample sent on receipt of 2c 

in stamps. 


EVERSWEET CoO. 


Dept. H.B. 
e2cumst, city 


Hotel Puritan 
390 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
The Distinctive — 

Boston House 


and one of the most home-like and 
comfortable hotels in the world. 
Write for rates and booklet. All your 


inquiries gladly answered. 


| H. D. COSTELLO, Manager 


parcel post. 
INTERNATIONAL SILK COMPANY 
95B Madison Avenue New York 


= FRIEDA HEMPEL 

= CREPE de CHINE 
= 36"inches wide—$1.35 per yd. 
= Colors: White.Flesh, Navy Blue, Black 
— BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY 

= ake nothing but this one superior, 
= alt cor washable fabric in above colors 
Fi only. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Samples sent if desired; specify 
Fi color. Send remittance with order. We pay 
= 
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Overcoming the 
difficulties of the 
nursi ng mother 


If nursing mothers will only realize that practically everything they 
take for constipation just before and during the nursing period affects 
the infant, they will realize the tremendous benefit to be derived 
from taking Nujol. 


Nujol is not absorbed into the system. It will therefore not upset 
the mother’s stomach, nor affect the nursing baby’s nutrition in 
any way. . 

Many nursing mothers have already discovered the wonderful 
— of Nujol and have written telling us of their relief and 

appiness. | 

Nujol is not habit forming; the longer you take it, the less you need it. 
Nujol does not gripe, relieves you of straining, does not weaken (even when 
taken in large quantities), it is not absorbed into the system, does not upset the 


stomach, is absolutely pure and harmless and is delightful to take. Even the 
infant will enjoy it, and it will do as much for him as it does for the mother. 


The Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) has’ used its world-wide resources in 
producing Nujol, and its reputation is behind the product. 


Nujol is sold only in pint bottles, bearing Nujol trademark—never in bulk. © 


Nujol is absolutely distinctive and individual. There js no other product on the 
market like it. 


Write today for instructive booklet on Nujol and its uses. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (New Jersey) Bayonne, New Jersey 
N | 
for Constipation 


Please send me booklet on Nujol and its uses. Write your name and address 


plainly below. Dept. 21. 
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Nor Knave nor Knight 
nor ‘Prince~ 


not cen ye Aing nor Queen 
hath put aside plate at board 


when Fare were Served with 


LEA PERRINS 
SAUCE 


The Original Worcestershire 
the Recipe ot aNObleman In the County 


ROAST MEATS, CHOPS, 
CUTLETS. GAME and CUR- 
RIES, eke SOUPS and SAL- 
ADS take on New Pi- 
quancy of Flavour where- 
soever Ye Goode Cooke 
Maketh MERRIE with 
this right ROYAL Relish. 


Year 


Fifticth Anniversary 
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“Take the Lamb—favour to me,” he said 
and waved them toward the door. 

Monty did not recover himself until he had 
settled back in the semiprivacy of the 
limousine with Mary’s Mary at his side. As 
they turned the corner she swayed against 
him like a warm flower. 

“It’s good to be alive, isn’t it?” he asked 


_ softly, tucking her arrn under his own. 


“Ves,” said Mary’s Mary. 

“And young.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Do you know you’re the most beautiful 
woman in New York to-night?” 

Mary’s Mary was regarding the stolid, 
friendly back of the big brown bear, who was 
her genie now. She gave a sigh of happiness. 

‘“‘I’ve had them in the closet all the time,” 
she said. : 

the closet?”’ Monty repeated, then he 
caught her meaning and chuckled. ‘Why, 
you couldn’t keep them in the closet, could 
you, old dear?”’ 

Mary’s Mary withdrew her arm from his. 

“Why couldn’t I?”’ she asked. 

““Your eyes,” said Monty, “‘your wonder- 
ful eyes, and your hair and sweet mouth and 
chin and throat—how could you?” 

The eyes he spoke of became faintly 
troubled: ‘‘I don’t think you’d better talk 
like that.” 

‘“‘All right,” said Monty promptly, “then 
I won’t—but I can’t help thinking it, can I?” 

““No,” Mary’s Mary admitted, “‘you can’t 
help what you think, I suppose.” 

‘“‘“And neither- can you,” said Monty. 
‘Just now you’re thinking that you’re glad 
I’m thinking what I think.”’, . 

Mary’s Mary thought this complicated 
statement over for a moment. She felt her 
cheeks grow hot. Why, how did he know 
that? 

It would have taken Andrew in the grip 
of a high-water mood to describe her sen- 


| sations that evening. 


She met people, wonderful people, dozens 
of them. Monty seemed to know every one. 
At supper men kept coming to the table 
where their party was seated and looking at 
her even while talking to the other women. 

Some of them gave her her first dancing- 
lessons, and nearly all talked as Monty had 
talked in the motor-car, so perhaps that was 
all right after all. And it was wonderful to 
know that the big brown bear was waiting 
patiently to take her home. She thought 
of it all evening, and so it was startling to be 
called a bear herself. 

It was done by a grey-haired man who 
looked old, but couldn’t have been, judging 
from the way he acted. He drank a lot of 
champagne, more than six glasses, she had 
noticed. When he asked her to dance with 
him, they didn’t get on very well. Suddenly 
he tightened his arms so that she was quite 
close to him and said, “‘ Kid, you’re a bear!” 

For a moment she didn’t know why he 
should call her a bear. Then she remembered 
what bears did. Of course, she had been 
clinging to him because she danced so badly 
and he seemed wobbly on his feet, but it was 
horrid to mention it. He nearly fell down 
then, and she went back to the table and 
did not try to dance again. 


OING home in the motor her cup of joy 
was shattered to bits. She had tried 

to tell Monty a little of how much the 
evening had meant. 

“I’m glad, old dear,” he said. I wish we 
could do it again. Don’t you?” 

‘*Ves,”’ said Mary’s Mary. 

‘‘T wish I didn’t have to-go to California 
next week.” 

‘‘ How long will you be gone?”’ asked Mary’s 
Mary faintly.. 

‘“About three months. 
as soon as I get back, if you want me to. 


T’ll look you up 
Do 


| you?” 


There was no answer. 

“Do you, old dear?” 

There was no answer. 

Monty bent forward,-peering at her. .\s 
they passed an arc-light he saw that her eyes 
were brimming wells, that the sparkle of 
tears was on her cheeks. Quite’ uncon- 
sciously he put his arm back of her shoulders 
in a sudden, tender gesture. 

‘‘What is it, old dear?” 

“T don’t want you to go. Oh, T don’t 
want you to go. . . my only friend!” 

Monty’s arm tightened about her, but he 
could not have told whether it was the pres- 
sure of his arm or a lurch of the car or her 
sinking toward him that brought her head on 
his shoulder with her breath warming his 
cheek. 

She was the sweetest thing he had ever 
held in his arms. He knew that. Her lips, 
when he found them with his own, were 
sweet. So was her breath and the odour of 
her skin and her hair. 

The car stopped. 
sliding from his seat. 
home once more. 7 

She heard a husky whisper as she straigh- 


The brown bear was 
Mary’s Mary was 


tened up: ‘‘Meet me for tea at four o’clock 


to-morrow.” 


meiters 


(Continued from page 76) 


‘““No, oh, no!” she said wildly, “let me get 
out!” 

The brown bear was lumbering around: the 
car to the door at the curb side. 

‘Please! Please!’’ said Monty, seizing her 
hand as she held him away from her. 

““T can’t, I mustn’t. Let me get out!” 

The brown bear was at the door. 

‘Just to say good-bye. Never after that, 
Will you? . . . The Ritz at four!” 

The door opened. Monty climbed out 
and took a shaking hand in one that shook 
as he helped her to the sidewalk. 

The elevator boy stood in the dimly 
lighted hall. The brown bear stood at at- 
tention by his car. 

“Tt was good of you to come, Mrs. Day. 
Don’t forget to-morrow at four. Good 
night.” 

How could he talk like that, she thought, 
when the world had just turned upside down, 


Andrew was asleep when Mary’s Mary 
opened the bedroom door. She undressed 
in the living-room, ventured to steal in and 
claim the extreme edge of the bed, then lay 
wide-eyed, listening to his untroubled 
breathing. 

Daylight drove away the vague horror that 
had hung above her all night. At noon she 
v.ondered whether after all it would be such 
a terrible thing to go and say good-bye for- 
ever. At two o'clock she looked up the 
address of the Ritz in the telephone-book. 
At four o’clock she slipped through the 
Forty-sixth Street entrance of the hotel and 
found Monty waiting. 

When they were seated in a quiet corner of 
the tea-room, she explained that she had 
come to tell him that they must never meet 
again. Then, having said good-bye forever 
for ten minutes or so, they decided that since 
Monty was going to put a continent between 
them in a week it would be safe to have tea 
together once or twice before he left. This 
decision, after the awful moments just passed, 
brought such a wave of relief that they grew 
speechless and looked into each others’ eyes 
until it was time to go. 

‘“‘T’ll send you home in the car,” said 


said Mary’s Mary, “I’d rather 
not. 
‘‘Why, listen, sweetheart,” said Monty, 
“that old boat is yours if you want it. Don’t 
you understand?” | 

“It isn’t that,” said Mary’s Mary. “He 
might be at the window.” 


S° Mary’s Mary did not sail home from the 
Ritz in Monty’s boat to cook Andrew’s 
dinner. And she might have done so safely, 
because Andrew was not at the window. He 
was putting on paper the last few paragraphs 


_of the last chapter of the last novel he would 


ever write. 

That same afternoon a more seaworthy 
boat—a transatlantic liner—was coaxed and 
pulled and pushed by fussy little tugs into 
her slip at Hoboken. 

A number of reporters were among those 
who waited for the gang-plank to span a 
strip of sullen water to the vessei’s crowded 
deck. Quiet among the shrieking, waving 
people on the dock they stood, and quiet 
among the shrieking, waving people on the 
deck stood the man they had come to see. 

He was a little man—a little bird man; 
shy as a wood-thrush, with the overhanging 
brow of an owl and the bright pecking eye 
of a hen. Some twenty volumes he _ had 
written would endure through coming cen- 
turies more certainly than mountains. 

‘““Why have I come to the States?”’ he said 
when the reporters had surrounded. “ Well, 
let me see . . . I’ve come to look at the 
Grand Canyon of the Coldrado and talk with 
Andrew Day.” 

And so, in the daily press which he deplored, 
Andrew was made—in a material sense, that 
is. very paper in New York printed the 
statement of Iengland’s greatest writer”’ the 
following day. Papers from coast to coast 
copied it. 

Within twenty-four hours New York and 
Boston were dipping into Andrew for casua} 
quotations. Within a week they had read 
him aloud at a meeting of the Shakespeare 
Club of Dayton, Ohio; he had been slipped 
into the Modern Classics course of the East 
High School of Des Moines, Iowa; and the 
Society of Arts and Letters, of Oakland, 
California, who had listened to a lecture by 
Miss Esther Dubois Robinson of Redlands, 
knew that while America’s master of prose 
was a “passionate realist”, he was also “a 
mystic with a tendency toward uncolourful 
symbolism”. This last would have interested 
Andrew had he heard it. 

But he did not hear it. He heard nothing 
of what was going on until the afternoon when 
he took the typewritten manuscript of his 
finished novel to his publisher. He was 
startled when that heretofore unenthusiastic 
gentleman, after taking the manuscript from 
him as though it were some rare and peris 
able tlower that might wither at a touch, 

(Continued on page 91) 
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Buying 

A Belber Wardrobe 
Trunk 

means buying the best. 


PERFUMER 
A Belber is fundamen- 


tally aguality trunk—so | TALCUMS 
sturdy and strong that M 


it will last practically a 
lifetime in the hardest 
service. 

And in every detail of ar- 
rangement and equipment, 
a Belber Wardrobe Trunkis ~~ | 
the last word in style and ©) | 
convenience. an | 


Belber Traveling. Goods 
‘are on sale at good dealers 
everywhere. Look for the 
Belber Trade Mark. 


Write for the beautiful book- 
let, ‘“‘Outwearing Travel.” 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG CO, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Chic Parisian Summer Gowns 

the Our remaining stock is offered at reduc- s 
WS ftion prices that just about pay for the cost J 
ely, fof the materials. | 
He Your daughter, and you, too, madame, if 3 


h rou can wear any of the model sizes, can 
phs 
uld . P%* outfitted for less than one-half the price 
fou are accustomed to pay elsewhere anid 
0, you have that satis actory feeling that 
thy fre gown is a model one, fashioned by the 
master designers of the world—French and 
American, 


frocks this sale. | 
or $25, or even $10, you can buy a charm- * 
10Se ing gown which will surprise you. All have Gieamine Rite 
& Fhose chic French finishing touches, so much. ite kin 
ded fisired for the distingue effect and_ lines. whe 
‘ing {he sport coats give you a wide variety. 
Prices ceit of voluptuous sweetness. 
- Two Gowns for the Usual Price of One Sweet Pea—a delicate garden 
lan; No Catalogs — No Approval Shipments. YA \ Lu | odor of the utmost refinement. 
Field Violet—a fresh, dewy 
aa ° fragrance of unfailing charm. 
had eo" Japanese Honeysuckle —a true = 
cen- reproduction of the well-loved s 
flower of Japan. 
id ; bykin—is just to 
keep baby cool and comfort- 
the it is actually antiscptic. eld 
vith | THELAZELLBEAUTY BOX | 
containing sampies of Massatta 
red, Beautifully Curly, Wavy soap, talcum and toilet water, 
that ° ° PP 9 jar of Creme de Meridor and : 
-* Hair Like ‘‘Nature’s | | box of Sweet Pea face powder | 
: 99 sent fot 35 cents (50 cents in 
oas 
In three hours you can | § the 
d have just the _ prettiest pt. dian Offi 
an curls and waves. And Ont. 
sual they remain a long time, | 53 Yonge St., Toronto, a 
read when Silmerine is used | ——— 
eare before rolling the hair in oe is 
the Liquid Silmerine \ 
and, is perfectly harmless. Easily 
> by applied with brush. Hair is 4 
4 out. Silmerine is also a splen- i} r 
Ose did dressing. Keeps hair 
“a fine and glossy. Directions 
rful with bottle. At your drug- 
irfu gist’s. . 
sted y 
? ; 
hing DON’T YOU LIKE 
vhen My Eyelashes andEyebrows? 
his | ou can have the same ; 
was A N N LASHNEEN, a hair food. applied 4 
astic duce thick and‘tong eyebrows and 
from FLU D All Weari g Appare one a. aay 
y e box is all yo l 
Leaves No Ring Not sold at ‘Mailed on 
U Bleecker Co. All Department meee 7 Of 25c coin and 2c postage, or Canadian 
Hempstead, N. Y. and Shoe Stores LASHNEEN CO MPANY, Dept. 29, Philadelphia 
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A Fragrant 
Contradiction to 
Summer's Heat 

As indispensable to the 


refreshing processes of the 
summer toilette as the dew 
to flowers. 


BABCOCK'S 


CORYLOPSIS OF JAPAN 


| TklLC POWDER 


Imparting that daintily cool 
and fragrant finishing touch so 
requisite to the comfort of the 
well-groomed woman. And 
lending arms and shoulders the 
clear-cut, yet soft-toned white- 
ness that emphasizes the beauty 
of filmy fabrics. 


Insist upon BABCOCK’S— 
the driginal Corylopsis talcum 
that has never been equalled in 
distinctive fragrance, although 
its unusual success has been the 
inspiration for many imitations. 


Perchance you may prefer the 
chaste sweetness of the wood- 
land violet, or the more daring 
fragrance of the rose, as em- 
bodied in two new delightful 
BABCOCK odor-creations — 
“Violet Elice” and “Cut Roses” 
talcums. 


Send for Samples 


roc brings samples of Babcock’s 
Corylopsis of Japan Talcum and 
Face Powder, and two new BAB- 
COCK odor creations—“Violet 
Elice” and “Cut Roses”” Talcums. 
Also samples of Corylopsis of 
Japan and “Cut Roses” Perfumes. 


A. P. Babcock Co. 
115 West 14th St., New York 


orylopsis of Japan Talc i 
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The Ghost Garden 


(Continued from page 32) 


so lovely? No, the old house had the charm 
of an irregular face—doubtless the charm that 
had been Melany’s. . . . Her Wish. 
It was well-named; doubtless in 
some strange way it was like her—held her 
wilfulness in its irregular columns and the 
strange turns and twists of its inner stairways 
and floors built on different levels. 

we go inside?” he asked Joel. 

“No, sir. The house is kep’ locked. But 
Mr. Warrenger has the keys. He'll give you 
a look in to-morrow if you want. Hadn’t we 
better be goin’ now? That mile is right 
rough walkin’.” 

‘Just a look around to the back—then I[’ll 
said Radford. 

They pushed their way through springy 
masses of box along the flagged walk leading 
to the back. The house was certainly 
capricious in form; no less than two wings 
sprang from the main building, forming 
courtyards with ivied walls. 

Radford merely glanced at these as he 
passed, but after looking at the somewhat 
austere back, with its big arched doorway and 
low pediment, he retraced his steps and 
entered one of the courtyards. 

There was a carved stone basin in the 
centre, and a niche in one of the walls held the 
stone figure of a piping faun. The inner wall 
was blank. In the third there were five 
windows, two round and small set high, three 
like all the rest. Under these last ran a stone 
seat, carved like the basin of the empty 
fountain. The sills were low. Kneeling on 
the bench one could have leaned easily and 
talked to anyone in the room beyond. A 
sensation of having so leaned—and talked— 
often swept over Radford. 

“It’s cuyous,” remarked Joel in his soft 
drawl, watching the young man as he stood 
with eyes fixed on the ivy-grown shutters, 
“it cert’ny is cuyous, yo’ pitching on that 
room.” 

Radford started, jarred from his dream by 
the plain every-day voice. 

‘““Why?” he said. 


“Because that’s the spinning-room—the. 


room that’s hanted.”’ 

‘“The spinning-room?”’ . 

“Yes, sir. They say Miss Melany Horsc- 
manden was a prime spinner. She did it for 
her pleasure, of cose. But they do say as 
how enduring of the war against England she 
carded the wool, and dyed it, and spun and 
knitted it into a fine suit for her father, he not 
being able to get his clothing from England as 
were his habit. That was the room she did 
her spinning in. Her wheel’s there yet they 
say.’ 


SKEIN of cloud had drifted across the . 


moon. The stillness was as intense as 
polar cold. Suddenly a_ strange minor 
humming rose through the taut silence—a 
strange scale of sound—rising and falling, and 
after a pause repeating itself, then pausing 
and again repeating itself. 
} “The wina’s rising,” said Radford, with a 


shiver that he could not control. Joel drew 
a step neirer. 
“That ain't no wind,” said he. His eyes 


were on Radford’s, and they were no longer 
pale, but quite dark with pupils spread like a 
dog’s when he hears a strange step in the house 
at night. The low minor hun, rising then 
dying away, came again—a pause—then 
again. 

Joel grasped Radford’s arm with heavy 
fingers. His dilated eyes held him, not with 
fear, but with a sort of warning, a be-on- 
your-guard look in them. 

“That ain’t no wind,” he_ repeated. 
“That's the hum of a spinning-wheel.”’ 

Again the sound came, then the pause. 
Joel’s face had a rapt look. He spoke in an 
even, expressionless tone. The humming 
chord began softly. 

‘“‘Now she’s drawing out the thread 
. . «. The humming rose and fell. ‘‘ Now 
she’s twisting it.””, The pause. ‘‘Now she’s 
reeling it back on the bobbin. . . .” 

The droning sound swelled louder now, 
almost angrily. The countryman’s face grew 
fanatically wild. 

‘‘She’s spinning snares for men’s souls. 
In the name of the Lord let us be gone from 
here!”” He turned, dragging the young man 
with him, and made for the iron gates at a 
pace that was just short ofa frank run. They 
were some yards from the house before Rad- 
ford succeeded in freeing his arm. He felt 
an ignoble, if natural, desire to punch the 
countryman’s shaggy head, but this head 
towered to a considerable height above him, 
and was, moreover, attached to a singularly 
powerful body, whereas Radford’s five foot 
ten was slight, though well knit. He con- 
tented himself with demanding in angry 
scorn: 

‘“Why the devil did you act like that? I 
thought you said you weren’t afraid of 
ghosts?”’ 

Joel went through the gates of Her Wish 
and clanged them behind him before answer- 
ing. 

‘“So I ain’t,” he said, wiping his drenched 
face first on one sleeve then on the other. 


“‘Not of or’nary ghosses. . . . That one 
give me a feeling I never thought to have. 
It were like what the Bible says about her 
‘whose feet lead down to hell’. I felt her 
adrawing me. I felt like she could draw me 
in through them closed shutters, like I was 
water. It gave mea dizzy feelin’ in my soul.” 

““Come along,” said Radford shortly, re- 
pelling a strong desire to go back to Her Wish 
alone. ‘‘Mr. Warrenger will be thinking that 
I’ve shot you, or you me. hat was nothing 
but the wind in one of those old chimneys.” 

Joel looked at him with the keenest look 
he had yet given him. ‘‘ Asking you to excuse 
me,” said he, ‘‘there ain’t been enough wind 
this evening to make that noise, whether in 
or out of a chimney.” 

“Oh, come,” said Radford impatiently, 
“‘let’s suppose it was Miss:Melany Horse- 
manden’s ghost at her spinning-wheel. I 
really can’t think of a more harmless occu- 
pation for a ghost.”’ 

“Well,” retorted Joel with a politeness that 
veiled sarcasm, “‘I cert’ny am glad it didn’t 
make you feel like it made mé feel. I cert’ny 
am, Mr. Radford.”’ : 

Radford said nothing. His own soul was 
rather dizzy too from what he had felt. 


HEY spoke little for the rest of the way. 
As Joel had said, that mile was long and 
certainly rough. Most of it<lay through un- 
cut woods that intervened between Her Wish 
and Hilton, the Warrenger estate. After 
crossing a brook—a “‘branch”’ Joel called it 
—set thick in willows and tangled in loops 
of wild grape-vine, they came out upon quiet, 
rolling pasture lands. A staf of orange light 
appeared and disappeared behind the trees in 
a wooded hollow. 

As they drew nearer and Radford saw that 
it was shining from the opén front door of 
Hilton, a vision of the dark and empty hall of 
Her Wish came to him. How long since a 
lamp had burned there, and who had last 
lighted it? Nothing could have been more 
different from Her Wish than the house now 
before him. It was not much larger than a 
roomy cottage, its shingle roof and snowy 
paint gleaming gaily in the: moonlight and 
hospitable smoke curling against the_ pale 
sky. On either side of the front porch stood 
big round box shrubs, and: old locust-trees 
hemmed in the grounds.: A barked 
furiously, then  lolloped towards ‘them 
wagging its tailas Joel calledit by name. Mr. 
Warrenger came out to the already open door 
—a tall, spare old man with‘a shock of white 
hair that stood out in a haze against the lamp- 
light. His voice reached them, full and warm, 
a voice much younger than himself. 

“That you, Carver? I was afraid some- 
thing had happened. And: this is Steve's 
friend I suppose, Mr. Radford? How dy’e 
do, sir. Come in. Come in. Supper’s been 
ready this half hour.’’ ‘ 

He went before them through the small 
paneled hall and flung open:a door disclosing 
a wood-fire and a room cheery with faded 
chintz and old mahogany. : But -before fol- 
lowing them in, he turned and called up the 
low stairway: : 

‘“Melany! They’re here! 
begin on the waffles!”’ ; 


Tell Cynthy to 


Melany!—the name fell sharply on Radford 
as if called from another world. Melany! 
Who was this Melany? He _ had 


never even heard of the name until to-day. 
Now twice he had heard it, once as belonging 
to the dead, once to the living. His mind 
gave a queer giddy swing.- What was the 
connection between the two? Or was there 
any connection? Was it merely a_ coinci- 
dence? Was Melany perhaps only a favourite 
woman’s name in this part of Virginia? 

‘““My daughter Melany,’’ said Mr. Warren- 
ger rejoining them and closing the door, ‘‘is 
a rather anxious housekeepér.”’ He smiled. 
“Tt doesn’t come naturally to her. She has 
been worrying about those waftles.”’ 

Waffles and Melany! It had a prosaic, 
steadying quality. One Melany lay under 
the wild white grass in her deserted rose- 
garden, the other Melany was ‘“‘careful and 
troubled”? about waffles! 

Mr. Warrenger had gone into the next 
room and now returned, walking gingerly, a 
brimming glass of mint julep in each hand. 

‘“My daughter Melany made these herself,”’ 
said he, and pride was in his tone. “It’s a 
lost art, nowadays, but I’ve passed it on to 
her. Let me offer you,” he wound up to 
Radford, ‘‘a goblet fit for the gods.”’ 


RADE ORD, who as a rule enjoyed alcohol 
as little as he did killing things, drank 
the aromatic concoction to the last drop. He 
did not realize until the drink was offered him 
how much he felt the need of it. Something 
had shaken him to the deepest point of being. 
“It takes one out of one’s self,’ is a common 
expression inferring a pleasurable experience. 
He had been taken out of himself. The dark 
fascination of the feeling was with him still, 
but he did not think of it as pleasurable—or 
did he? He set down the empty glass, 
irritated against himself. All his attempts at 
(Continued on page 86) 
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that holds waists, 
frocks, suits and coats 


Priceless 
Convenience 


‘ 


RAWERS that 

never stick or pull 
apart . . . that are all 
locked or unlocked with 
one turn of a single key 
... that carry your hats, & 
your jewelry, your elec- | 
tric iron and your lingerie 
safely and conveniently. 


Hangers that slide for- 
ward on extension run- 
ners when trunk is open =. 


without touching the 
sides and without wrink- 
ling. 


A removable, latched laun- 
dry container... a durable, 
reinforced shoe box... 
greater carrying capacity 
because of more economi- 
cal use of inside space. 


Sixteen patented special 
features give these trunks 
priceless convenience. 


HARTMANN 


CusHIon Top 
WARDROBE TRUNKS 


Nearly twice as many in 
use as other make. Sold 
by the leading dealer in 


nearly every city in the 
civilized world, Fifty styles... 
with prices ranging from $150 
down to $25. 


The Hartmann Trunk Co. 


Chicago New York = 
Name of your Factories: 
local Hartmann Racine, 
Dealer on is. 


tion shows 
. the shoe box, 
a special Hartmann 
Wardrobe Trunk 


feature. 
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Reduce Your Flesh 


It can be accomplished quickly with ease and safety 
and without dieting or strenuous exercise if you wear 


Dr. Walter’s Medicated Rubber Garments 


ETON JACKET 

Made specially for re- 
ducing the bust and upper 
part of:the body above 
the waist line. 


Stock Sizes.......$8.50 
Made to measure. .12.00 


Cover the 
Entire Body 
or Any Pari 


Curb your Unruly-Locks with Venida 


GIRDLE PANTS CORSAGE STRONG INVISIBLE STERILATED 
Fhese reduce’ the limbs, ; 
as far above the waist line tel pg Oni me eauty of your hairdress 1s assured fot 2 for 25 Cents 


d d. corset—reduces the bust, 
as desire hips and thigh. 

HIP BELT (at right) 

This garment produces 
remarkable results in re- 
ducing the hips and ab- 
domen. The improve- 
ment w hich it can make 


the rest of the day. White or Gray 
25 Ceats Each 


i é Venida makes » carefree to enjoy motor- 
Neck and chin reducers carefree to enjoy} 
as shown above restore Ing, LOW and all sports. 


wrinkled and saggy mus- a YourVenida also makes a smart invisible veil. 
cles to a firm, healthy le 
condition. ; Send for Booklet 


in one’s figure is re- Frown Eradicator .$2.00 
markable. Chin Reducer..... 2.00 The Rieser Co., Makers 
= Stock Sizes.......$8.50 Neck and Chin Re- ne 112 H. East 19th Street 


Made to measure. .12.00 ducer ......... 3.00 ae New York 
Invaluable to those suf- Brassiere ....-... 6.00 a 
fering from .rheumatism Send for Free Illustrated Booklet Bust Reducer..... 5.00 


DR. JEANNE E. WALTER, QR AND 


Billing’s Building (4th Floor) S. E. Cor. 34th Street ana 5th Ave., New York 


A SMART SUMMER COAT 
for MOTHERS-TO-BE Always a Charming Coiffure 


Made from finest $ 85 In Heat of Summer—lIn Moist Atmosphere >, 
lack Th W W T f ti & imel 
trimmed with taffeta. e ater ave rans ion 
‘ery becoming, dis- Many women with beautiful hair, wishing to rest it_dur- 


guising the figure, 


much more satisfactory 
than a little later, in the “rush” 


The price, $14.85, 
Is special for one 
| month only. 


The Water Wave Transformation insures a perfect head 
dress in all kinds of weather and under all conditions. 
Send a samnle of your hair and let us give you a price. 


4 

st > nths, wear very light Water Wav 

hang month Made on a narrow lacey foundation, it measures~from ROSE ean give you more 

So cool and light onl ear to ear, but the beautiful waves cover the entire head = i . 

weight, it can be y — join one’s own hair, becoming a part of the back = than usual attention — 80 r 
worn all Summer. coiffure. =| 


Ask for catalog. = are surely 
rs | — going to be higher then. 
We prepay all The Beauty Bang ‘‘Health-glow’’ Water-proof Rouge = going 8 


arges,  guaran- = So, wouldn’t it be a good idea 


char i Nature’s own color—Compounded in oils—Cannot in- — 
jure the finest skin. Applied in the morning. lasts — if you looked over your ward- 
Lane Bryant is ‘ a bathing, motoring, all day outings, ete. Tube Form in — robe now, it’s just as easy as 


the largest maker 
in the world of #haF:} 
sinart apparel for 
MATE 
Dresses, Suits, 
Coats, Blouses, 
Corsets, Un- 
derwear. Codn- 


fancy cover for shopping bag, 65c. Sample Tubes, 10c. 


Superfluous Hair 


Our depilatory wax is simple to use and harmless. 
It is made with a consistency that removes the hairs 
from the face without causing the least injury to skin. 
Complimentary demonstration to our patrons. 


later—and consider what gowns 
you would like remodelled for 
late Summer or Fall —or still 
better, send all the gowns you've 
not in use to MME. ROSE, and 


— ceal condition. | | — get her opinion on what can be 
|S Send hair Bertha - Burkett Company done with them—you'll be sur- 
We make everything | ‘orehead West 39th Street ~ N. Y. City — prised to find that many you 


= may consider hopeless can be 


H-14, New Yor — developed into stunning crea- 
= 
address for ‘‘Mater = 
Modes” with over 500 | When the Maid s Away = tions with far 
illustrations of matern- you can use them, too, with pleasure = more style and 
ity apparel as well as and ease—the always satisfactory— Bee: : | 
| baby requirements, WEST ELECTRIC = smartness than 
Lane Bryant, 21-23 W. 38th St. N.Y. HAIR CURLERS the original. {| 
| TROIT S| Above all 
255 Woodward Avenue 17 North ‘State Street = ‘ , 
~ = our prices are 
= within your 
= means. When 
= you send your 
| ‘They require 
Jouens, We Wi 
_no heat and a few = give you full 
| minutes’ time suffices to == particulars by 
insure a beautiful wave to return mail, If 
your hair. Far superior to kid| | our price 
| or -others—they electrified, Grow = : 
| giving strength to the hair. will ily 
| CARD OF 5—25c«. CARD OF 2—10c | ; i Fye rows | return same 
| IF your you send us TheNewWay you by 
An Use Twice WEST ELECTRIC. HAIR. CURLER CO. prepaid. 
Liqu @ Week | 153 Columbia Ave Philadelohia. Pa. WY yy, 
ute es é £ ive 
verfe factio 
( n silastic over i 
e d Underarms | Excellent Now only (Inc.) 
ottle. Order at once, ep- 
Prevents Odors Daily Wante Gowns Reconstructed 
Bathe do net oct. Send us te ANT | AND MADE TO ORDER 
esting Samplean i t 
Nonspi Co., 2618 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. | FREE Ace Su Telephone: Vanderbilt 271 
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V/V BERS you are it is a distinct satisfaction to 
know that your hair is clean, glossy and healthy— 
in fact, just right, as it always is if you use 


CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


The one you can try before you buy and which is more like a hair 
treatment than simply a hair wash. It contains exactly the proper 
ingredients to rapidly soften and remove all dandruff, excess oil and 
dirt, at the same time giving such a massive fluffiness that the hair appears 
much heavier than it is, while each strand is left with a silky brightness and 
softness that makes dressing the hair a pleasure. 

Remember, it is not advisable to use soap or oily preparations. Soaps soon dry 
the scalp, making the hair brittle and dull. Oily shampoos cling to the hair caus- 
ing it to be so sticky that dust settles in every strand and it appears dark and 
streaked and making much more frequent shampooing necessary. Canthrox 
rinses out entirely leaving a perfectly clean, healthy and stimulated scalp. 


15 Exhilarating Shampoos 50c at Your Druggist’s 


This is about three cents ashampoo. No good hair washcosts less; none is more 
easily used. A few minutes is all that is needed for your complete shampoo. 


Free Trial Offer 


You need not spend fifty cents to prove that Canthrox is in all ways the most 
effective hair wash, we send one perfect shampoo free to any address. 


H.S. PETERSON & CO., 212 W. Kinzie St., Dept. 34, Chicago, III. 


«| Women just love the sensa 
4\tion of hairfree underarms 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


SOF 
i El Rado isa sanitary lotion, easily 
{2 applied with piece of absorbent 
cotton — the simplest, most 
*‘womanly’’ way to remove hair 
from the face, neck orarms. En- 
tirely harmless, and does not stim- 
ulate or coarsen later hair growth. 


Ask for R698 at any toilet goods 
counter. Two sizes, 50c and 
$1.00. Money-back guarantee. 


If you prefer, we will fill your order by 
mail,if you write enclosing stamps or coin, 


PILGRIM MFG. CO., R-112 E. 19th St., N. Y. 
Canadian Office, 312 St. Urbain, Montreal 


1 


ALA 


Mallions of boxes 
sold annually of 
the worlds largest 
selling face powder, 
made by 


ABOURJOIS 8COinc 


FREE Sample 
HYGLO Nail Polish Powder 


{ 

| \ Brilliant, tinted, delicately perfumed, 
F 


lasting 


Canatian 25c.; cuke rge size, 50c 
Oldest and largest Manufacturers of Face Powder in the orld Dis ar bu- Sold everywhe , Ask your de aler for 
~ tors Cana- HYGLO Face Powders, ascarine 
OF PARIS, FRANCE dian_San etc. Send your best dealer’s name 
17 when writing for nail polish sample. 
eury j 


35 WEST 34th ST,NEW YORK || GRAF BROS. Inc., Dept. F 


| 119 West 24th Street - New York 


Fifticth Anniversary Year 
Harper’s Basar, Ju'y, 1917 


_ perhaps it’s courage. 


Hearts—Trumps 


(Continued from page 29) 


chap, and who would be glad to end comfort- 
ably and see those he leaves behind provided 
for; consenting when—er—when traveling 
quickly beyond reach of any earthly law, to 
confess to the guilt in the Pyke affair; to 
confess, you understand, when such confession 
could no longer endanger him.” 

a very handsome remuneration,” 
Fennimore added. 3 

‘‘Since the real criminal will never be 
found,” said Mardick with a break in his 
voice. 

“Was the real criminal not found?” asked 
Gibson, looking at Mardick hostilely. 

““Oh, come!” said Laureltine. ‘‘For the 
purposes of this conversation we may accept 
what Mardick has said.” 

““Very well,” said Gibson. ‘‘And I take 
your meaning, of course. You have picked 
on me as the suitable man to give Mardick 
his free pass again. Well. . . . ” 

“Don’t let’s hurry you,’’ Fennimore sug- 
gested, looking round the poor room. 

The silence seemed to Mardick a very long 
one. All the while he was watching Gibson’s 
lined and sallow face, noting the thoughts 
that came and went; knowing how raged the 
battle of the pros and cons. 

At last Gibson uttered two words: “I agree.” 

do it?’’ Fennimore exclaimed. 

““T congratulate you, Gibson,” said Laurel- 
tine suavely, ‘‘on the kindly impulse which 
prompts you to give Mardick his chance. As 
a last act of generosity,”’ he appealed to the 
others, don’t think it can be beat.” 

Mardick gave a dry sob. 

Gibson got up and towered among them; 
he was very tall, but thin and weak. Hate 
of them raged in his face. 

*‘Don’t disturb yourselves about my gener- 
osity,”’ he said. ‘I’ve only one reason for fall- 
ing in with your plan—my wife. But I’m going 
to bargain hard for her. What'll you give? If 
it’s worth your while to buy Mardick off, it 
must be worth your while to pay high.” 

‘“‘What are your terms, Gibson?’’ Laurel- 
tine asked agreeably. 

‘‘Comfort and ease, doctors and food, for 
both of us, while I’m here,’’ said Gibson. 
‘After, provision for my wife. If you’ll pay 
four thousand pounds into any bank, to be 
held in trust till my death, and promise me 
three months’ comfort, I'll close with you.” 

““Close!’? Mardick urged in a_ husky 
whisper. ‘‘I’ll make it worth your while.” 

Agreed!” said Laureltine and Fennimore. 

Gibson sat down again, smoothing the 
arms of his chair back and forth feverishly 
with his palms. A light that was almost de- 
rision flickered in his face. It darkened and 
went out, and he cried half savagely: 

“Tt’s for her I’m doing it, mind you! If 
vou hadn’t come here with this accursed of- 
fer, she—in two or three months she’d 
have been destitute. We’ve.nothing in the 
house but a little stale food, and nothing more 
than five pounds in the savings bank. Not for 
any other reason would I close with you.” 

‘“‘We admire your courage,’ Fennimore 
said soothingly. 

‘**Courage’!’’ Gibson said slowly... “‘ Well, 
There'll be a promise I 
must exact from all of you. My wife mustn’t 
dream of this bargain I’ve made for her. She 
would never consent to it,” said Gibson. 
“*She’d rather starve herself and starve me.” 

‘“OFf course.” 

Gibson sat with a queer hushed look on his 
face, from which the three men averted their 
glance. There was love in his eyes. It made 
Laureltine a little embarrassed, Fennimore 
thoughtful, and Mardick fiercely jealous. 
For nine years Gibson had had Elsie. But in 
three months at most Elsie would be a widow. 

Already Mardick began to dream. He 
could not help the dreams coming. The 
horrible ten years had shown him how he 
must fight like a wild animal for his existence. 
The ten years had put self uppermost, as 
Nature put self at the beginning of things. 

“It is for Elsie,” said Gibson suddenly 
aloud, yet to himself. 

Laureltine coughed, deprecatory of drama. 

Gibson turned to quick business. 

“IT want money,” he stated, ‘‘at once; 
Something to go on with. 


now; this moment. 
If you could see the larder 
Fennimore handed over a ten-pound note. 
“Make yourself comfortable, old man,”’ he 
begged hurriedly, ‘“‘we’re asking you to do a 
queer thing, and we’re not going to be 
shabby. Let your wife get herself a maid for 
the housework and a nurse for you, and— 
and—er—be jolly.” 
“You were always apt,”’ said Gibson with 
a sour smile, strolling to the door. He opened 
it, called softly, and his wife came in. 
‘Elsie,’ said Gibson, taking her hand, 
“these are two old friends of mine, Mr. 
Laureltine and Mr. Fennimore.” He left 
Mardick out, as if hopeless of explaining him 
plausibly. She bowed and looked at them 
with that look of a royal confidence which 
only a very attfactive woman _ possesses. 
Gibson continued: *‘They have brought me a 
piece of excellent) financial news. We're 
going to be comfortable for the rest of our 


‘time together, and afterwards. 


She went whiter than before, and he shut 
her out again quickly. He stood as if keeping 
the door against her, breathing hard. 

“I’m _ not- myself,” he explained. Then: 
“We can hardly talk of it yet, she and I, 
It came upon us suddenly. Oh, God!—what 
a parting it will be!”’ 

must go,’’ Laureltine muttered. 

He led the way out, shaking Gibson’s hand 
as he passed. Fennimore gripped the hand 
too, but between Mardick and Gibson there 
was something which forbade their touching 
each other. 

The three were again driving westward. 

“Do you think he took it very hard?” 
Fennimore asked suddenly, after a silence. 

‘*He was glad to do it,’’ Mardick said, with 
the defensive instinct fighting up in him. At 
all costs Gibson must keep the bargain. ‘‘He 
was thankful to know that his. wife would be 
provided for. He—any man—would do any- 
thing to ensure the safety of a woman he 
loves.” 

‘Quite Fennimore assented. 

““Glad I’ve never been in love for more 
than a week-end or so,”’ said Laureltine, hum- 
ming a little tune. 

The ten years had made Mardick very 
simple and natural, and unashamed of it. 

‘Love,’ he said, “‘is wonderful; the only 


thing really worth having in the world. A. 


free pass and a real mate beside you. 

He could not help the dreams coming. 

Mardick was very careful. He had learned 
how to be careful and cautious and watchful 
in all things. It had become habit with him. 
He had said to Laureltine and Fennimore, as 
they all drove westward in the car: ‘‘I’ll have 
to keep on as I am, until Gibson—as long as 
Gibson’s here. I’d better. 
confession’s made and everything’s over, I 
can come out.”’ 

““That’s the plan,’’ Fennimore agreed, and 
Laureltine added: ‘‘Gibson won’t be long to 
all appearances—poor beggar!”’ 

**Supposing 
gested, thrilling to the fear. 

“Trust us,” said Laureltine. 
lock that four thousand up safe and sound, 


and the secret to open the safe will be Gib- . 


son’s guilt.” 

For two months Mardick went down as 
oftenas possible tothesuburb where the Gibsons 
lived, and he hung about their road on the 
chance of seeing Elsie coming out. And each 
time he saw her—in the distance, for he dared 
not approach too closely—it seemed to him 
that her gait was springier, her carriage hap- 
pier, her whole poise more buoyant. God be 
thanked that that dreadful wanness, that 
weariness and enervation, had disappeared! 
And who had wrought the change in her? 
Was it not himself with his cruel and wonder- 
ful scheme to preserve himself? And . . to 
preserve her for him? 

Mardick almost persuaded himself of 
benevolence as he hung about, watching 
Elsie walk down the street. He told himself 
how he loved her, and he tried to think that 
love was kind. It was bliss to note how soon 
her shabby suit was replaced by a new one, 
more in the style of those which affluent 
women were wearing, 


Mardick only once dared to meet her face ~ 


to face, and then the swift look told him little. 
It baffled him. Her face held hope. Why 
hope? 

Mardick still rented his skyscraper bed- 
room, when a letter came for him one morn- 
ing from Laureltine. He had received other 
letters from the partners, but this one dis- 
turbed him. It made him catch his breath 
and feel for a moment as if the four walls of 
the attic were closing in on him. He dashed 
the window open wider and let the free air 
pour in. Such space and such a lot of free- 
dom out there in the blue! Surely he was 
to pass out into it again? The last two 
months had been promising—and promising— 
And the dreams had been coming sweetly;- 
the dreams of libérty hand in hand with a 
tall woman, white of face and gold of hair. 

Mardick reached Laureltine about breakfast 


‘ time: Laureltine’s breakfast, that is; for the 


plumber had eaten his in a more fitting place 
than the smart chambers into which he was 
shown. He found Fennimore out breakfasting 
with Laureltine. 

Each man, when the servant had shut the 
door upon the incongruous figure in blue 
dungaree, rose and grasped his hand, but 
there was some lukewarmness about the 
greeting; a disappointment; at the same time 
a part-humourous exasperation. 

‘*Here’s a said Fennimore. 

“Have a cup of coffee,» Mardick?”’ said 
Laureltine, rinsing out his cup which he had 
emptied. ‘‘Sorry I can’t send for clean 
crocks, but my man’d wonder, I suppose.” 

Mardick looked at them with his soul. in 
his eves. 

‘“‘What’s up?” he breathed. 

‘“‘Well—”’ said Laureltine, flicking an open 
letter. 

“The fact Fennimore chimed, ‘‘ we’re 
allin a dilemma. Gibson wants an operation.” 

‘“An operation?’’ Mardick echoed. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Bran Acts 
In Nature’s Way 


This is why doctors all urge 
you to bran food. 

Bran is Nature's laxative. 
Fine foods, without it, bring ill 
effects. Dullness, headaches, 
bad complexions follow. 

‘Bran is a daily need. So it 
ought to come in a likable 
food. That's the reason for 
Pettijohn’s. 

Try it one week. See how 
folks enjoy it, and how they 
enjoy its effects. You will 
never again omit it. 

Start tomorrow morning. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat—25 % Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flav- 
ory flakes hide 25 per cent un- 
ground bran. 

Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent 
fine patent flour with 25 per cent 
bran flakes. Use like Graham 
flour in any recipe. 

Both sold in packages only. 
(1604) 


LaGoutte-a-Goutte 


RESTORES GRAY HAIR 


No matter how 
gray,. faded, 
streaked or life- 
less: it may be, 
only one applica- 
tion of LaGoutte- 
a-Goutte will re- 
store the color to 
| any shade of 
black, brown, drab or red. LaGoutte-a- 
Goutte is harmless, does not discolor the 
scalp, makes a lovely, rich, lasting color that 
does not fade or rub off on the pillow. \lakes 
the hair soft and glossy, with a natural, 
full-of-life appearance, and the hair can 
be washed as usual. IT REQUIRES ONLY 
ONE APPLICATION and NOAFTER SHAM- 
POO IS NECESSARY; takes only a few 
minutes, and can be applied yourself in 
the privacy of your home. Any one of 
32 shades you wish is given from the 
ONE package. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 
Order direct, or, if you’d first like to see 
how well it will appear on your hair, 


Send me a Little Lock of Your 


Hair —I’ll Color It Without Charge 


Cut close to head and mention shade desired. 

If in the City, eall and I'll apply color myself. 
No charge for examination or advice. 29 years’ 
experience. 


L. 
Dept. B-21 


FOLDWARDO 


THE FOLDING WARDROBE 


Not enough closet room? FOLDWARDO 
makes a closet in every room—just hang it 
on the wall or can be used in any closet. 
Dust proof, and can be carried in suit 
case or trunk. 


Pierre Valligny 
14 E. 44th St., New York 


Cretonne and art ticking, 
$6.00 and $7.00 


Sent Parcel Post C. 0. D., postage prepaid 
Money refunded if not satisfactory 


FOLDWARDO SALES CO. 


248 Connecticut Avenue, E. Atlantic City, N. J- 


haunting promise 


of warmth and reju- 
venation that floats in the 
air of budding summer finds 
many in such a run down 
condition from the prolonged strain of winter that they 
are hardly able to respond to its tonic. Some additional 
incentive is necessary, some stronger and more vigorous 
influence required, such as are found at 


The GREENBRIER HOTEL 


White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 


No waters flow more beneficial to mankind than those 
of the famous White Sulphur Springs. The Bath Estab- 
lishment is considered to be the finest, most completely 

equipped and luxuriously appointed in existence. 
¢ Here under the direction of a staff of physicians of 
international reputation is given every ap- 
proved treatment and bath known to science. 


A comfortable and refreshing summer climate. 
Excellent golf, tennis, riding and driving. 


bo SE _ An elaborate book, illustrated in color, descriptive of the 
Greenbrier, its baths and sports, will be sent upon request. 


FRED STERRY J. H. SLOCUM 
Resident Manager 


LADIES! 


= 


W hy Have Straight Hair? | a 


When you can have your hair just as 
beautifully curly as though you were born 
with it ? 

I am a specialist in Permanent Hair 
Waving, an expert of wide experience. 


I have successfully waved | : 3 

More Than 1000 Heads 
in London and New York, and would be glad to Ga c aef) if ers = | = 
wave vour hair under most pleasant and sanitary S ermanent Wave = = 


condi:ions. Positively no frizz or kink. 


Many of New York’s most fashionable ladies owe their attractive, curly hair to my skill 
Appointments in person, 
by mail or telephone — 


| 542 Fifth Avenue 
Vanderbilt $967 Schaeffer Cor. 45thSt., NewYork 


If you have never had a wave, 1'll gladly give you any particulars. 
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Now Show Your 
Patriotism Even 
When You Write 


Order the 
Latest Patriotic 
Stationery 


Noteheads and Envelopes 
engraved with the most 
gorgeously beautiful 
American emblem ever 
designed. A shield of red, 
white and blue surrounded 
by a band of blue contain- 
ing the most stirring ex- 
pression of American 
sentiment, “My Country 
‘tis of thee’ embossed in 
letters of gold. 


This design was created 
and made by 


Philadelphia 


and is exclusively ours. 


We guarantee this new Patri- 
otic Stationery to be the most 
distinctive and original we 
have ever produced, and if it 
doesn't impress you as being 
the most beautiful you have 
ever seen or if in anyway 
you are disappointed in it we 
will refund the purchase price 
immediately. 


Box of 24 Sheets and Envel- 
opes with emblem engraved 
in red, blue and gold $2.00 


Samples sent on request 


We will engrave 50 calling 
cards containing this beauti- 
ful emblem for $3.25. Plate 
is yours or we will retain it. 


Wm. H. Hoskins Company 
905 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 


Fifticth Anniwwersary Year 
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Modernize Your 
Old-Fashioned 
Wedding, Rin3 


OUR old-fashioned. 

can be converted into 
one of these new designs without 
cutting, the ring or destroyin, 
the inscription. 


Your jeweler will explain to 
you our process of overlayin$, 
old wedding rings. He will 
tell you how your old-fashioned 
wedding, rin}—of whatsoever 
width—can be made to corres- 
pond with your newer and more 
fashionable platinum jewelry. 


No longer is it necessary for 
you to sacrifice sentiment in fol- 
lowin?, the dictates of fashion. 
An Orange Blossom, Venus, 
Patrician or diamond-set desiin 
can be overlaid on your weddin, 
ring, without molesting the 
cherished inscription on the in- 


side of the band. s 


Traub rings are sold only by ex- 
clusive jewelers. Write us today, giv- 
ing us the name of your dealer, and 
we will send you an interesting 


ioned Wedding Rings.”’ 
The Traub Mf3. Company 


Garfield and Woodward 
Detroit, Mich. 


brochure on ‘“Mcdernizing Old-Fash- 


French 
Hair Nets 


$1 adozen; usual $2.50 kind 


HEY are hand-made by French peas- 
ants of selected natural hair, and come 
in two different shapes. 

The “Slippon” net shaped like a boudoir 

cap is very easily adjusted. “~The mesh is 

graduated at the edge to need only a hair- 
pin or two for the whole net. 

The “Import Special” has round shaped 
front and straight back. The mesh is close in both styles. They 
are invisible and full size for holding the coiffure perfectly. 

Black, all shades of brown, light or dark auburn; light or dark ash. blonde; 
light or dark blonde. Postpaid anywhere. Satisfaction assured. 


livhite or grey hair nets in “Import Special’ “Slippon’’ cap 
shape, $1.50 a dozen. Mention color and Bape when ordering. 


IMPORTERS GEORGE ALLEN, Inc. —Establishea 1829 


Rue Bleue 3, Paris - 1214 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREE Investing for Profit 


monthly Guide to 


6 MONTHS Moncy-Making Tells how 
grows to $2,200 — 


how to get a; quickly and honestly. 


. L. BARBER, Pub. 


H 
540-32 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


DANERSK DECORATIVE FURNITURE 


is made and finished in the beautiful wood 

tones in our own factories. Charming re- h 

productions of rare pieces, suitable for 

suburban and country houses, and English 
furniture correct for city apartments. 

You may have furniture finished to your 

order in the exquisite DANERSK lacquer 

colors with special designs in your own 
color scheme at factory prices. Shipments 
within ten days. 

Do Not Fail to Call When You Are in New York 
Witte todau for New Catalog —it 
contains illustrations of artistic settings 
ana destgn themes that can be applied to 
them —or call at Erhihition Rooms 


ERSKINE - DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street New York 
First Door West of Fifth Ave., 4th Floor 


Fiftieth Anniversary Year 
Harper's Bazar, July, 1917 
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Hearts—Trumps 


(Continued from page 82) 


“The only hope,’”’ Fennimore said drily. 

“Hope?”’ said Mardick stupidly. 

‘Sit down and drop that silly bag,’’ said 
Laureltine, looking for the first time a little 
harassed, ‘“‘and let’s array the facts. You 
see, Mardick, our terms with Gibson were 
generous. From starvation he’s gone to good 
food; he’s had wines and nursing, and a goo 
doctor. And the good doctor has diagnosed 
the case again and says that if Gibson’s kind 
friends, who are doing so much, will help 
him to a certain operation—a thumping big 
one—it is almost a certainty that he will live 
and be quite well for ever and ever. Amen.” 

*i¢’s nothing to gurgle over, interposed 
Fennimore. “It’s no joke.” 

“It’s no joke,” echoed Mardick. 

Laureltine, his smooth droll face oddly 
serious, looked at Mardick attentively. 

‘*What’s to be done?”’ he asked. 

“You see,” said Fennimore, weighing up 
the case in his crisper manner. ‘‘ You see, 
Mardick, it’s like this. Laurie and I wanted 
a certain condition, and we were willing to 
pay for it and pay high; but now we’re in- 
vited—yes, practically invited—to go-~ on 
paying and get nothing whatever in return. 
If Gibson lives he won’t confess what we 
wanted him to confess; and—well, it’s queer 
saying one wants a man to die, but we—we’re 
business men; we’re not charity cranks. 
Paying for this operation—the idea’s pre- 
posterous! You see our point, don’t you?” 

‘*See your point!”’ Mardick cried in an un- 
controllable stentorian voice. ‘‘See your 
point! Yours! Do you see mine? What 
are you risking? Money the easy-come, 
easy-gone kind. But I—I’m staking my life. 
I’m staking all I am and have, and can ever 
hope to be. If Gibson lives—”’ 

‘“You don’t think we’re called upon to pay 
for an operation?” said Fennimore. 

“Don’t ask me!”’ said Mardick hoarsely. 
“T don’t know! I won’t say! It’s too muc 
to ask me. I’m not a murderer. But neither 
am Ia suicide. I want my life.’”’ He put his 
hands to his head and sat still. 

Laureltine hummed a little tune and said: 
‘“‘Look here, you two. There’s surely some- 
thing that could be done; some scheme 
we could hatch. There’s a fair modicum of 
brains among us three; I don’t know about 
Gibson’s. What I think is that we’d better 
all three answer this letter in person at once 
and drive some sort of a bargain. Don’t ask 
me what. I dunno.” 

Mardick raised his head, and some of the 
colour of health stole back to his face. 

‘We'll all go at once!’’ Fennimore ex- 
claimed. 

‘“And let me see him first,’’ said Mardick, 
“let me get him alone. There he is, fighting 
for life, and here’m I. Let us drive our bar- 
gain, whatever it is to be.”’ 

““You’d better go first then,’’ Laureltine 
considered. ‘‘It looks rum for me to be al- 
ways driving a plumber about in my private 
car; We've reckoned with appearances so 
carefully all this time that it’d be a pity not 
to give ourselves ev ery chance now. You go 
on a bus, don’t you? 

‘“No. 20a from the corner,” said Mardick. 
“Well, Fenny and I will follow in the car.”’ 
Mardick went out into the anteroom and 

a man-servant heard him and came to let him 
out, and Mardick informed him carefully: 
‘Mr. Laureltine wanted me to see about a job 
at his office.”’ He felt as if all the forces of the 
world threatened him and the servant were 
not the least of them. 

It was nearly half an hour before the omni- 
bus stopped at the end of:the road in which 
the Gibsons lived. How well Mardick now 
knew ithe place! How familiar he was with 
the dilapidated fagade of the block of flats, 
the stunted trees and the ugly iron railings! 

He had to check himself from advancing at 
a run:to Gibson’s door. 

It was not Elsie who answered his ring, but 
a maid. He was glad to note this circum- 
stance of comfort. He almost begged the 
girl humbly: ‘Will you please tell Mr. Gib- 
son that some one from Mr. Laureltine would 
like to see him at once?” 

He waited in the hall while she went into 
a room whence sounded the belated rattle of 
breakfast china and two voices. 

On receiving the message Gibson came out 
instantly and saw Mardick. He started;-or 
rather every muscle of his body seemed to 
contract in a momentary spasm. Shutting 
the door he led the way across the hall, ‘and 
they entered the little room where Gibson 
had first clinched the bargain two months ago. 

“Sit down,” said Gibson curtly after a 
pause, “‘we shan’t be interrupted.” 

rid Met sat; and, not knowing how to be- 
gin, he spent a moment or two _ looking 
around him. There was a good fire. New 
rugs had been bought and lay cozily upon the 
worn carpet. After all Gibson had benefited; 
it hadn’t been so very mean a trick that they 
were playing upon him. By this time there 
probably wouldn’t have been any Gibson, 
were it not for Mardick’s scheme. As he 
thought this, Mardick turned from’ con- 
templation of the room to the man. He was 


' bewildered by the change he saw in him—the 


hope and strength and renewed well-being, | 

Gibson returned this look with one that 
glittered. ‘‘Well?”’ he said. 

Mardick began; and when he had made the 
beginning words commenced to flow: 

‘*Gibson, I’ve come straight from Laurel- 
tine’s room. Fennimore is there. We’ve all 
three been talking over your—your case. You 
want an operation to save your life, and hav- 
ing saved it you won’t be able to keep—your 
bargain with me. Eh? Isn’t that so? But, 
look here, [ want saving too. And Laureltine 
and Fennimore—they’re businessmen; they’re 
thinking of their money; after all it’s a cool 
thing to ask for the money for a big operation 
and to offer nothing i in return.” 

‘““Granted,”’ said Gibson. “But I was 
thinking that, if thev’d do it for old-time’s 
sake, not for the bargain, I’d pay them back 
gradually when I got my health and could 
work again. I’m going to ask them that. 
I’d give them my I.0.U., and I'd pay the 
money back. That’s what I’m going to ask.” 

““And here do I come in?’”’ 

“Vou!” said Gibson. ‘*‘ You must go under 
again. Some one’s got to go under. I won’t, 
There’s my wife.” 

‘“YVes,’’ said -“Mardick, leaping up, ‘“‘there’s 
Elsie! Do you think I’ve not thought of that!” 

Gibson turned on him. ‘“‘What do you. 
mean?” 

‘‘Nothing,’”’ Mardick replied, realizing his 
words. ** I’ma bit mad: Can’t you understand?” 

‘‘No,”’ said Gibson, without mercy, coldly. 

“T can’t go back,’’ Mardick cried: ‘‘ Fen- 
nimore’s coming, and Laureltine. They’ll be 
here directly. We’re coming to some arrange- 
ment with you. If you can be saved, so much 
the better. | But I—I must and will be saved.” 

won’t\confess,”’ said Gibson. “If you’re 
thinking thatNput it out of your mind. That 
part of the business is all over now. Do you 
think I’d valebie~lek if you three could 
get us safe away—and see her eyes looking at 
me for the rest of my life? No, I couldn’t. 
She <7 t bear it. Neither could I.” 

“I agreed to do it,”’ said Gibson, “for her 
sake, if I was to die. I’d have been beyond 
the reach of her eyes then; and she’d have had 
the money. But now—a million times, no!” 

He walked the room restlessly, never look- 
ing at Mardick. His eyes were on the floor, 
the window, the fire, the walls, anywhere but 
upon the other’s face. 

‘“The sooner you’re out of this house,” he 
stormed all at once, ‘“‘the better!”’ 

“T won’t go,” said Mardick. ‘‘I won’t go 
till you’ve said more.”’ 

“What do you mean?” 


Gibson cried, 


A fit of shaking came upon him. “Go!” he 
implored. ‘‘Go!—can’t you? I—I never 
want to see you again.’” He put his hands to 
his eyes for a second and shuddered. 

‘“My nerves,” he gasped, ‘“‘they’re all to 
pieces!”’ 

Mardick reached out suddenly across the 
table that was between them and gripped at 
the other man ’s shoulder. 

‘**Gibson,”’ he whispered, **Gibson. 

“Tt’s my nerves, I tell you,” 
gasped. 

Gibson,” said Mardick, “‘you did it!” 

For a long silence the men looked at each 
other across the table till two tears welled 
over Gibson’s eyes. 

“Oh, God help me! ” he prayed to Mardick. 

these years,”’ said Mardick, ‘‘all these 
long years I’ve suffered—and you went free!” 

“Oh, have pity,” Gibson cried, ‘‘for her 
sake, if not for mine.” 

‘There are fools in the world,” said Ser 
dick aloud to himself. 

‘‘For her sake,’’ Gibson uttered below his 
breath, ‘“‘spare me, Mardick. Let me live. 
After all it’s two lives against one, isn’t it? 
Do you think it doesn’ t mean double to me—” 

‘All these years! ’ Mardick was repeating 
to himself in stupefaction. ‘I’ve been dea 
to the world, and I might have lived.” 

“Hear me!”’ said Gibson, steadying him- 
self. ‘‘Ten years ago I did what I did for her. 
We were in love. We couldn’t marry. We 
had no money. And the chance came, and it 
was easy. We've been so happy. My life is 
her life, as hers is mine. She never knew; I'd 
have died rather than face her eyes had she 
known; but, if I was to die, I was willing to 
confess if Laureltine would provide for her 
afterwards. Now—TI needn’t die.. We’re on 
your mercy, Mardick.”’ 

“Just as I threw myself on yours,” Mardick 
cried in a-fury, ‘“‘and precious little mercy 
you were showing to me. 

‘‘Perhaps you don’t know,” said Gibson in 
a low voice, ‘‘that for a woman a man loves 
he willdo anything. Anything! He will exact 
sacrifice or make it. You see how I was ready 
to do both. But you know nothing of love.” 

“Don’t I!” said Mardick. 

The front door-bell rang. 

‘“Taureltine and Fennimore,” said Mar- 
dick, without moving. ‘But there’s no bar- 
gain to discuss. You’ve confessed. They 
shall come in and hear you.’ : 

‘‘A minute!”’ Gibson begged. ‘‘A minute $ 

(Continued on page 86) 
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self-analysis ended in a question. This was 
not the usual way in which his mind worked. 
His tendency was, if anything, to be too cock- 
sure about his convictions and emotions, 
rather than not sure enough. That feeling 
of having passed a boundary of fate when he 
entered the gates of Her Wish came back 
upon him. 

He roused from his abstractions to find 
Mr. Warrenger urging Joel to stay to sup with 
them at Hilton, and Joel insisting that a 
friend of his, Wat Bruce, was ‘“‘lookin’ to see 
him sure, and had a possum and sweet 
potatoes waitin’ for him that minute.” 

Joel gained his point and went out, saying 
that he’d be round again for Mr. Radford by 
nine o’clock next -morning. ‘“‘A fine fellow 

. a fine specimen of our mountain 
Mr. Warrenger said to Radford as the 
door closed on Joel. ‘But shy —mighty shy 
—shy as that possum he’s going to eat. It 
would have given him real discomfort to sit 
down to supper with us. Yet in Virginia men 
that go out hunting together lunch and sup to- 
gether, no matter what the difference in class.” 

He caught himself up and changed the sub- 
ject, for there was a vagueness in Radford’s 
politely attentive look. He thought that his 
guest was probably too hungry to be in- 
terested in anything but food just then. 
“My daughter will be down directly,” he 
said. ‘‘Then we will go in to supper. You 
are an artist, Steve tells me?” | 

‘““Yes—a painter,’”’ assented Radford, 

“T, too,” said Mr. Warrenger, and smiling 
his warm kindly smile he waved a hand to- 
ward the walls of the little room. They were 
covered with pale, romantic-water-colours in 
the mid-Victorian style. 

“Ah!” said Radford. ‘Those are yours?” 
He went closer and looked at the sketches one 
by one. It moved him with the pathetic 
waste of things that this charming old gen- 
tleman should have spent long years in pains- 
takingly producing what was of no worth. 
‘“They’re most interesting,’ he murmured 
civilly. 

“No, I have not succeeded; but I have 
enjoyed,” the old man replied with gentle 
dignity, ‘‘both music and painting. My 
daughter Melany drew her artistic gifts from 
me—but hers were far greater, as the river is 
greater than its source.”’ And he sighed, his 


men,” 


face clouding. 


“Why do you say they ‘were’?” asked 
Radford impulsively. 

“Because,” answered Mr. Warrenger, ‘‘my 
daughter’s greatest gift was a wonderful voice 
—and she lost it.’ 

Radford turned pale. A wonderful voice 
that she had lost! In his imagination the 
woman that he had not seen became worthy 
of her name. As the ghost of that other 
Melany haunted Her Wish, so the ghost of 
her wonderful voice must haunt this Melany. 
The pallor of his look and the unfeigned dis- 
tress in it struck to the old man’s heart. From 
that moment he liked Radford dearly. <A 
quick thought leaped in his romantic fancy: 
‘“‘T should like my Melany to marry a man 
like this.” 

The door opened without sound, and 
Melany Warrenger came in. ‘She was very 
slight,, not very tall, and her small bronze- 
bright head was set high on a long throat. 
What struck Radford first of all about her 
was the whiteness of her forehead and the 
way that her hairesprang back from a deep 
point in the middle. For the rest her eyes 
were dark and veiled under eyebrows that had 
a tragic arch. Her lips, delicate yet full, 
seemed to close too firmly one upon the other 
for so young a woman. They were closed, 
Radford told himself, as though sealing the 
silence of that wonderful voice that had been 
given to her and then hushed. 

She smiled however when her father intro- 
duced Radford to her and gave him her hand 


Ghost 


Garden 


(Continued from page So) 


—the loveliest hand that he had ever seen. 
But her eyes did not smile with her lips. 
Then she spoke, and her speaking voice was 
slightly husky but delicious—low and de- 
licious. .And at the same time that he 
thrilled to this exquisite quality of her voice, 
Radford had a. nervous impulse to laugh out 
at her words, for what she said was: ‘‘The 
waffles are ready, father.” 

What she might have said that would 
have been in keeping with his impression of 
her he could not supply. But he wished that 
the first words uttered in what was left of 
“the wonderful voice’? had been words that 
he could have remembered as being fitly set to 
its low music. And she only spoke once again 
during supper. It was when her father, who 
had been talking eagerly with Radford about 
painting and his life as a painter in France 
and Italy and Engiand, turned suddenly to 
her and said: 

“You look pale, daughter, and you are 
eating nothing. Do you feel poorly?” 

She had lifted her veiled eyes, and in her 
veiled voice answered quietly: ‘‘No, father. 
Only a little tired. The wind was from the 
southwest last night, and I can’t sleep when 
the wind is from the southwest.”’ 

Instantly Radford imagined the soft wild 
wind blowing straight over the lonely grave 
in the garden at Her Wish to the bed of this 
living Melany. That was the quarter from 
which the southwest wind would blow. As 
he gazed at her, thinking this, the veiled eyes 
turned to his and—the veil lifted for an in- 
stant. Her look quickened on his, and in 
it was surprise and questioning and a faint 
trouble. Then she turned it from him to the 
moonlit evergreens outside the window. 

A few moments later, when they were again 
in the other room, something impelled him 
to say: ‘“‘I saw that lonely old deserted place, 
Her Wish, by moonlight. No wonder people 
think it haunted!” 

He spoke to Mr. Warrenger, but what he 
said was meant for Melany. Somehow he 
felt beforehand that his words would bring to 
her just that slight tremor, as of a flame in the 
sudden opening of a door. She looked at 
him again, and now her lips parted, but she 
said nothing, only sat quite still looking at 
him above those rather pale, but beau- 
tifully carven, parted lips. 

Mr. Warrenger smiled, an indulgent pater- 
nal smile for the credulous superstition of a 
childlike world. 

“It zs haunted—by beauty,” he said 
charmingly. ‘‘We love the old place, Melany 
and I; indeed, she has what might be called an 
adoration for it. It isin the blood, I suppose, 
and then too names have a certain magic in 
them I believe. You see not only was her 
grandmother a Horsemanden, but we, her 


‘mother and I, named her Melany Horse- 


manden, after that beautiful, unfortunate 
creature who lies buried among her own roses.” 

“Why do you call her unfortunate?’’ asked 
Radford, and though he did not turn his eyes 
on the girl he knew her bosom rose and fell 
with a quick breath, then lay still as if she 
were now withholding the breath that had 
troubled her. 

“T call her unfortunate,”’ said Mr. War- 
renger, with quaint and stately deliberation, 
“because though she was beautiful and gifted 
she was also wilful and selfish and very cruel. 
She roused a great love in a great heart, and 
then tortured it—if not to death, at least to 
silence.” 

The living Melany here spoke. 

“Yes, she is cruel,”’ came from her pale 
lips with a sort of still bitternéss in its tone 
of quiet affirmation. 

‘She zis, you say?”’ Radford heard himself 
asking, and the girl made him the strangest 
er. 

‘The cruel never die.” 

(To be continued in the 


August issue) 


Hearts—tTITrumps 


. (Continued from 


grace—just consider, Mardick, all you have 
in your hands. It’s for Elsie’s sake I beg you 
to let things stand. You could go abroad and 
begin again. You could— 

The door opened, and Elsie came in. “She 
looked at her husband and the workman 
curiously. 

“Good morning,” she nodded to Mardick, 
‘“‘T’ve seen you here before, haven eT? 

“Shut the door,” said Gibson in a col- 
lected voice. “If that’s Laureltine and Fen- 
nimore they can wait a few minutes. My 
dear, I can’t exactly explain to you how, but 
this—this gentlemanscould bring a good deal 
of influence to bear about my operation. 
I want you to ask him, since my persuasion 
fails, to give us all the influence he has.”’ 

She turned swiftly to Mardick, and he 
trembled. 

“Oh, please!”’ she cried. “Help us. If vou 
only knew! In all the world there hasn't 
been a happier woman than I've been with 
him. If you save my husband, you'll save us 


page 8.4) 
both. If you don’t—” she took a long 
breath, “I think I'll die too.” 

She went to Gibson and said: 
leave you. If you go, I'll come too. 

Mardick followed her in’a stride and caught 
her arm, heecless of her amazed wonder. 

‘“You mean all. that?” 

She looked from one to the other and put 
her hand in Gibson’ s. ‘*There is no world for 
me him.’ 

Mardick said slowly, ‘‘then—”’ 

He hecho away and picked up his bag of 
tools, smiling a little. Gibson watched him, 
grey with fear. 


never 


‘““Then,”’ said Mardick, ‘‘I—I—”’ 

“IT seem to know your voice,” she ex- 
claimed suddenly. are you?” 

‘““My dear,’ Gibson muttered  shakily, 
“this is—is— 

“No!” Mardick cried sharply. ‘No! 


Don't tell her. 
If Gibson told her, “This is Mardick,”’ her 
(Continued on page go!) 
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| \ \/ HEN a woman drives a car ty always 
rstsA 


good insurance to have a Fi 


id Kit 


along. There are numerous occasions when it becomes 
more important than any part of the equipment. 
A little cut or scratch is never dangerous if you attend to it 


immediately. 


Hall’s Automobile First Aid Kit makes you ready at all times for 
hurts big or little, yet it takes up very little space in your car. 


If your own druggist doesn’t 
carry Hall’s Kit: stock 
send-$1.25 to us and we will 
ship at once. 


CONTENTS: 
1 Package Cotton 1 Tube Carbolated 
1 Gauze Bandage, -, ,, Vetrolatum 
92-inch 1 Package Zine 
iP up Oxide Adhesive 
ackage =Sterli- 1 Bottle Antiseptic 
ized Gauze Solution 
1 Pair Scissors 1 ‘Little First 
2 Pair Forceps Aid’’ Package 


Size of container: 3 in. x 5 in. x 2% in. 


Wilford Hall Laboratories, Dept. 9, Port Chester, N. Y. | 


TH AVE., NEW YORK 
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‘America’s Foremost 
Desicners Ano MAKERS OF 


Riding Habits 
Sport Suits 


To Order and For Immediate Wear 


NOW OPEN 


SEASON 1917 


The Marine Roof 


of the HOTEL BOSSERT 


One of the most strikingly origi- 
nal places in town. Overhanging 
New York harbor. Open air dining 
and dancing—6 P. M. to closing. 
Protection against weather 


Motor over Manhattan Bridge, take first 
turn to right and south on Hicks st, 


Montague - Hicks - Remsen Streets 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Burton F. White, Mer. 
F. D. Ray, Jr., Associate Mer. 


(as easy to use as to say) 
keeps you 
fresh and dainty 


and free from. embarrass- 
ment because it takes all 
the odor out of perspiration. 


“Mum” won’t harm your 


skin or stain your clothes. 


25c at drug- and departmentestores 


*“*Mum’21s a Trade Mark registered in 
U. S. Patent Office. 


“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia Pa 


NATIONAL 


you wish. 


Come, give your feet to 


-—comfortable, good-looking Keds. These canvas- 

topped, rubber-soled shoes and pumps are just 
| as appropriate on the Avenue or the country-club 
WK porch as in the music-room of the smartest hotels. 


And Keds are so adaptable.- One is 
equally at home in them.on the dance floor, 
the beach, the boardwalk, the mountain trail, 
the tennis court, the golf course—anywhere 
Keds that fashionable folk congregate. 


$1.50 up The rubber soles are so flexible, so springy 
that nimble, fun-loving feet find unstinted 
joy and comfort in them. | 


The close-weave canvas uppers admit 
soothing zephyrs w/thout gaping or slipping- 
off at the heel. 


Keds come in three grades, with man 
styles and prices in each grade. Each 
pair is made and warranted by the world’s 
largest rubber manufacturer. 


Ked. See your size and style of Keds at your 
s favorite shoe-shop and select just whatever 


United States Rubber Company 


New York 
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The Original Fur 


Creations or 


AECKEL 
é&~SONS.. 


16-18 West 32nd St. 
New York 


° ? 
America’s 
Leading 
Furriers’ 


have approached per- 
fection in the present 
exhibition of individual 


Summer 
Furs 
Ermine Capes of rare 


distinction. 
Russian Sables trim- 
med with Minktails. 


Silver Foxes—a most 
unusual selection. 


Mink, Kolinski, Seal, 
Mole, white and 
blue Foxes and the 
fashionable dyed 
Foxes. 


Your Winter Furs 
Remodelled During the Summer 
at Special Rates 


16-18 West 32nd St. 
New York 
(Our Only Address) 


Fiftieth Anniversary Year 


zar, July, 1917 


George, cautiously 


Pipes 


to pieces. 
but circle about like a bear in a pit, helpless 
even to untie the simple knot which binds 
me. Yours, 

GRANT. 


Wednesday, June 30th, 191- 

I wish you hadn’t takenit likethat. . 

I’m not surprised that your nerves have 
gone to pieces. 
would have accomplished that. If I were 
you, dear, and could possibly scrape enough 
together for it, I would run down to Jamaica 
or somewhere like that and rest. If the 
world saw these things differently, I would go 
with you, for I too am suffering from ragged 
nerves; but I cannot imagine that either your 
wife or my own prospective husband would 
regard such a situation with equanimity. 

God knows of my affection for you, but He 
seems to take it for granted that, because we 
are both writers, the attraction between us is 
necessarily mental. Nevertheless, I cannot 
help wondering why it is that a man will not 
object to a woman’s interest in another man, 
so long as he feels that the attraction is purely 
mental; the moment that he suspects the 
“*spark’’—coffee and pistols for two! Why 
in the name of the Incomprehensible is this, 
when that is the one attraction that man 
shares with every other man? Why isn’t 
he jealous of something he himself lacks?— 
of another man’s ability to write or to paint? 
Is it possible that we haven’t moved a step 
beyond the club and the cave? 

Somehow I find myself, in spite of all that 
I have suffered from loneliness, dreading 
marriage—though to be accurate it Is not 
marriage I mind, but the thought of having 
to ‘‘stay put”. Only there won't be any 
country house to which I shall be irretrievably 
anchored—not for a while. Paris is to be 
our objective. After that Egypt, and then 
—but forgive all this. . 

I wish I could see you to- -night. I’m dying 
for some one with a sense of humour. 

My heart said to me last night, when 
George had gone: “‘ Janie—where is Pan?”’ 

““*Pan’?”’ I said stupidly. 

“Yes,” it said, looking me narrowly in the 
eyes, ‘‘Pan.”’ 

I shouldn’t say these things. . . I am 
honestly fond of George, and I have never 
been so cared for, so considered in all the 
little ways that count so much with a nervous, 
tired woman, as I am now—much, I imagine, 
as your wife cares for and considers you. 
What is there about you that makes me 
turn to you again and again? 

I leave for the lake to-morrow. I am all to 
pieces. I’m going up there to row, swim, fish 
eat, sleep and—forget. 


JANIE. 


The Lake—September 3rd 
Grant—my dearest: 

I came down the trail by the lake an hour 
ago—at twilight—a trail that is treacherous 
with great root-knuckles ready with ancient 
justice for the careless ones who enter the 
dim old woods without understanding or 
reverence. I have never been afraid in the 
woods, you know, but somehow—to-night— 
in the gloom the big trees seemed to close in on 
me, and I wanted some one—some one to 
shiver with me, and to laugh while he shivered 
—some one to take my hand and run with me, 
sure of foot, down through the whispering 
darkness. And I said—Oh, one trains one’s 
lips to deceive the heart!—‘‘If George were 
only here!”’ 

Ah—Grant—it was blasphemy. The law 
of the woods is truth. . And I had 
lied. Suddenly the gloom of leaf and fallen 
spruce crackled with the laugh of love-mad 
shepherds—with the scornful notes of mortal- 
stricken gods, who gave Olympus for love— 
that is the birthright of men. . 

Such laughter! Oh, dearest, I thought of 
picking his way over 


_wrathful roots, warning -me to have a care, 
_ when I darted. beyond his pudgy aid; assisting 


me over the dear, kind logs that lie, moss- 
grown, in the path, weary with yearning for 
the sure loving foot of their own people. 

And when I said into the truth of the night, 

‘““But I love George—and I truly want to 
want him. Indeed, and I do want him!” 
they laughed again, but some one sighed. 
]t made me shiver. I put my hands to my 
ears and ran as fast as I could toward home, 
but really, Grant, I was running not toward 
anything, but away from something. 
I tried to laugh and tell myself that it was my 
shadow that pursued me, but a voice said: 
‘*Janie—my Janie, why do you try to run 
away from me? Why? Stop, dear, and 
listen!’’ And when I listened, the minor 
night wind dropped its lullaby and sharp on 
my ears fell the poignant, flute-sweet notes I 
meant never to hear again, and over my 
shoulder appeared a mocking face and a 
mouth that was as soft as the budding horns 
of a young deer pressed my cheek. 

Ah, Pan—dear Piper of Forbidden Lays! 
—my heart knows the truth at last. But did 
you not know that ‘it was autumn, Pan? 

JANIE. 
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I can write nothing—do nothing— . 


The money worry alone. 


white dog—a toy poodle. 


of Yesterday 


(Continued from page 33) 


7 September 7th 
Janie—Just Janie: 

Your wonder-letter holds. aside the cur- 
tains of paradise to me, but it seems that I 
cannot enter. Yes—it is autumn—I know it 
only too well. Will spring ever come again? 
Who knows? GRANT. 


New York, October 12th 

Grant, [I haven’t heard from you for 
weeks, with the exception of the little note 
which came just before I left the lake. 

I am back in town, living by: accident in a 
perfectly shocking apartment house—a sort 
of “exchange harem I would move, but it 
isn’t worth while, since I am leaving New York 
so soon. Do run into town for a few days, 
dear, if you can. I’d love to see you before I 
go into winter quarters. This place is quiet, 
if it is peculiar—and I have been doing some 
good work. I’ve rather giggled over the 
situation—when it hasn’t made me feel more 
like weeping. [oor pitiful little filles de joie— 
not one of them with the hair God gave her. 
I have noticed that each of them has a little 
Such shining clean 
little dogs! I wonder if they stand for the 
lost decencies—the ‘might have been’’? The 
other day I saw one trotting down the street, 
his tawdry black-velvet mistress in tow, and 
the thought flashed through my brain, re 
little dog shall lead them ‘ 

A laugh that was like patchouli rasped up 
the stairs just now if the soul has a 
‘voice I am sure it speaks through laughter. 
Poor little Sisterhood of the Red Pottage! 
It saddens me. Good night, dear. JANIE. 


New York, October 18th 
Grant, why don’t you write? If you have 
ever liked me, like me a little now. Am I not 
the same Janie—except that I’m lonelier— 
and are you not the same dear Pan? Ah, 
where are the Pipes of Yesterday? ae 
I leave for Maine in a few days. JANIE. 
Buena Vista, October z2oth 
Janie dear 
Pan isa bit chilled by the early fall, but his 
pipes are not silent. yet— 
Hanson has taken ‘“‘The Toilers”. He is 
sure it will make good. If it does— 
Janie, can’t you understand why I don’t 
write?—can 't you? GRANT. 


Wednesday, October 27, 19I- 
Rockville, Me. 
Dear: 

I arrived here Saturday your letter was 
forwarded. {No—I can’t understand why you 
won’t write. Is it because of George? 

I am glad about ‘‘The Toilers”’. 

It is cold here. 


JANIE. 


Buena Vista, Sunday 
Janie—Janie—no! It isn’t because of 
George—you will never marry George. But 


I have found myself—and I can’t offer you - 


words any more. Until I can give you every- 
thing, I shall give you nothing. 

Meanwhile, it isn’t pleasant to think of 
you in the grip of a bleak Maine winter; you 
are so warm and golden and gay—it is all 
wrong. Always yours, GRANT. 


Rockville, Me., January 29th, ro1- 
Grant dear: 

It has been so long since I have heard from 
you—I wonder if your last letter was good- 
bye? I can’t believe it, yet it is hard to 
construe your silence in any other way. 
Well—if that was your good-bye to me, this 
is mine to you. 

This is a drear country. I shail not stay 
here much longer. Outside my window a few 
shriveled oak-leaves, still clinging to their 
branch, whisper of hopes that can never be 
fulfilled. They have had their day, yet they 
still dream of spring. Do you re- 
member. how we prattled of sun-burned 
beaches storm-strong winds? Oak- 
leaves, my dear Grant—all of it. ‘ 

am going abroad this spring. Do you 
know, I can still fancy us fighting the wind 
in Normandy? Does one “fight the wind”’ 
in Normandy? Perhaps I malign the place— 
it may lie forever like a cat asleep ‘n the sun, 
but somehow I always picture it as a panther, 
lashing its tail 
temper—a restless beast. Perhaps it is be- 
cause I think of Normandy only in restless 
hours, hours when I long for it—and you. 

But I wonder what Normandy will have to 
give me—without you? 

Listen to the leaves—do you hear pra 

ANIE. 


Buena Vista, March 25th, ro1- | 


Dear, dear Janie: 

I cannot listen to the oak-leaves, dear, 
for there are none now. All the past is past, 
and the trees are beginning to warm to the 
first tender rays of a new spring. Even in my 
heart some touch of it has stirred new and 
strange depths. I seem in some way to have 
found something for which I have long sought 
in vain—something which has eluded me when 

(Continued on page go) 


Forget Perspiration 
Annoyance 


The sportssgirl has said 
“Good-bye” to perspiration 
annoyance forever. No more 
inconvenience, for Amolin, 
the absolutely harmless de- 
odorant powder, destroys all 
odors of perspiration. 


Use it under arms, on hands, 
neck, feet, whenever and wher- 
ever you like. Amolin, the 


Personal Deodorant, 


instantly deodorizes and saves 
you from embarrassment caused 
by offensive perspiration odors. 
Amolin takes the discomfort out 
of the hottest day. Don’t resort 
to the harmfu! 
practice of sfop- 
ping perspiration 
—use Amolin. 


Buy Amolin 
drug or department 


Srecial Toilet Use stores in attractive 
15c and 25c cans. 
Healing asl 
AMOLIN CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 
Lodi, N. Be 


Bring Out the Hidden Beauty 


Beneath the soiled, discolored, faded or aged 


complexion is one fair to look upon. Mercolized 
Wax gradually, gently absorbs the devitalized 
surface skin, revealing the young, fresh, beautiful 
skin underneath. Used by refined women who 
prefer - cas of true naturalness. Have 
you tried it? 


i in one ounce k ith direc 
Mercolized Wax tions for use, Bold 


lean of flank and short of | 


Plo d and bucy 


tuates the red and 
darke 
ly« or rac 
PREPAID 


ORIGINAL TOILET PREPARATIONS 


Ma ison Savers. ta. New Yor 


Are Your Hands Older 


Than Your Face? 


“*The Friend of 
LOWELL, MASS.. Middle-age’ 
A STIMULATING POMADE FOR AGING HANDS. 


Postpaid $2.00 
Dept. A. Booklet 
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Illustration from The House Beousited for July 


There’s Many a Homeless Family 
Living in a Fine House 
WHY ? 


Because they let someone else plan their house for them 
and furnish it, and it isn’t their house. It doesn’t look like 
home to them; it doesn’t feel like home to them, and it 
isn't home, for home is a place filled with the things we 
cherish. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


is the magazine of the home lover. It helps you to plan 
your own house, to choose your own furniture, to develop 
your home-making personality. 

From guest room to kitchen, attic to laundry, gate to 
garage, Tne House BreavtirvuLt meets your need for 
practical suggestions and helpful information. Its one 
aim is to help its readers attain homes of charm and dis- 
tinction, be they mansions or cottages, farm houses or 
city flats. 

Fach month THe House “shows you how,’ 
by picturing other people’s successful homes—attractive 
dwellings of many types, delightful interiors, pleasant 

gardens. These illustrations are accompanied by authori- 
ate articles on all questions pertaining to the house 
and its surroundings. 


BUT THIS IS NOT ALL 


Tue House BEAUTIFUL does not consider its duty done 
when it sends you the current issue. Its Readers’ Service 
Bureau follows you right into your home. Any reader 
who is puzzled by a home-making problem needs only to 
write, stating his needs, and the service bureau, without 
charge, will send him detailed advice. 


Are you planning to rebuild, remodel or refurnish? 

Do you need a garage or a sleeping porch? 

Does your yard or the entrance to your house dis- 
please you? 

Are you going to paint or paper? 

Would you improve your summer porch or some 
room that you don’t like? 

Do you wish to learn the most scientific methods of 
housekeeping ? 

Are you interested in arts and crafts, rugs, hangings, © 
period furniture, artistic doors and windows, collec- 
tor’s hobbies? 


In a word, have you an ambition ‘to make that home of yours 
—the center of your life—a better, happier place in which to live? 
Yes? —Then you need THe House BEAvTIFUL, 


Don’t depend on the newsstands.: Fill out the attached coupon 
and mail it today. 


Special Offer Six Months for One Dollar 
Regular rate $2.50 a year 25 cents a copy 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: —Enclosed find $1.00* iis which send me THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
for six months, beginning with.the July number. 


*Foreign postage 5Se extra; Canadian postage 30c extra. ° .H. BZ. 7-17 
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‘Eyes and ears and every thought 
Are with her sweet perfections caught” 


ER fascination is not all in her alluring 
smile, bright eyes and lovely features. 
There is magic in her costume, her coiffure and 
her use of sweet perfume in extract or powder. 
Lundborg’s Arborea is a fascinating fragrance, 
rich with the perfume of roses, violets, helio- 
tropes and carnations. It may be had in extract, 
toilet water, sachet, face powder and tale. 


Arboréa Lale 


is a gratefully smooth, fine talc, scented with 
this rare, exotic fragrance and packed in a 
crystal-clear Jar de Loudoir, fitting the hand 
and delighting the critical eye—25 cents the jar. 

Send 4 cents for samples of Arborea Talc 
and Face Powder —or 25 cents for a Week-end 
Box containing a miniature jar of Arborea Talc 
and samples of Face Powder, Sachet, Extract, 
Toilet Water —all scented with Arborea—and 


Lundborg’s Peroxide Massage Cream, recom- 
mended for sunburn and windburn. 


Ask your dealer for full-size packages of 
Arborea preparations. 


Perfumer 227 W 17th Street 
New York 
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ALNWICK 
BEDSPREADS 


HESE spreads are exact re- 
of beautiful old 
nglish bedspreads made 100 


to 150 years ago. he designs 
are worked entirely by hand and 
the fringe is hand-tied. They can 
be ordered without fringe if the 
spread is to be tucked in and with 
fringe on the sides only for beds 
with foot boards. We will make the 
spreads to measure without extra 
charge. 


Although originally intended 
Colonial furniture, the Alnwick Bed- 
spreads are suited to any style of bed. 


The prices are from $16.00 to 
$30.00. We will gladly send 
a number of designs on ap- 
proval, if references are given. 


The HANDWORK SHOP 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Alnwick Bedspreads are an invest- 
ment, that will last a lifetime. 


Summer 
Styles 


On beach or 
pier, the sleeve- 
less bathing cos- 
tume — at dance 
or dinner, the dé- 
colleté with shoul- 
der straps or lacey 
quarter sleeves— 
both suggest the 
need of using 


anss 


Depilatory 


This powder frees the skin 
temporarily from  superflu- 
ous hair—and does it with- 
out risk. There is no safe way 
to remove hair permanently. 


Oc for complete, convenient outfit 

for application. Money back 

if you want it, without question. At 

drug- or department-stores—or send 

us 50c with your dealer’s name and 
address. 


George B Evans 
1104 Chestnut St Philadelphia Pa 
Makers of ‘‘Mum’’ 


Fiftieth Anniversary Year 
Harper’s Bazar, July, 1917 


| twice—I thrust it aside. 
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Pipes 


Yesterday 


(Continued from page 88) 


I pursued it—but which has come to me, as I 


' sat, hopeless, waiting for—what? 


I can hardly say—now-—just what it is— 
a breath of a new hope perhaps—perhaps the 
birth of a decision. I realize how vague all 
this must seem to you, but I cannot be more 
explicit now, for the things which stir me are 
as yet not within even my own grasp. 
Normandy—ah, dear girl!—somehow it 
seems no longer a shadowy dream. I feel as 
though many: veils had been lifted—many 
springs unlocked from their wintry bonds. 
To-day I heard a bluebird. He seemed to 
sing of other and realer places. - Could he 
, have sung of Normandy, I wonder? When 
do you go? I feel that I must see you—or 
are you afraid to open closed doors? 
GRANT. 


Rockville, Me., April 8th, 191- 
Dear Grant: 
“Decisions! Oak-leaves!’”’ You made your 
decisions long, long ago, dear man—and that 
they were hard, terribly hard, to make I now 
know. But don’t deceive yourself with 
spring delusions. It’s human nature to 
stretch out your hands to the dear things 
that pass into your life—and through it—but 
there are some we have no right to take. 

Isn’t it queer how things come to you long 
afterwards. Tonight I have been’ reading 
over your letters, and for the first time it 
comes to me that you really loved me. I 
never believed it—that is why I was so often 
bitter. I thought you simply a philanderer. 
But I see now that you did love me—that 
your love kept you restless and sad. Well— 
I was kept blind to some purpose, no doubt. 

Did I tell you that my engagement was 
broken? So now I am seriously looking for a 
husband. I think I should have one to take 
to Normandy with me, don’t you? I feel 
wasted when nobody is loving me—all the 
pagan in me rebels. I remember you said 
once that I was not a true pagan, because I[ 
could not ‘“‘lose myself’? in my snatched 
moments with you. You should have said 
rather that I was too true a pagan. Paganism 
is rooted in leisure, in a deep sense of leisure 
that has nothing in common with the hurry 
of occasional stolen hours—‘‘hours”’ were all 
that we ever had. You see—I wanted our 
first big moments together to be perfect 
moments—in my dream. 

I am not afraid to see you before I go. 
Come and wish me bon voyage. There are no 
‘“closed doors’ —I have opened them all— 
and thrown away the key. 

Faithfully yours, 


JANIE. 


Buena Vista, Monday, April 11, 191- 
Janie: 

You are right—I do love you—I have al- 
ways loved you—I shall always love you. It 
is the best thing—the only thing in my life. 
If you can take your love out into the sun- 
shine, so, thank God, can I—now. That is 
the decision to which all my new-born hopes 
have crystallized. I love you—and I am 
going to Normandy with you. 

Nothing shall change this decision—noth- 
ing can change it. It is born of countless 
hours of suffering and indecision—restless, 
tortured hours spread over nearly two years. 
That tnis was the case proves only that it was 
inevitable. You say I made my decision 
long ago. No—I did not—lI feared to make 
it—I hid the truth beneath a tangle of lies— 
duties—responsibilities to others. Now that 
the decision has come—almost unwelcome 
though it be—it faces me, stern, relentless, 
showing me the way I must go. 

My soul is stitling—it has been stifling for 
a long time. Out of all the world you alone 
have held out an understanding hand. Once— 
Now I take it. I 
take it—and you—and we shall reach up 
toward the light together. 

I send you no excuses. When you turn 
your face toward the east, I shall be there by 
your side—to stay there, please God—until 
the end. Yours, GRANT. 


Rockville, Me., Monday, A pril 18, r91- 
Grant: 

Your letter amazes me—I cannot grasp 
at all the reasons which have prompted you 
to this sudden decision. Is it possible that 
you are caught in the meshes of the spring 
mystery? You could not do what you propose 
without losing all that for which you have 
striven these many years. Look into your 
heart, dear boy—forget me, for the momqnt— 
as indeed you seem to have done for so Many 
months, and ask yourself in all frankness 
whether the self-respect which you have held 
to at such suffering—for I know you have 
suffered—is not worth more than anything I 
could possibly give you. 

When I turn my face to the East, dea~ 
Grant, it must be alone. I have put too 
much of me into the strength which enables 
me to go alone to have enough of weakness 
left to bid you join me. 

Good-bye, dear. Tell me, for your sake as 


well as for my own, that your decision was 
but a momentary struggle against the pin- 
pricks. 


JANIE. 
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Buena Vista, Wednesday, A pril 20, 191- 
Janie—dear Janie—since you force me to 


give you reasons I will do so; not to argue | 


you into a compliance with my decision, for, 
as I have said, it will not change, but because 
I wish you to understand the forces which 
have driven me to it. 

I shall try in this letter to tell you the 
truth—lI believe that you will see that it zs the 
truth. I am facing a crisis in which I must 
either sacrifice everything within me that is 
spiritual and ideal upon the altar of a self- 
imposed duty, or preserve it by thrusting 
that duty aside. 

Always I have striven for an ideal—in my 
work—in my life. I want the right to do the 
work of which I know I am capable. It does 
not seem much to demand of life—only the 
right to convert my one talent into ten. 

I know you wonder why I cannot do that, 
situated asIam, I will tell you. Iam bound, 
hand and foot, to the holding together of a 
multitude of things which I detest—pos- 
sessions—social duties—artificialities—all the 
useless trappings, to the gaining of which 
most people devote their lives. My tastes are 
simple; I think you know that, for yours too 
are simple. 


out within me demanding to be written— 
not because I must earn so many thousands 
of dollars a year in order not to break be- 
neath a burden of debts. I want to do things 
that I love to do—because I love to do them— 
not because I must do them to satisfy the 
demands of a life which means nothing to me. 
Yet this is the only life which my wife wants 
or*understands. 

It is hopeless to attempt to change another’s 
nature by argument. It cannot be done. 
Domination will not do it. You may break, 
but you cannot bend into another shape the 
fired clay. Some women believe that some 
husbands should be domesticated—put into 
carpet-slippers—chained to a complex and 
costly affair called a home. They honestly 
think that such a condition of affairs makes 
for success, supplying as it does the maximum 
of physical comfort on the one hand, and the 
maximum of incentive to effort to maintain 
that comfort on the other. The home thus 
becomes an institution—almost a penal in- 
stitution. Such methods applied to the 
business man may be successful—applied to 
the artist they stultify and crush, and ulti- 
mately destroy the very powers which they 
are fatuously supposed to preserve. 

Since you have at last freed me from a 
charge of philandering—since you- realize 
that I love you—you will also realize how 
precious your love, and all that it means, has 
become to me. In craving your love, your 
inspiration, your understanding, I but follow 
truly the ideal for which I have striven all 
my life. To deny it longer would be to be- 
come false to everything for which I have 
lived and worked. I can picture what suc- 
cess might mean to me—the kind of success 
that you—and I—would value. Oh—Janie— 
I have reached out endlessly for my ideal! 

The knowledge that you believe at last 
that I love you came as a blinding light in a 
welter of darkness. I saw that I must go to 
you, and with you do the things that. they 
will not let me do here. I shall be at your 
side, Janie, when you go, as I have said I 
should be. You will put your hand in mine 
then and say to me, “It is well, my friend,” 
—for you -know that I have rendered fully 
unto Caesar, and that now I go to render to 
God. GRANT. 


New York, Friday, April 22, ro1- 
Grant Sheldon, Esq.: 
Buena Vista, 
Ithaca, New York. 
I sail Saturday—Lucania. JANIE. 
On board S. S. Lucania—Tuesday 
Grant told me to-day that he was happier 
than he had ever been in his life. He says he 
feels like “playing”. He is a child in many 
ways, and I feel like mothering him—it sur- 
prises me that I do feel this way—now. 
3 Thursday 
We have decided to go a little place called 
Harfleur, not far from Rouen, on the coast. 
Grani says we can get a small cottage with a 
garden, and have what things we need to fix 
it up sent down from Paris. ‘‘Things!”’ 
How we must depend upon them after all! 
But at least we shall have only those which 
are essential. It is those which are not that 
become a burden. 
Harfleur—Monday 
I know I am going to love this place. All 
the village people smile so kindly. They 
think we are a newly married couple and have 
offered numberless suggestions about fixing 
up the house. Madame Bouchard, the wife 
of the fuzzy-looking innkeeper, addresses me 
as “‘madame”’ on all occasions. ‘“‘ Madame 
Sheldon!’’ It makes me feel in some way as 
though I had taken something that did not 
belong to me. Fie, Janie, fie! This is Nor- 
mandy. Look at the sea, my child—there 
is nothing beyond the 
(To be concluded in the August issue) 


I want to write, because I love | 
to write—because things—big things—cry | 


Books for Enjoy- 
ment and Help 


The Lifted Veil 


By BASIL KING 


The Philadelphia Press says: 
**In ‘The Inner Shrine’ Mr. King 
was satisfying and brilliant. In 
the present work he has accen- 
tuated both these qualities.” You 
remember “The Inner Shrine’”— 
so then if this new novel is even 
better, what more could you ask? 
The Boston Transcript says: “‘In 
all its scenes ‘The Lifted Veil’ is 
very close to life. It brings upon 
its stage the New York and the 
New York people of the moment.” 


Confessions of a 


Social Secretary 
By CORINNE LOWE 


this book,” says Life, 
“is like going to a masquerade 
where every one wears dominoes.” 
Can you guess who are the per- 
sonages in New York and New- 
port society if you accept the 
author’s invitation to the mas- 
querade and read about their en- 
tertainments, their ambitions, and 
their—let us confess it—occasional 
boredom? 

$1.25 


The Cook Book of 
Left-Overs 


By CLARKE and RULON 


- No matter what your income is, 
you housewife who read this, are 
you not appalled at the prices of 
your bills for food? Surely you 
feel your duty to the world these 
days and to your own purse to 
make the contents of your larder 
go as far as possible. This book 
will show you the most practical, 
the most palatable way to econ- 
omize food and money. 
$1.00 


Lose Weight and 
Be Well 


ANONYMOUS 


A genuine document written by 
a woman who succeeded in reduc- 
ing her own weight forty pounds. 
She describes in detail: the ex- 
ercises and the sensible diet which 
are within the reach of any one 
who does not need extensive ap- 
paratus or a revolutionary régime 
to bring about the desired result. 

50 cents 


Crabb’s 


Synonymes 


Centennial Edition 


How often do you bite your 
pen or keep your stenographer 
waiting while you rack your,brain 
for just the right word? A frac- 


tion of that time can be saved by — 


turning these pages, and then you, 
who believe in efficiency, have se- 
cured an expert’s advice. For one 
hundred years this valuable work 
has been the efficient ally of those 
who know that a word misused 
may result in a misunderstanding, 
and a misunderstanding may 
wreck & business or an empire. 
This Centennial Edition brings 
the work up to date. 
$1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 
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Maidina 


C33O352 


All ready-to-wear — in 


from 36 to 58 bust, 
short waisted figures. 


as. illustrated, 


all white. 
Special $12.95. 


CALM, cool, efficient 


OOD -FORM for 


fully explained 

Maid and how 

-dress.”’ Write Dept. H for 
a complimentary copy. 


HAYS AND GREEN 
352 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 


Quality 
Uniform 


The New summer styles 
are at your favorite store 


Maids 1s 
an ‘Your 
she should 


Stout Figures 


Everything for 
your Summer 
Wardrobe 
Ready-to-Wear 


i—-SPECIAL 


attractive summer - 
frock of novelty woven voile. Col- 
ors: Lavender, black, blue, rose, and 
Sizes up to 52 bust. 


Smart voiles 
crepes 
for after- 
noon, ging- 
‘ham for 
sports and 
“ utility; a 
wonderful line 
of coats and 
suits in the 
latest materials 
prices from 
the most rea- 
sonable and up- 


sizes ranging 
both for long and 


We prepay all charges, guarantee satis- 


faction or return money. 


Lane Bryant Style Book on Request 


Everything that women 


the latest 


smartest fashions are ieisientad in this style 
book: Just address a postal to Dept, H-13 


New York address. 


Lane Bryant 


21-23 West 38th Street 


DETROIT 
255 Woodward Ave. 


New York 


CHICA 


GO 
17 N. State St. 


Hi 


Ki 


=I 


| midnight. 


Bolters 


(Continued from page 78) 


seized him by both hands and all but em- 
braced him. 

Andrew learned then that an initial order 
for a ten thousand edition of his complete 
works had been changed during the press run 
to twenty thousand and again to thirty 
thousand, and that orders were pouring in at 
the rate of five hundred a day and—did he 
want anything—a check, perhaps? Could 
he use a few thousand just now? 

Andrew found himself walking up Fifth 
Avenue, seeing not one soul of those who 
thronged the sidewalk. He did not see the 
parade of motors in the street or the buildings 
_which he passed, or the strip of Winter sky 
between. 

Not for himself— Oh no, his work was 
enough. But the other half of him, the 
precious other half of him; so unutterably 
sweet, so uncomplaining, so faithful she had 
been. . . . Cooking and cleaning and 


sweeping! No, by Heaven, that was all 
over! . . . Denied everything—from the 
first. . Now he’d show them! More 
clothes than she could wear, and some jewels, 
too. . . . .And their house; a dear house 


among trees, with green grass, ‘lots of it, and 
a garden— _ A river not far away perhaps. 
And in the house a big room with a log 
fire, a charming room—not: too masculine— 
that would set her off. A study for himself, 
of course—any place would do for that. _ But 
that other room—the big one up-stairs on 
the south side with plenty of sunshine 
streaming in— It must have scenes from 
Mother Goose on the walls—murals. Per- 
haps Parrish would do it. . . . A boy 


first, a serious boy with a mind. And 


then a girl, a fairy girl with eyes-like her 
mother’s. And then another boy, not quite 
so serious as his big brother—more harum- 
scarum! 

But, good heavens!—she didn’t know! And 
here he was mooning along, keeping it all to 
himself. Andrew wheeled about and strode 
down the avenue. 

Mary’s Mary was not at home when he got 
there. She’d be back soon, he thought. 
They’d go out somewhere for dinner. No 
more dinners here—not in this pitiful place. 
Well, it had served. It hadn’t been so bad. 
It had the work to its credit, and they had 
had each other. No one else in the three 
years—nearly four it was. Oh, yes, that 
fellow, Fay. Nice chap, too! Attractive. 
He was going west to-day. She had met him 


| somewhere and he had told her so. 


The apartment ~door- bell rang. “ For- 
gotten her key, of course,” thought Andrew 
smiling to himself. “All right, Lamb!” 
he called. . . He would make her sit 
in his lap while ‘he told her. 

It was not the Lamb. It was a messenger 
boy, small, puny, pale. 

‘“Paid,” he said, but Andrew gave him a 


quarter. 


you, Major!” 

‘Tanks. 

Andrew closed the door and tore open the 
envelope, w hich was addressed to him. 

He read his message—all of it; but certain 
words, more-venomous than the rest, struck 
at him like snakes. 

. « Nothing je 
California. j 
‘Monty Fay. . . . Everything to him. 


HE night had passed and daylight was 

greying the windows and sparrows were 
twittering sleepily somewhere outside before 
Andrew thought of touching something that 
Mary’s Mary might have touched just before 
she left. 

What if there was a little warmth from her 

hand in some inanimate thing somewhere in 
these rooms! He could press his face against 
it and perhaps the pain would stop. . 
The door-knob, of can He went to it. 
It was as cold as ice. Everything was, for 
that matter. They turned off the steam at 
What good was a door-knob any- 
way? It only let people—out. 

New insides were what he needed. Every- 


thing had been wrenched loose and torn away, 
leaving him hollow. And he couldn't 
find new insides again. . . Never! never! 
Why not go to the bedroom? Why not 
stretch himself on the bed where that soft 
warm body—part of his body—had been— 
last night? He tried it. : The bed 
was hard and cold and empty. 
He wandered to the kitchenette. It was 
growing lighter now. He could see quite 
well. There was the stove, over which her 
cheeks had grown so warmly pink so many 
times. He touched its slaty top. The stove 
was colder than his numb and shaking fingers. 
He turned to the shelves of dishes. There 
was the blue-and-white platter. It was 
chipped a little at the edges. It too was icy 
cold, he discovered. And there was a bottle 
of that terrible chilli-sauce she had made last 
summer. She had followed Aunt Netty’s 
recipe “‘exactly’’—so it must have been the 


tomatoes. Next to the chilli-sauce was a 
bottle of olives. Next to the olives was a 
bottle of— 


Now, how did that get there? 
sudden spasm shook him. Then his blue lips 
twisted into a smile as he stretched his hand 
to the bottle. 

“Well,” said Andrew aloud, “he’s left me 
this! 

Two hours later the night boy, still on 
duty, was twitching and swaying on his stool 
in the elevator. His subconscious mind was 
using a dream as a vehicle in which to bear 
him to the far jungle of his naked, black 
ancestors. Suddenly the beating of tom- 
toms and the throb of war-drums grew more 
insistent, more metallic. They were calling 
the night boy—not to the leaping, greasy 
dancers about the camp-fires, but to the 


precise duties of his present bitter environ- | 


ment. The elevator bell was ringing. 

He opened his sleep-drenched eyes, rolled 
them at the floor register, pushed a lever and 
ascended creakingly to number three. 

Andrew stood in the hall with an empty 
bottle in his hand. 

‘*You my frien’?”’ he inquired. 

The pleasant vision of “two bits” changing 
hands brought a prompt reply. 

‘““Yessuh.”’ 

Andrew held out his bottle: ‘Get fi’ six 
more li’ that. Gres thing in worl’. Orly 
thing kee’ you warm insi# when insize gone. 

The night boy accepted the statement and 
the bottle. He examined the label on the 
latter. 

‘*Can’ git no Scotch now,” he said. ‘Ain’ 
no bah open dis owuh. Git you a lil rye at a 
drug-sto’, mebbe.”’ 

Andrew produced a wad of crumpled. bills 
with some difficulty. He passed them through 
the elevator door. 

‘Wan’ same thing,” he insisted, “special 
bran’ frien’-a-mine lef’ for me. Took insize 
—lef’ this. . Van’ same thing. 

The night boy folded the bills a put 
them in his pocket. “‘Jack’s open mebby. 
Got t’ take a taxi go way on up. there.” 

“All Andrew agreed. ‘Wan’ same 
The elevator began to sink. ‘Hole 
on!”’ said Andrew suddenly. ‘Forgot ’por- 
tant thing.” 

The night boy threw over the lever and 
remained stationary with his head just above 
the level of the hall floor. 

Andrew wavered, caught the elevator door, 
and straightened up. He poked an im- 
pressive finget in the of the white 
eyeballs staring up at 

Piece ‘dvice. 

“Never let a bol’er get hungry! 
Unerstan’?’ 

essuh. ‘ 

The elevator with the night boy sank out 
of sight. 

Andrew stood a moment peering earnestly 
down the elevator shaft, then turned and 
lurched into the apartment. There was a 
half-filled glass on the table. His hand fum- 
bled for it. 

‘*Or thirs’y,” he muttered, and managed 
get the glass to his lips. 


H €&arts— ps 


(Continued from page 86) 


eyes would stone him. All these years, when 
she had thought of the .Pyke affair, she had 
been saying to herself: ‘‘Mardick was the 
thief. That nice Mardick we used to know.” 

‘Very well,” said Gibson thankfully. 

The woman looked curiously from one to the 
other. She was very pretty, and her gold 
hair crowned her with the happy crown of a 
woman who has been well-loved. 

‘““But you—”’ she hesitated, ‘“‘you’re going 
to do—all you can—to help us?”’ 

“All I can,” said Mardick, “all I can—” 

He bowed and went out, his bag on his 
shoulder. Laureltine and Fennimore were 
standing in the hall impatiently. ‘‘Good- 
bye,’”’ said Mardick, offering his hand to each. 

‘‘What’s all this?”’ Laureltine asked. 

‘‘There’s no bargain to strike,’”’ Mardick 


explained. ‘‘Gibson’s off it. But there’s one 
thing I want to say to you two before I vanish 
again, and it’s this—put yoy money on Gib- 
son.. If you want some one smart, some one 
clever and ruthless, some one without a 
scruple in him—Gibson’s your man. I know 
him- pretty well. I know a great deal more 
about him than you do. And I—I advise 
you to save him for yourselves. Good-bye.’ 

Mardick went out, walking cunningly, 
listening for the trappers, smelling for his 
enemies, into the jungle where such quarry 
lurks. He looked up into the great space 
under the blue sky and did not dare to shout 
up at it, as he had hoped to do: “I am I!’ 
There were walls and ears and eyes and wits 
about him, all wanting him. 

“T am dead, ” said Mardick. 
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Miss Anita 
Stewart Has 
Hair Insurance 


IVE your hair a chance. 

Keep your scalp free 
from dust and dandruff. 
Let the stiff, vibrant, 
penetrating Russian 
bristles of the SANITAX 
BRUSH stimulate the 
roots of your hair, giv- 
ing that luxuriant soft- 
ness and healthy sheen 
which only good, live, . 
clean bristles produce. 


She Insures a 
Healthy Scalp 


with 


ANITA 
BRUSHES 


Examine your old-style hair 
brush. Would you dare use 
a towel in that condition? 


Yet your scalp should be as 
clean as your face. Think of 
the protection and comfort 
of a really clean brush—one 
that you can wash, boil or 
otherwisesterilize.A moment 
under the hot water faucet 
and a SANITAX is as sweet 
and clean asnew. Noamount 
of washing can injure it. 


The light open-work metal 
construction affords no place 
for dandruff or hair-destroy- 


ing germs. Geta SANITAX 


today. At your dealer’s, or 
sent prepaid on receipt of 
price, $2.00. Money back if 
not satisfied. Insist on the 
genuine SANITAX. Name 
plainly stamped on handle. 


Sanitax Military Hair Brushes 
for men meet every require- 
ment of the most fastidious. 
Handsome set of Military 
Brushes in fancy case, $5.00. 


Send dealer’s name for Free 
Booklet, ‘‘Your Hair,”’ full 
of valuable hints on Hair 
Care. Write today. 


SANITAX BRUSH CO. 


2362 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Fiftieth Anniversary Year 
Harper's Bazar, July, 1917 
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SAVE THE FRUIT CROP 


We said this LAST YEAR— 
We say it again _ 


This is a year for thrift and service. We must feed 
not only our own people, but also millions in Europe. 
The frightful waste of fruit is a national reproach. 
Help stop this unpardonable extravagance. The fruit 
we waste would feed Belgium. 


HE United States Government urges preserving as a 
home duty. Preserved fruits are energizing and nour- 
ishing. They vary your menus. They reduce the cost 


of your table. 


America’s canning and preserving industries are models 
for the world. Their products are pure, appetizing and 
wholesome. Support them. 


If you preserve at home, put up more fruit than ever 
before. Get jars and glasses, bottles and crocks ready to 
save the fruit crop. Put away dried vegetables. The 
American housewife who practices thrift places herself in 
the ranks of those who serve their country. | 


You can show your thrift in no more convincing way 
than by combating the national tendency to squander this 
country’s wonderful fruit crop. Whether you buy pre- 
served fruits from your grocer or preserve at home you 
‘perform a service to your own family and to the Nation. 


American Sugar Refining Company 


““Sweeten it with Domino’’ 
Granulated, Tablet, Powdered, Confectioners, Brown 


Domino Granulated Sugar is sold in convenient-sized bags and cartons 


The increased cost of preserving because of the higher price of sugar is less than the 


increased cost of most other foods 


Fifticth Anniversary Year 
*« Harper’s Basar, July, 1917 92 CAREY PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
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SLEEVE-VALVE MOTOR 
The Four 


Seven-Passenger 


Ge o. b. Toledo 


Refinement 


There is thoroughgoing and all suspected because it is quiet period of sustained dignity of 
inclusive refinementéabout the alertness unlooked for because quiet efficiency. | 
Willys-Knight Motor Car. the car “picks up” without Ask the Willys-Overland dealer 

It only begins with the appear- fuss endurance undreamed to demonstrate this thorough- 
ance of the car. of because this motor re- bred aristocrat among motor. 

It continues with the “polite- news its youth by making cars. 
ness” with which the long beneficial use of carbon in- Other Fours are the Coupe ai 
cantilever rear springs shield stead of ageing under its $1650, the Sedan at $1950 and 
the occupants from the rude ravages. the Limousine at $1950. There 
jars of the road. And finally, instead of becoming is also the Willys-Knight Eight 

It finds its consummation in the garrulously noisy in its old —a seven passenger ‘Touring 
motor. Here is power all un- age, this motor arrives at a Car—at $1950. 


All prices f. o. b. Poledo. Subject to change without notice. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars. 
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Don’t let perspiration ruin 
very nicest clothes when a little pre- 
caution would save them. 
‘wo or three applications a week 
o! this exquisite, unscented toilet water 
_ make perfect daintiness sure. 
 QOdorono prevents perspiration an- 


The toilet water for 
-€xXCessive perspiration 


perspiration 


noyance, both odor and moisture, 
wherever it is applied. | 

Get a bottle today. All toilet count- 
ers 50c and 91.00, trial size 25c. By 
mail postpaid if your dealer hasn't it. 
The Odorono Co., 607 Blair Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


CAREY PRINTING COMPANY, IN 
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